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No. II. 


REMARKS ON GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 

Remarks on Government Establishments and the Contract System as a^UctAle 
: j^to Bengal, and on the propriety or othenvif^ of resorting always to Coni 
tractors for the PubUc Supplies^. 

The advocates for the execution of all government work by contractors, 
use, generally, the following arguments^ 

** 1. Competitiqi^^^^^V^' Icts among individuals induces cheapnesB,~-in 
fact the lowes^^ji»< price for work. 




2. Nc^ov^l^rtcnt officers, acting cither as Supervisors, Purveyors, or 
Bxei. .ii ^ Officers can possess the same zeal, activity, or interest for the 
public, thft individuals must ^^ossess on their own behalf j the latter there¬ 
fore, are likely to cause bette|!*^ -Ir, and greaterpublic benefit, by their hiiore 


efficient controul of their owa^ ,, ‘ 

T. ' ■ \ 

8. No government officers c 
lity and cheapne.>s as individual , 4 
selection; have not the same self* 

A government invariably pays mo 
is asserted,—and when purchasedf,. 'I 
material, works it up better, aU ,7^»| 
end, a complete article produced . 


*iiblishment8 and manuflictorics. 

: '1 

i ' .,%tcrial3 of the same qua* 
possess the same skill i|^,i 
ft^#^ing at economical rate^^. * 
the same article, it 
ff 'i\ ^akes more c.'ire of the 

H - although in the 

' "■''::E^^||f®hlishraent may prove < 

’’ ■ material have so 

^^|^H|PM|;g 3 ption may be"' 
" aggre^to ^ 
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durability and service of which will far outweigh any a 
original superiority of work. 


intage deii*i^|^ofi 


4. A government officer, after all, being chiefly a SupervUov of any 

work,—why should not the same advantage be derived from his duty being 
confined to that of supervision of a contractor's execution of the same 
thing? V 

I 

5. Contractors can be bound down by terms and stipulations, while 
\ enalties, sureties, their own self-interests, and hopes for continued employ- 
Utcint must operate towards a fiuthful and efficient compliance with the 
* erms of the contract. 


6. In contracts, government see the whole expence before them, but 
in a failure witli any one of their own officers, either as regards ze^, activity, 
or integrity, there follows some heavy defalcation or loss, in one sweep 
doing away every advantage of former asserted economy or efficiency. 

7. A government is bound to diflUse work among the public and not 
*0 act itself, as a regal m^ufacturer or merchant, checking enterprise in 
the community at large, and withholding legitimate profit and means of 
livelihood to the many. Government agencies, it is asserted, are monopo¬ 
lies, hurtful to the community, eventually injurious to the state itself, and 
beneficial only to a few official individuals, and hangers on of thegovernment.** 


The foregoing seven heads comprise perhaps the main substance of all 
that the supporters of contracts have advanced against the government 
performing its own work; and in replying to them, it may be well to concede 
at once, that these arguments may be correct as far as they regard every 
minor class of manufactured article, or of raw material, where the many of the 
publk; can compete, or where the supply resu||{ibon& fide from the many, and 
is open to all. Thus in a large commuqi^y wl^^pe much building is carrying on, 
and there can exist noimpro^ c&mbin^ipn^ong private builders, contract 
work is to be preferred.* ;<« jpetty stores, military and maripe, 

i--grain,---food fortropps,--^t0i:^^|^4rti^s generally; in fine, any thing 

i^omthe resources of the many. In 
'^l^^er public purveyors, simply be- 
kk vrith extensive nettv establishments. 


•...grain,—food for tropps,--^ 
Vo be gathered at large, 
these, contractors have :lhe )^ 
cause a government may WeQ dia 
or cumbrous ramification 
sant office of controuli^'^*”'^" ' 
perishable articles'iff ^ 
better opport 




vrith extensive petty establishments, 
i^ryants, together with the unplea- 
p^so many employes: and because, 
of by individuals, who also have 
or Biu^us materials. 
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9 Bothera the concession ends: and ^iplying the question to Bengal, it 
leould seem that in all costly articles such as are produced at home in Itf go 
establishments, the property of rich capitalists, or in the naval and military 
yards, the Government here, if it require efficiency and uniform economy, 
should perform its own work. But we will proceed regularly with the difo 
ferent heads of the arguments for contractors, and reply to them seriatim, 
though briefly, with reference to their applicability Ao heavy work at this 
Presidency. y 


**** work requiring the use of large capital, 

* ' there has beetif and is no competition in Bengtd* 

The Commercial Houses in Calcutta are too few—too much interlinked 
with each other, and, where extensive funds were concerned, too much 
dependent on the same resources to compete with Ach other in the 
truer sense of the term*. Even with shipping, where all possessed for¬ 
merly so much separate stock, it is notorious how much they regulated 
each other's rates and tenders of freight and tonnage. It is true, in 
the article of rum for the troops, there was much competition in the differ* 
ent tenders; but it happened that different houses had built extensive 
separate distilleries for foreign supply. All^exportaiion failed, and the^ 
useless establishments struggled (on the periodical Government demand 
spearing,) to secure losing prices rather than that the capital sunk 
should be utterly lost and nuned. This case capnot apply to any ge¬ 
neral reasoning. The Houses who would in India undertake a contract 


on a large scale, are not in themselves possessed of capital for the pur¬ 
pose. In fact, as we have lately had fearful demonstration, there exists no 
capital, properly so called, in the Calcutta trading community: all money 
here belun^ng to the constituents of agents, or being the funds of current 
transanctions, lent at, or bearing a higher interest than, the Government 
Securities. As soon as any gmn or surplus arises from the agenev of such 
money, the agent would betake himself home with the profits^ drain¬ 
ing the establishment ther^re of all incipient capital. Under this ex¬ 
planation, and from other local causeo^ it is evident no contractor can 
step forward as in Europe to undertake'.a work on his own means. He 
must engage support from agents m: otJiers^who are themselves on borro\m 
ed funds; thus saddling himself with a ,two4bid advance of interest and ex- 
pences. He must besides give securitvjH^q^ security frequently personal, 
and the Insurers being again the few WtablUmed houses here, clubbed tog^ 
ther (as it were) in the diff^^ Insurance Coibpanies, he has to allow 
them to divide a new^urce of profit to and of expence to himself. 
Thus, including mteresij^ cpmmission and security, if may fairly be 

stated that he of nearly fifteen 

orwxteen per cent*, ptima of performing it. 
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ISiIs applies to Europeans. Natives of wealth are not men who wotil<| 
themselves undertake a contract for executive heavy work;—they might be 
concerned in it possibly, but the real suppliers of the means would not be 
the ostensible persons. It is unnecessary to point out the disadvantages of 
this mode ol business. 


• Whatever the difficnlVy the contractor may labour under, the government 
must in the end cover it, reimburse the individual; besides paying for 
the high profits ever expected by adventurers in India. The state can com¬ 
mand the funds for its work at one-third of the interest or charges paid by 
individuals,—it receives the profit itself—and surely with Care in tlie orga¬ 
nization and controul of a public establishment, the government can compete^ 
at least, with the inserted cheapness of the market. 


8d. Oovemment officers This position of the advocates for contract, is 

as induiduals looking af- specious than strong. After all, m any con- 

ter their own concerns. tract the head man, or virtual contractor cafn do 
little himself. He must have Banians, Sircars, Agents, Assistants, Overseers, 
Foreman and Workmen, who can have his interest no more at heart than any 
other master’s. Yet a contractor will tell you, he has zealous, active, trust¬ 
worthy men under him. In a word, why may not the government possess 
the same ? All detail must be trusted, not to men who lutve an interest or 
share in the contract, Ixit to hired supervisors and operatives, while the more 
extensive the undertaking the more must such a system be increased. The 
public service is surely as W'ell paid, as secure, as honorable, as open to 
merit, as any other: and if individuals can aTord to pay better, the means 
must be met by the Government at last. In Bengal, much of the business 
in the different private establishments is managed by natives; has the 
Government not the same hold on these people as individuals ? If a 
contractor require advances from his Bahoo, the subordinate sircars must, 
as a necessary consequence, be selected from among the retainers and 
telutives of the head man. The government have found the means tp 
check this practice in their o^' establishments. But 1 think General 
Sir S. Bentham’s view of the case^ on general principles, effectually 
^eets all the arguments that can be adduced under this head by the pro- 
contractors. ; 


Govemment officer* ‘Beteing in mind what has been before said, we 
orworlfthemsocheaplTM dndet^d why the examination of raw 

jadividoaU. itnatCr08, and the skill in the selection, cannot be 

as godd under a government.jei^py4;>ag most purchases 

of mtt^rials on a latge be made ^her 

to. various AuTbng^ or as wi^'^ gpIl^n g^ dSi, char- 

jcoalj &C. &c. or the wticles^e proinded the 

KatK#Baniau.^ ^tere^hliicalcu'practical scrutinyimistd^ndera* 
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rj where en the skill or integrity oi the operatives. The detail of working 
up. is still with the und(»*ling; and the efficiency of supervision here may 
he as perfect in a go||||tainent overseer as in a private one. If a fit man Se 
at the head of an estoRRhment, fit and proper work will be executed in it; 
nor would it require more care or conEoul in ^ government to secure such 
superintendence, than, must be exerted on its part to establish an efficient 
system of contract and ensure the due performance Uf the stipulations. It 
may be contended further, that where the govern^nlent service ofiers a fair 
field to talent, there is more' chance of its subordinates and workmen dis<> 
tinguisliing themselves for zeal and skill, than in a contractor’s establish* 
ment, where he is working mainly for profit, and his people cannot look be¬ 
yond himself. Most people have been forced to admit that the work from 
government depots is more substantial than from others; as the argu¬ 
ment itsel^at the close of No. 3 avows, and us was proved at Portsmouth 
where it was also cheaper.* The coppering of vessels always outlasted the 
contract sheathing; the dock yard masts were the best in the service, though 
at half the price of the contract ones; the 74 gun ships each cost from the 
dock yards ^£16,000 less than those built by individuals, and it is notorious, 

during the last way, that the latter required repairs earlier by many seasqns. 

« 

The materials for expensive works are few. The qualities of timbers, 
metals, and fuel, are soon sufficiently understood by any commonly intelli¬ 
gent person, whether of the government or a private establishment; and if we 
reflect on the combinations, the mutual obligations, and frequent necessary 
interchange of interests between individuals in this community, it is a 
chance whether the best materials arc not easier secured by an independent 
and unshackled public servant, than by the merchant, who is constrained 
often to pass by the best source of supply, and take at high prices what 
his circumstances or connections compel him to receive. 

Nos. 4, 5 and 6. In certain supplies such as rum, or minor ord¬ 

nance and magazine articles, the arguments in No, 4 and 5 are worthy of 
attention; particularly where the supplies themselves can be judged of in 
their prepared state. But no government supervision can efficiently check ^ 
or controul any extensive contractor's operations duting the preparation of 
supplies on a large scale. Neither as regai’ds No. 6, are stipulations or deeds 


* It was the same both as to soperiorityof work and cheapness, at tho Government 
gnn carriage agency at Cossipore, and the timber depdt at Bauloo Ghaut: and 
as it bas been held op in argament against ii|'that the'wood itself came from the Natli- 
pore agency, where a heavy/osa bas been sustained by the Ckivemment, and thus 
the very ground work the asserted cheapness is nndmmiued,—it may be replied— 
true, tliere was a loss;—but add the loss in question dr double theyioss to tiie supplies, 
or to weh of them as were made from Nafitpore materials, aud they are still cheaper 
than tne market The Nethpore agency was actually no loss to Government, unffi it- 
was broken up, and until its stock, either felled or in progress, became thus useless and 
unavailable. Jw^^jlfits finntia^er, paiticularlySissoo—even afterallits mismanage- 
ment, would cheap, at treble ita charge, including loss and, every possible 

^spenee. . _ * ^ * 
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sufRcient: the former BuflT Leather nAnuhuitory at Kidd^ore ndU eg*’ 
tablish this. The contractor, about a dozen years ago, leaving Crieutta inw 
aickness, placed his manu&ctory under an Bnothei||||L incompetent person; 
some peculiar care necessary at one stage of the pimns of buffing was neg« 
Iccted: the article looked the same, but an improper fermentadon during the 
steeping of an immense periodical supply of hides had#dcen place, and when 
the buff accoutrementhmade therefrom were issuedthe army, they were 
found to wear only half the usual term of years, and to possess no fibrous 
strength, or power of rejecting humidity. There was no alternadve but 
to change the supply, and Europe articles were substituted; but the loss to 
the state must have been very bimvy, as well as the hurtful introduction 
of an Europe supply where the country ardcle ought to have answered every 
purpose. Here was an injury arising from an internal neglect at the inanui 
factory, which no supervision of a government servant from without could 
have interfered with or obviated. The seme neglect or er^r, we con« 
fess, might have occurred in any government establishment; and we are 
not without instances of melancholy loss in our public works and agencies : 
but wherever such cases can be adduced, it would be easy Co point out 
equal or greater losses, either from Mure or over prices, where the system 
of contract has been resorted to. 

It is to be borne in mind that, in India we have never arrived at the know* 
ledge of the lowest aiid most economical prices at which work could be 
effected, except through the zeal and integrity of Government AgenU, and 
the practical results of Government Works. During the Mahrattah war 
of 1804*5, the state paid Rs. 9 12 9 per month, for feeding every buU 
lock employed. It was found that under public officers the same was done 
in the Nepaul war of 1814*15 for Rs. 4 9 6. Formerly Brinjerees were 
obtained at Rs. 4 0 6, through a private contractor. The commissariat hired 
them at Rs. 2 4, even on its early establishment. Tlie same difference has 
been produced between the former charges for the liquor, radons, &c. for 
the troops, as well as grsdn for the cavalry. 

Penalties, bonds, or securities have Med in Europe though prepared 
:by the ablest professional advisers of the various departments: no legal pro* 
vision can meet every condngency. The Oovernmeot in India can bind 
their own officers or public agents as effectually, at idl events, as they cao 
individuals, with this advantage in regard to the former,—that no servant can 
by mere legal evasion escape future responsilnlity, and must still be withiQ 
reach, and amenable at any distance of time, while remaining in the service. 

• 

Na 7. Government bound . This (No. 7) sounds well, bnt does not the 

?a35l“n?®JSt“!SSl»Sd wmediffiisionofecWiodr^ttake place, whether 
means of livelihood to the the principal be a government servant or a mer- 
i(tiiiiy,&e.8tc. chant? The tqmrarfve part of the transaction is 

mush the same under rither circumstance; the same number of workmen 
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fii^d bi^ and pubUe are equafly benefited.' It is tnie^ a few tndividuala 
^e the profits of comiaission'«-agency‘^high interest, mid mercmitile pa^ 
tronage; butwhy shc^ld the Indian Government take from the community 
with one hand, the mrans of paying with the other a few only from among 
tiiem, who are unnecessary in the transaction, and who are in reality but the 
middlemen, patrons, brokers and bankers of the real operatives ? Con8titu<> 
ted as India is, the revenues of the country are at^last the only available 
capital for all public operations; by resorting individuals for exten- 
dve works, the government is only placing the public money intended 
for public use, in the hands of uncovenanted individuals, instead of 
availing itself of its own means, and its own immediate agents and responsi* 
ble servants. 


ON THE* PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE BENGAL 

MEDICAL SERVICE. 

No. 11. 


The situation of a Medical Officer in India,is peculiar. He is circum* 
scribed in his prospects of honor and advantage to his own immediate 
department. He is without authority, influence, or command. He is in 
every situation the servant of the other servants of the Honorable Company. 
He is without the emoluments, consequence, or prospects of the Civil Ser* 
vant, and without the honor or authority attached to the Military. He is 
often under the immediate command of his juniors both in years and service. 
He has in fact littlU beyond his pay to reconcile him to all the drawbacks 
of his situation. Having sunk both property and years in the acquirement 
cf his professional qualifications and most probably expended all his means 
or trenched on those of his family, in removing to a situation bestowed on 
him by some Director, but of which he can form no judgment until he comes 
to India where he must put up with the service as he finds it; unable, if dis¬ 
appointed, to retrace his steps, and at an age and in circumstances too late 
to retire, he is at the entire mercy of his employers, in whose honor and jus¬ 
tice he had reposed the greatest confidence. • ^ 

These and several other points, were forcibly but respectfully urged in a 
memorial drawnup by the late Mr. Gibb, some seven or eight years ago, 
and signed by a large proportion of the service when a rumour respecting 
the intended abolitioa of the medicine allowance became pretty general. It 
submitted that the proposed abolition would ruin the hopes of the junior 
branches, and witbd&w from tim service its diief attraction. Jt solicited, 
that laeveral grades of Medical rank so long estaUishod in His Mi^est^’s^er- 
idce might be extended to ours; that more additional p^or pci:^oalid!> 
lowance should ^e given to Military Surgeons in India, ^ter sts^ periods 
of service on the principle adopted ip His Mt^esty’a servicethat the rates 
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of retiring pension should be nugmented, and that Medical Officers shoi^d 
become entitled to their pension from the date of their promotion* as in othec 
branches of the Military service. 

Reasonable as the prayer of this memorial was, the Medical corps flattered 
themselves, its results would, to a considerable extent, correspond with their 
e;xpectations, and that V would be followed by a speedy amelioration of a 
defective system. They Vere doomed however to be signally disappointed. 
To any one who with common attention has watched the tortuous and hig¬ 
gling policy of the Honorable Court of Directors towards its servants, it must 
hare been apparent that a manifest feature of that policy was always to keep 
some just part of their rights bsick, in order to blink a question by the appear¬ 
ance of granting something. They never give you what you seek for now, 
Thpy know too well, or think they know too well for that j—accordingly they 
take no notice of Avhut you seek for now. They wtut till several y^ars, ** drag 
their slow length along,” and when some matter assumes a prominent place in 
public discussion, and a feeling of agitation among many is perceptible, they 
cast a driblet out of the horn of abundance;—but mark not what is 
now sought for, but some little bit by bit of what was sought for, beseeched 
for, prayed for, and entreated' for many years back, when even a bit by bit of 
what was so earnestly sought for would have been deemed a boon. When 
a child cries to such an extent that you dread its crying itself into convul¬ 
sions you give it a bitiof cake. It is on this sugar plum plan that the Hono¬ 
rable Court have always acted. The child may be crying from starvation, 
want of clothes, and a hundred other reasons;—^no matter, in walks Step- 
mamma, gives it a sugar plum, and so reguiescat in pace till it cries again-—. 
and then ditto ditto repeated. The thing, however, is now seen through; and 
the wrongetl Medical service are no longer to be satisfied with a bit of sugar 
plum when they cry for beef and pudding and means of expendiug the dregs 
of life in their native land. 

After the usual cunning delay, the Honorable Court, when the Medical 
service were reiterating their disappointments, theu* expectations, and their 
[Just rights too long paltered with in a double sense; out came a sugarplum 
for Dr. Gibb—and his co-memorialists. AIT hope of a comprehensive mea¬ 
sure, liberally, largely, and with statesman-Kke views, embracmg the wants, 
requisites, and interests of a most useful but hardly used class, was at an end 
for that time. But let us look to the sugar plum. The Court’s self com¬ 
placency in dealing it out reminded us of 

Little Jack Homer, 

Who sat in a comer 
Eating his Christmas {ae, - 
Be his thumb. 

And palled out a plain, 

And said' w/tai a good boy ami!* 
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The sugar plum of that period consisted of the addition of .£200 sterling to 
the retiring p^sion of the senior member of the Medical Board, (not how*' 
ever, mark you, till poor Mr. Superannuated has served his five years in 
that capacity,) and of ^£60 sterling to the retiring pensions of superintend¬ 
ing Surgeons—but not (mark you, agmii,) before they have served five yeans 
in that grade. 

Here was a sugar plum for you I True, the poor, starving. Assistant Sur* 
gcon, who, in despite of prudence and Mr. Multhus,^'ielding to the most en- 
Hobling passion of all—and fortifying himself with the best Egls against vice 
and licentiousness,—a virtuous and afiectionate wife : or he who has formed 
an engagement with an amiable young woman to wed her when he cue 
support her, (and thus satisfy her fiiends* scruples against their union) but, 
like Tantalus, beholds the apparent good ever receding from his lips: true, 
the poor Atsistaat Surgeon to educate whom and settle in the world, the 
small means* of « large fiunily had been pinched In the fond expectation of 
his prospering and becoming their munificent protector in process of time; 
true, 1 say,—each of these (and how many arc there that might be classed 
undfn* each ?) might, in the hour of secret retirement, vent the agonies of bit^ 
terness and a wounded spirit. But Victoria! there is consolation for hiin,-*> 
there isbtdm inOilead,—the Hon’ble the Court of Directors have sent a sugar 
plum to the Medical Board, and to the Superinteniling Surgeons 11 How 
very unreasonable of tliese unhappy men, struggling with their hard fate 
and endeavouring to keep up a decent and gentlemanlike appearance in the 
world, and to maintain wives and little ones, or orphan sisters and brothers, 
or widowed mothers;—how preposterous of them to complain, knowing as 
they do tliat thirty or forty years hence, when they become douce grand pa¬ 
pas, and may be considered as m the prime of life,—how very unbecoming 
and absurd of tliein to complain, when such a very cheering prospect, so full 
of life, so spirit stirring, when, in a word, such a very very sweet, nice, pretty 
^ugar plum is placed before them, with a promise that if they arc good boys 
they may have it and eat it forty years hence! 

Add to the above, however, that in the face of the report of the Special 
Committee (of which I gave na abstract in iny last) by the strong ^ 

cecommendatiott of a former Qovei'nor General in Council, and Commander- 
in-Chief, and also that of the Medical Board, and apparently in utter dis¬ 
regard of Dr. 6ibb*s memorial, the medicine allowance was abolished lb 
General Orders dated 29th November, 1828, promulgated by the present Go¬ 
vernor General in Council, in ob^ience to instructions from the Honorable the 
Court of Directors, agd no fair equivalent made for the same to the junior 
members. The sugar plam increase retiring pension, too, granted to the 
mcmb&rs of the Board, sitx*iar from being deemed a boon to the servic.} at 
l^ge, or hailed as an amelioration of its cotufition by the general body—was 
^yeo worse than a mockery, since to theiunety-nine out of the hundred the 
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service, it appeared an ingenious contrivance to clog promotion, without much 
benefiting even the senior Surgeons. * 

To the juniors in the service the effect of the late change was, and must 
remain until some modification of it be made—most disastrous. It de¬ 
prived them nearly of half their income smacks as the saying is,—and what 
did they get in lieu o^two hundred rupees, or two hundred and fifty, derived 
from the medicine allowance?—the difference between the batta of Lieutenant 
and Captmn. But even this may become affected by locality the moment the 
unfortunate Medico happens to be fixed at what the Government, for its 
own most liberal purposes, may determine and decree to be a half batta 
station. 

4 

But even when the sendee enjoyed the medicine allowance, they found it 
very necessary' to study economy to the utmost; fur many of uf (thanks to 
Mars, I am not in that scrape!) had wives and families to sup][<brt, and chil¬ 
dren in England to educiite. The abolition of the allowance then had the 
effect of plunging the juniors into a state of despair. It also completely put 
it out of their power to keep up with the march of science and the extension 
of medical knowledge,—th^t is to say, they could no longer afford to be sub¬ 
scribers to the Medical and Surgical periodicals of the day, and to purchase 
Such standard works as appeared from time to time—and which are as ne¬ 
cessary to the medical man as his instruments and the articles of the Ma¬ 
teria Medica. This Hs so obvious that to dilate upon the point would be 
superfluous. 

The measure too, had another disastrous effect,—it paralysed the 
energies of the service. If changes so swe^ing, and so materially af¬ 
fecting our interests as the one under discussion, may, at any time, upon 
A mere sic volo sic Jubeo principle, be adopted by Government—^what secu¬ 
rity have wc for any allowances or for our pension? 1 answer none. 

either is it a ^eat efibrt of cauistty to declare whether it be equitable or 
just, after a man has adopted his profession and course in life under the 
pledge of long existing and supposed inviolable regulations, and idler he 
^ has accordingly adajjicd his expenditure and formed his anticipations of the 
future: to throw him suddenly on the world, when he is too old or too en¬ 
tangled by circumstances to extricate himself from the difficulties of his 
position and shape a new course for himself. 

It is somewhat surprising that the propriety (to say nothing of the neces- 
sity)did not suggest itself to the Honorable Court of Directors ofmuntaining 
with due respectability a class in Medical charge of at least SS00,000 men 
Instead of this, it is with pain and humiliation that'this injured Corps has ' 
observed the vakie of its services and the estimarion of its tespcctablUty in 
^ authorities falling so low indeed, in the scale compared 
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i^ith the other servante of the Company, as to constitate, it may be. said, a 
degrading exception. 

Let us eonsider under v^hat circumstances Medical men entered the ser<* 
vice. They did so in the fullest confidence that the compact which previously 
to their setting foot in India required of them to enter into the solemn obliga* 
ticnr of an oath and of legal securities, would be binding, on both sides, in 
masters as well as servants. They entered the service fully relying on the 
honor and integrity of those masters that the rates of remuneration sanci* 
tioned by the existing practice of Government at the time, and put down in 
the official lists of pay published under the express authority of the Court 
of Directors, would be abided by in all good faith; and that the means of 
subsistence, and finally of returning to their native land on the pledged fmth 
of which they left it for a time, to come to a far distant and unhealthy 
region, wopld not be obnoxious to diminution; having as they imagined 
all those guarantees of permanency as respected incumbents which, with 
men of honor, are reckoned equally binding with the greatest formalities 
and secuntics of law. We can scarcely anticipate in reply to these remarks 
such a disingenuous sophism as a denial of there existing an implied and 
understood compact between the Directors <>f the East India Company 
and their servants. This would indeed be paltering with us in a double 
sense; for if it be true that we cannot produce legally formal parchments, 
signed by the Honorable Court, in attestation of the ijnplied compact which 
ought tp be equally binding on both parties; it may be asked what will 
plain common sense designate that, but a compact and a solemn agreement 
which requires oaths and legal securities from one party ? When such are 
required from one side, would it not be monstrous to say that there are no 
counter obligations on the other ? 

' The grievances oiifecting the Medical Corps are confined to no particular 
grade, but pervade the whole service, pressing, however, with distressing 
hardship on the juniors. They are, as briefly as I can state them, as follow 

The low military rank asngned to Medical officers which has an injurioui^ 
effect on income and personal comfort, with reference to boat and tent 
allowance, quarters, subscription to the Military Fund, and prize money. 

The low rate of pay for skilful labour of an unremitting character as eetm 
pared with the scale of remuneration of other classes of the Company* 
servants. 

The abolition oftKe Medical allowance without a full and ihir e^valentfinr 
BO mnch of it as formed a portion of (supposed) permanent income, • 

, The low rates; of retiring pensions of Surgeons, Superintending Sni^geong, 
andean of Mahers of Board, comparatively; and the long tei^ that 
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Medical men have to serve before they become entitled to them; putting o|F 
the possibility of a return to their Native land to so painfully remote a period 
that the few who survive the efibcts of a destructive climate must be aged 
men before they can retire upon the higher pension, the low^ being wholly 
uadequate as a gentlemanlihe provision. 

Tim slowness of proAiotk>n, mainly caused by this low rate of pension, 
and the rule peculiar to the Medical Service alone and preventing its members, 
on promotion, from retiring at once on the pension of Superintending Sur*» 
geon and member of the Board; until after a considerable period of service 
in each of those grades, a peculiarity as invidious as it is unjust. 

The want of a greater number of grades, making seniority scarcely of any 
advantage. , 

• 

The very limited authority permitted to the Medical Board, which, if 
properly constituted, and consisting of members selected for the duties uf 
their office, ought to be consulted on matters affecting the interests and' 
rights of the Medical Service at large. Many, perhaps, may dissent' from 
this, seeing that the Board,‘if all reports be true, have of late years beefc 
rather forward in pressing measures disadvantageous to their own servicci 
and recommending the .'ibulilioti of appointments sanctioned by the Goven>' 
inent; witness for instance, that of 3rd permanent Assistant Surgeon at the 
General Hospital. Nay, if the Board are not belied, they recommended that 
the appointment of Surgeon to the Hospital should be abolished too. The 
reply which these most potent grave and reverend Signiors received on that 
occasion, will not, 1 trust, be soon forgotten by them. They should always 
bear in recollection that abolition and retrenchment is a two edged sword, andf 
may be turned upwards as well as downwards. Some day or other its sweep 
may even gash the Board t 

' I might add to this part of the subject,>^bnt t have no deslreieven to appear 
to wish doing so—as what I have stated is quite sufficient to shew that we do 
Ihbour under sufficiently serioim drawbacks. I now proceed to shew how 
disproportionately ill on Medical men are in the scale of present and proSf 
pcctive emoluments and pensions, and rank, as compared with Civilians, 
J^lUary Officers, Military Chaplmns and His Majesty’s Medical Service. 

A writer, ranking with an Assistant Surgeon, from the date of Ids arrival^ 
in Bengal, receives three hundred rupees a month, and has furnished quarters 
nikSwed him. The Assistant Surgeon luitil he joins a frtU batta station, 
gets (if I am not mistaken) 170 Rupees a moutli, and a delectable apartment: 
ifi the General Hospital, without mat, punkah, choir, table, or glass window 
^shes} tjhcse being luxuries reserved for a more fortunate class of their fellow 
Or if all'the apartments in the Hospital be engaged, be drau^ sixty ' 
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ipnat rupees rent alWance^ for which he can hire splendid apu-tments ip 
Calcutta, where house rent is so- remarkably rcaaonable. He is kept three 
months at the General Hospital with his hands in his pockets (wherelie 
finds nothing) on the same principle that the disciples of Pythagoras hod to 
keep silence for seven years. After thus cooling bis heels and. imbibing, the 
mysteries of " do golee do** after the most approved Oriental fashion, he is 
appointed to do duty with some King’s Regiment say-Por the llunorolde Com-r 
pany’s European Regiment,—but do his allowances improve ? Not a jot;—well, 
getting exceedingly tired of half batta, and being fagged for it like a galley 
slave, he applies td be appointed to a civil station on the glorious salary of 
tw’o hundred and seventy riipeea a month, (for such, exclusive- of certain fund 
deductions, is, I believe, the net amount)—but no—that would be too, too, 
much of a good thing. Yes, it would be too much fur an accomplished young 
man w ho jias acquired a finished education in London, Edinburgh and Paris, 
and is mastpr of the most difiicult and responsible of all professions; it would 
be too presumptuous of him to expect his being appointed to such a good 
thing as a Civil Station, until he has served two years in India. Any tiling else 
but that —the privilege of dosing a Judge and a Collector and the inmates of a 
Jail Hospital, is of too high and aristocratic a nature to be attained without 
some degree of probation and apprenticeship I ** Patience sweet Cherub T 

In about a year or sixteen months, the Writer attains the nmk of Cap<< 
tain—-Oh, I beg pardon. Factor is the title he delightw in, and enjoys better- 
pay than a Surgeon of twentj^-five years standing. Observe too, that e 
obtains per saltum in seventeen months, a rank which the other does not 
reach for so many years. From what has been stated it appears that the 
Writer of a week’s standing in the eigliteenth year of his age is about as well 
oflPas an Assistant Surgeon of a dozen years, and the thirty-seventh of his, 
supposing him to come out in his twenty-third year; and also that the 
Factor of one month’s standing in that grade, and seventeen months in the 
iService, and the twenty-eighth year of his age, say, is better off than the full 
Surgeon of twenty years’ standing and in the forty-third year of his age.- 
The Civilian after some five or six years more becomes a Major, or in otlmr 
words a junior merchant, and at length, after seventeen years’ service, retir^ 
upon a pension of ^1000 per annum, (independent of h'.s savings in lucrative 
situations), and figures away at Courts of Proprietors, or becomes himself 
Directorj or purchases an estate in Devonshire or Hampshire, or a villa 
hear town and has his box in tbe'Opera ; while the Surgeon, after the same 
service, majiwretiro on the f^orlous independence of £190 per annum ! .wHh 
a'box furnished by an Undertaker, and an estate of seven feet by three near 
some dismal cantommnt in the interior, or better stUl, in your Park Street^ 
Ghowtinghee. , 

How docs the Medici O.'Hoer fare as compared with thl.roilitaiy ? Ttic 
latteir eatery the service at fifteen or sixteeu,. without my previous 
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don beyond the common schooling of other boys, hia equals, (t except of 
course Cadets of the Engineers and Artillery,) and without any other 
expense to his family, save that of his outfit and passage money. A Medical 
officer having spent from four to seven years in the study of his most dif* 
ficiilt profession, enters the service in his twenty-third or twenty-fourth or 
even his twenty-fifth year, having expended £ 1000 on his education, which^ 
in general, he is expecBed to repay to hb family when he can. 

Two Lieutenants out of ten of each corps must hold staff situations, with 
allowances equal to what Assistant Surgeons had with the Medical allow¬ 
ance ; and it has been found nec&ssary to limit the number of Officers from 
each Corps holding appointments on the general staff. There is no such 
analogy in the Medical Service. 

The Military Officer may retire in twenty-eight years at the ^ge of forty* 
four on £365 per annum. The Medical Officer, after twenty-eight years 
service, and in the fifty-second year of hb age,may retire on £ 191 per annum I 

By the Army Lbt the members of the Medical Board and the Superintend¬ 
ing Surgeons, are, I believed, contemporary with Colonels and Lieutenant 
Colonels, officers respectively entitled to £1,300, and £900 per annum on re¬ 
tirement; that Is to say—after more than thirty-three years’ service, and in 
the fiftieth year or thereabouts. The Medical Officer on the other hand, after 
forty-two years’ service, only in the sixty-fourth year of his age (‘ I wish you 
good luck of the prize man!’) retires on £500 or £700 per annum. 

The Military Officer may retire as fill Colonel after having served hb time 
for four years on the general staff, and receive various honours and dbtinc* 
tions, to say nothing of the sweets of command. , 

The highest rank the Medical Officer obtains b that of Colonel (lately 
conceded, f^mnst the grain, on the sugar plum system), and no honours or dis¬ 
tinctions whatever—no, not even a medal—and should hb means not enable 
tfim to return to England after serving his time in the Board he falls back 
into the rank of Captain, and is commanded by those be formerly com* 
manded. 

It has always been (at least so I have understood,) wth reference to the 
expence of their education, and the importmice of their after titles, that % 

^ more liberal scale of remuneration has hitherto been granted t6 Civiliai^’' 
^ergymen and Engineers m thb countiy. Medical meA whose preparatory 
stnffies and quaHficatioos are equally long, equally laborious, equally arduous 
and of a pidaful and responsible character to boot—that does not appertain 
to the prpfbsuons mentioned; are surdy not'dnrealsoUalde when they pray 
tir'a^mewhat correspoi^ng scale of rumonersdi^ 'IHitfect equality with 
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the other services, they do not wrant or expect f but a grater degree of con* 
formity in remuneration, considering the. many disadvantages th^ labour 
under, they certainly consider as their right, and feel that this has been\oo 
long most unjustly, not to say tyrannically, withheld from them. 


Compared with the Chaplains in the Honourable Company's service. 
Medical Men suffer great drawbacks in various \nays, although there-is a 
strong analogy between them as respects the nutiure of their education and 
duties, as well as the period of life at which they enter the service, no less than 
their relative position in their negative relation to mther the Military or 
Civil service. 


The Chaplain arrives in India at about the same age with the Medical man; 
and after a less expensive education, with the rank of Captain, and the pay 
of some sSven or eight hundred Rupees a month (for I am not quite certain) 
being upwards of twice the amount of the Medical Officer of the same standing 
ranking, however, only as a Lieutenant. 

The Medical Man is at considerable expense in fitting iumself out for India, 
and on board ship is ranked as a Cadet. • 

The Chaplain receives a present of £200 sterling from the Honorable 
Company as outfit allowance; and on board ship ranlus as a Captain. 

The Medical Man, after ten years’ service, is allowed to go home on fur¬ 
lough, and to receive the pay of a Lieutenant during the period of such 
furlough. 

The Chaplain, after seven years* service, may take his furlough, receiving the 
pay of Lieutenant Colonel. 

The Medical Officer, after twenty years service, including a three yeara’ 
furlough, may retire on the pension of a Captain, £191 per annum. 

The Chaplain after eighteen years sendee, incliidinga three years furlough^ 
may retire on the pay of Lieutenant Colonel. 

I come next to the genersd disadvantages under which the Honor^e 
Company's Medical Service of Bengal labours compared with His Mt^esty’s 
Medical EUkblishment. It is very probable that in several of the points 1 urge, 
I may unconsciously commit mistakes. If so, I have s^piy to observe 
that .Buch are perfectly unintentional. Exaggeration will do our cause no 
goo^ and I have endeavoured to avoid it. As Aumanutn ett errare, Sow- 
ever, it is by no means unlikely that some of my positions maybe amenable to 
i^ving holes pick^ in thm. 1 would most avoid this if 1 baft 

Vtfarpaiw Public tJbfHff 
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the dilHculty, owing to my immediate position, of procuring the most minute 
and accurate information, must plead my apology. If my general outlines art!; 
aclfnowledged to be correct (and I do not think they can be moved) I shall 
be content. . 

If then I am rightly informed, Sui^eons in the King’s Service receive ten 
shillings a day, lodging^ money, rations, coals and candles, an European 
servant (a private in the regiment), a cheap mess, and wine free from duty. 
They enter the service without being subject to covenants of any kind, or 
any expensive outfit. When marching, they are supplied with tent and car* , 
riage, except when moving from town to town, in Great Britain, where they 
are commodiously billetted. 

The Medical Officers of Ilis Majesty’s Sendee may exchange from one 
corps to another, and from one part of the Empire and its Cplonics to 
another. They arc not necessitated to subscribe to any fund for orphans or 
widows; Ills Majesty having graciously granted annual pensions, royal 
bounty, and compassionate allowances, which, besides providing for thcf 
widows and fatherless children of those who fall in the field, the royal bounty 
extends to their mothers and sisters; His Majesty’s Medical service contains 
a greater number of grades, and allows higher rank accordingly. The grades 
of the Honorable Company’s Medical Service, are four; viz Member of the 
Medical Board, Superintending Surgeon, Surgeon, Assistant Surgeon, The 
highest ranks with a Cblonel, the lowest with a Lieutenant. His Majesty’s 
Medical Service, 1 believe, contains the following grades> 

Director General. 

Inspector General of Hospitals. 

In.spector. 

Deputy Inspector. 

Physician to the Forces. 

Surgeon to the Forces. 

Staff Surgeon. 

Ditto Assistant Sui^on. 

Surgeon. 

Assistaift Surgeon. 

Hospital Assistant. 

The highest ranks as a Major General, the lowest as an Ensign. 

I come now to the disadvantages under which the Medical Sei^e of Ben* 
gal labours, as respects each particular class, and I naturally commence with 
the 

^ ASSISTANT SURGEON. , 

For. the &‘st twelve or fifteen years, he has nothing but a bore subsistence 
to RRjpacti, and shc^d he have married, or contr^ted debts on the faith of 
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Ris former allowances being continued to him, his case is indeed miserable 
enough, and he looks upon the prospect of obtaining even a moderate compe* 
tence as quite out of the question. Assistant Surgeons, or at least many of 
them, would never surely have entered the service for a mere subsistence. 
If fag and bare kana peena were always to be the order of the day, they 
might have acquired the same -nearer home, or*in a more congenial 
clime. They entered the service, in fact, preferring, what they suppos¬ 
ed would be its immediate advantages, to the prospect of a certain, 
though tardy, competence elsewhere. It is also notorious that along with the 
confident expectation of present advantages, the hope of a sure provision for 
the necessities of broken health and premature old age (too often the natu¬ 
ral cunseqitences of the pernicious climate of the East;) was the great tempta¬ 
tion that led them fifieen thousand miles from their native land. 

A Military Assistant Surgeon’s allowances in charge of a coi^ps, since the 
abolition of the Medical contract, are inferior, not only to those of the Adjii- 
tant and Quarter Master of the Regiment, (who, God knows, are not over- 
pmd,) but to those of Vetorinary Sui^eon! so that the duties of the 
officers mentioned are considered more arduofts, more noble iu themselves, 
and of more importance to the state than those of Assistant Surgeons having 
medical charge of a whole regiment, women and children, and sometimes 
camp followers included. ■ 

An officer in chaige of two companies or more, draws equally for both; 
while a Surgeon or Assistant Surgeon, if he should chance to have the 
charge of two corps in addition to his own, draws only for one; so that the 
principle of giving additional emolument for increased labour seems to be 
entirely overlooked. That, however, is rather a fashionable feature of polity 
now a d.iys, when toil, like virtue, would appear, in high places, to be con¬ 
sidered as its own reward. 

I am not unaware indeed that at the earnest representation of the Medicqj. 
Board, Government condescended to modify its first order, so far as to 
grant an allowance often rupees for each one hundred men (one fifth olTwhat 
a Lieutenant draws for one company) in addition to his own charge, prodded 
that charge is not less than eight hundred men, or at the rate of about six pice 
per man for monthly medical attendance—^where he formerly received eight 
annas. Though aware that this modification was adopted, asakind of a miser¬ 
able bit of sugar plum to somewhat allay the nauseousness oftjheade^a dose, 
yet it has not, that I am awace of, been published in General Orders, but cir¬ 
culated in a comparatively private manner to the Medical Staff of Gorpa 
through Superintaiding Surgeons of divisioas, so that it gm scarcely be 
considered as having the auUtority of an order m council, promul^ted 
through the usual officud channels to the army at large} b^ I may be 
mistaken. H 
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The pay of an Assistant Surgeon now does not exceed that of an Euro¬ 
pean Mechauic, or a Shop-keeper's Assistant in Calcutta, so that, in fact, it 
would perhaps have been better for poor Assistant Surgeons and have saved 
their friends a great deal of unnecessary trouble, if they had come out to India 
as Adventurers,as Mechanics,or as Clerks,instead of following the wretched 
fortune which is now tile lot of a learned but degraded profession. 

It is a very hard grievance upon the Assistant Surgeons, that where they 
formerly received two hundred rupees, or two hundred and fifty a month 
certain, they now only get sixty rupees in addition to their personal pay. 
Assistant Surgeons again who have entered the service since 1823, arc not 
entitled to draw palankeen allowaiice, —which is also a great hardship. The 
fact is, they ought to be allowed a horse and a buggy allowance. Fancy a 
poor devil going backwards and forwards from bungalow to bungalow, in such 
a place, for instance, as Cawnporc, during a hot weather day in a^palankeen! 

In 1821, an addition of one hundred rupees a month was made to the sa¬ 
laries of Civil Assistant Surgeons at the recommendation of the Medical 
Board (at times the Board did good by stealth, and blushed to find it fame!). 
This, however, was reckoiied^too gi>od, and was cancelled. The situation 
of the Militai-y Assistant Surgeon is hard,—very hard,—bat that of the Civil 
Assistant Surgeon is infinitely w’orse. Nothing astonishes me so much as 
that any gentleman should volunteer for such wretchedness. Why do they 
not all resign and retm n to a more dignified position by joining the Arjny ? 
There, at least, they will be surrounded by equals. But at a civil station, 
fhe Assistant Surgeon is a regular nondescript; an Ornithoryncus Paradox¬ 
us. Like the frog in the fable, he is panting and puffing to keep up something 
of an appearance analogous to that of those whose fag he is,but at length some 
day bursts in the process ; or, in other words, bis circumstances become 
irretrievably embarrassed, and he in despair begs to be placed at the disposal of 
the Commander-in-Chief. But then he has private practice.—Oh, the tempest 
in a tea cup, the whale on a trencher!—fancy after a twelve months slaving 
attendance on a big wig in the receipt of fifty thousand rupees a year, receiv¬ 
ing a fee of sicca rupees three hundred! 

But again,—he can*trade. To be sure he can; and he can fly—if you but 
furnish him with w ings; yea, he can move the globe which we inherit, if you 
give him a fulcrum j and he can trade, if you can but teach him the all impor¬ 
tant art of the transmutation of metals, or some other secret process, by 
which he can raise iht fundi necessary for the purjiose. 

It is deeply to be regretted by all who take an interest in our profession, 
that such as it is in India, the circumstance appears to have been altoge¬ 
ther overlooked of the medical being not a stationery, but a continually 
progressive' science, and that the conscientious practitioner cannot rest 
8alis§ed with the knowledge he has acquired, but must constantly endeavour 
to attain moQ!, andjieep pace with the rajnd march of the profession at the 
ggreat centres of human intelligence, Paris and London, &c.«l&c. To do 
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this he ought to hare free jaid full access at all times to the best Medical 
Periodicals of the day, and such important single works as from time to 
time appear. Hitherto it was one of the beneficial results of the old system 
that Assistant Surgeons were able to afford this most necessary expense^ 
and even to render themselves conversant with the sayings and doings in 
collateral and congenial physical sciences. 

The General Order abolishing the medical allowance, has, generally speaking, 
put it out of the power of Assistant Surgeons to continue any longer subscrib¬ 
ing to professional or any other works; of this ainorecotivincingproof need not 
be adduced than the fact of many who were members of the Calcutta Me¬ 
dical and Physical Society and of the Asiatic Society, having withdrawn 
their names solely ami avowedly on the groniul that they could no longer 
contribute to the support of these valuable Institutions in consequence of 
the ruinoift reduction of their income. 

Convinced, as I am, of the certain deterioration of the professional cha¬ 
racter, that must be the effect of a poverty so sordid as that which renders 
scientific and intellectual improvement inconsistent with the rigid economy 
rendered necessary by a suddenly and largo.lj reduced income, I am sure 
that your readers cannot contemplate the prospect of a deeply humiliated 
and distresseil body but with feelings of deep regret. 

1 next come to the Surgeoxs. When the AssistaTit Surgeon has arrived 
at the rank of Surgeon, his situation certainly becomes improved. He has 
the advantage of a small increase of pay, tent allowance and gratuity,and the 
difference between a Captain’s and Major’s batta. To retire upon his pension, 
however, after seiwing his seventeen years in India, is impossible; seeing the 
utter impracticability of his having been able to add any thing to that muni- 
ficient price for the best years of his life, by any savings from allowances, 
scarcely afforded him previous to promotion, above subsistence. The pros¬ 
pect between him and the next step, that of Superintending Surgeon, is a 
dead level. " Blow winds and crack his checks” he can only be a Surgeoa 
and he can only draw a Surgeon’s pay. IFhy should he exert himseK? 
Zeal or no zeal, he has l>read and cheese before him,, and beyond that he 
cannot go for the next fifteen years. True, he sees the Cadets who entered 
the service with him passing him as Majors and Lieutenant Colonels, and 
he sighs at thinking that he must continue only a Surgeon with the rank of 
^’aptain. It is net until his thirtieth or thirty-second year of service that he 
can expect to enter upon the enjoyment of a good salary; so that he com¬ 
mences to save soine,little money at the hopeful age of sixty or sixty-three I 

To demonstrate that the Medical man is not sufficiently rewarded,and that 
upon the principle laid down by writers on political economy* he does not 

In proportion to the expensivenesa of a machine, ought to be the pried ofita 
labonr. It has justly been observed by Adam Smitb, ('Wealth qf fifaeionaj that 

a man educated at the expence of much labour and time, to any of tliose employ¬ 
ments which require extraordinary dexteyity and skill, may be eonipnred to an expen- 
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feceive a reasonable or proper per centage upon the money sunk in his etlu* 
eation &c .—Let us suppose that the medical man at the age of sixteen comes 
out as a Cadet (or better still, had studied at Sandhurst Military College, 
and earned a commission b His Majesty’s Army), and that instead of 
appropriating his little capital in qualifying himself for the medical profes¬ 
sion he had laid out tliB whole amount in Calcutta at compound interest; 
suppose that for the six or seven years beyond the Cadet’s entrance into the 
service which he passed in England, his education, including valuable books, 
and the expense of outfit, &c. &c., altogether amounted to £ 1,500 sterling : 
this money would give at interest in twenty-two years, (the nominal 
tenn of a military man’s servitude), a principal sum of £4,900 which, if 
either sunk in a life annuity or retained at interest with the advantage 
of bequeathing the principal to heirs, would, with a Captain’s pension, afford 
a much greater yearly income than the Medical Officer at present receives 
after serving twice twenty-two years, and attaining the highest rank to 
which he is eligible. From all this, the inference is obvious;—that the Medical 
Officer serves no less than twenty-eight years in this country, without being 
able to retire upon a pension more than etjual to one-third of that which 
might have been derived from the supposed application of his own property. 

Cavaluy Surgeons, by an order of the Supreme Government, issued 
some four or five yean, ago, were deprived of their Cavalry allowances, in 
case of their taking leave of absence, however urgent the occasion might be, 
while anv other officer in the regiment, under similar circumstances conti- 
nuod to enjoy the same; whether tliis rule still holds good, 1 am not quite 

sure. 

The very words in which the Regulations of the Court of Directors on the 
subject of Surgeons retiring from the service are drawn up in, are calculated 
to mislead and deceive ; and they do mislead and deceive young men before 
their arrival in this country, as well as their friends. Thus, for instance, runs 
opc of the Regulations ;— 

" A Member of the^ Medical Board, who has been in that situation not 
less than two years, and not less than twenty years in India, including three 
years for one furlough, is permitted to retire from the service, and allowed 
£600 per annum.” 


Bivo machine ; the work which he lahonrs to^rform, it must be expected, over and 
above the usual wage* of common labour, will replace to him the rvhole expense of 
his education with at least the ordinary profits of an equally valnahle capital. It 
niiistdo thistoo in a reasonable time, regard being had to the very uncertain dera¬ 
tion of human life, in the .same manner as to the more certain duration of the machine. 
The difference between the wages of skilled labour, and that of common labour La 
founded in tiiis principle.” Medical men applyinjf this reasoning, may justly urge 
that affthey entered the se.rvire later in life Uian^ Military Officers and Civilians, and 
as their education is m(H% expensive and laborious tbaa that of tiie former, and not 
less so than tiint of Civilians or Chaplains; they should not be placed upon suchn 
'tnortifying sesde compared with cither as they are. 
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Is it not the tendency of this regulation to make believe that Surgwua 
after about twenty years* residence in India may get into the Board ? By 
Jove! exclaim the fnends of the young Medical aspirant in England, 
“ here’s a glorious service, and in twenty years hence, or twenty-two at far¬ 
thest you may return to yom* native country on a pension of £500 per an¬ 
num, besides what you may have saved from your niunificient pay and allow¬ 
ances, and batta, and all that sort of thing,—be off directly to India !” 

i 

There is no instance, on record, that I am aware of, save from sickness, or 
being made a Lord of and succeeding to a large landed property, two 
events rather common in the life of a Surgeon,—there is no instance, I say, 
with such exceptions, of a Surgeon having retired cn his pension after his 
seventeen years’ service in India. In the army, however, an ofRcer within 
twenty-t)i];ee years’ sei'vice has often obtained his promotion to a Majority or 
Lieutenant Colonelcy, and after that period of actual sei'vicc in India, be¬ 
come entitled to retire on his full pay of sixteen and twenty shillings a day: 
whereas a Surgeon, after perhaps thirty years’ service, is entitled only to the 
retiring pension of Captain, an<l has no chance of [)romotion to the higher 
grades under thirty or thirty-four years’ scrvicS in India. A pension of £190 
per annum, therefore, is considered a sufticient one fur tlie Medical Officer 
after thirty years’ hard employment in an unhealthy climate, and under Military 
restrictions, without any of the honors and privileges t>f military and political 
rank and distinction. 

Valetudinarian Military Officers when disabled for native military duties, , 
are eligible to various local appointments yielding a comfortable subsist¬ 
ence; as Invalid Battalions, Garrison Appointments, Pay-masterships, 
of Pensions; and, in the higher ranks, to the command of Provincial Corps 
and Invalid Thannas. The non-existence of some analogous proiision in 
the Medical Department is to be regretted, as it compels men of broken 
health, and impaired constitutions to remain in the performance of active 
duties to which they are scarcely equal, and the constant endeavour of ful¬ 
filling which shortens their lives. 

• 

The grievances under which the Seniors of the service, viz. the Members 
OF THE Medical Board and Superintending Surgeons labour, are so 
amalgamated as not require separate consideration. Superintending Sur¬ 
geons rank now with Lieutenant Colonels, and the Senior Member of the Board 
can attain no higher rank than the nominal one of Colonel; whereas Military 
Officers of the same standing in the service as Surgeons of twenty-five years* 
have become Majors and Lieutenant Colonels, and those who entered the 
sendee at the same time with Superintending Sui^eons, are Colonels, afid, if 
1 am not mistaken, Brigadiers. I am not aware that the*IIonorable Court 
had the slightest intention of confemng :i higher rank than that of Lieutenant 
Colonel on the Members of the Board, until the glaiii^ anoumly caused by 
the appointment of a King’s Inspector and D^uty Inspector in India 
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arose. For six or seven years, the Court permitted this humiliating ano¬ 
maly that, while the King’s Inspector enjoyed the rank of full Colonel, the 
Senior Member of the Board had only that of Lieutenant Colonel, so that it 
followed, as a matter of course, that the former on all occasions of official 
collision must have assumed and exercised all the rights of the higher rank. It 
was not until this w'as urged and re-urged on the Honorable Court, that they 
at length gave their tardy consent to the performance of arr act of justice, 
by putting the Member of the Board and the King’s Inspector on more equal 
terms—but in this perhaps, they were thwarted by the Horse guards influence. 

That the Medical Service does nor possess that capacity of remuneration 
usually supposed to be inherent in it by superficial observers, may easily 
be crediteJ when 1 mention the following simple fact:—Mr. Meek, after 
serving forty-six years in India anti being a Member of the Board,^ was una¬ 
ble to retire to his native land, and now holds only the rank of a Surgeon 
or Captain, though several of his Juniors have served on the General Staff 
of the Army. The late Mr. Gibb, after serving forty-five years in India, was 
at the age of seventy-two, glail to be permitted to serve another year in the 
Board; and bad he lived to return to his native land, his income arising from 
his pension, and all his savings would not have amounted to more than 
jESOO per annum. 

The alternative of rAirIng on a pension greatly disproportionate to their 
protracted period of service, or being obliged to do duty under those whom 
they had previously controlled in the higher departments of the Medical 
Service, must be bitter and humiliating in the extreme to the senior ebss. 
I can scarcely bring myself to believe that such a degrading anomaly was 
ever serioiVd.y contemplated as likely to liappen by the Court of Directors. 
They laboured, 1 presume,under a prevalent but delusive impression, that by 
the thne a Metlical Officer has served lus time in the Beard, he becomes 
independent in his circiunslauccs and is able to retire on a fortune. Alas! 
it is not so. Accordingly no provision was made for the suppo.sed impossi- 
b'lit case, of a IMedical Officer, after having served his time in the Board, being 
necessitated by the inadequacy of his means to remain in the service. That 
supposed impossible ca.se, however, has occurred in the instance of the 
worthy and venerable Mr. Meek. It might have also occurred in the case of 
Mr. Gibb, and will, I doubt not, if the anomaly be not provided against, occur 
l^ain and again. Could such a thing, I ask, happen in the Army, as a 
General on the Sta^ retrograding, without any fault or demerit save that 
of long service^ to the grade of a Captain ? Assuredly not: why then should 
the Medical Corps be exclusively subject to such a degradation ? As res¬ 
pects the fitness of things the seniors might as well fall back again into^ the 
rank of Assistant*Surgeons for the one is as absurd as the other. Fancy an 
Assistant Surgeon of seventy-two I 

Having thul, as w'ell as other avocations would admit, endeavom-ed to 
point out the present state of the Medical Service of Bengal, I will now in 
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••oncliision suggest a few modifications whlcli I think would materially im¬ 
prove its prospects. • 

1. The rate of house-rent and pay to Assistant Surgeons on their arrival 
in the country to be encreafied. 

2. The one hundred rupees per mensem recom mended to be added to 
the salary of Assistant Surgeons at civil stations, by^ the Medical Board in 
1829,and afterwards cancelled, to be restored, and a reasonable compensation 
to be made them for all extra charges. 

3. Assistant Surgeons in all situations, not in medical charge,tobeaUow- 
ed the full batta of their rank. 

4. Assistant Surgeons in every situation to be allowed palankeen and 
horse allowances of (say) fifty rupees a month. 

5. A full and fair equivalent to be made to Assistant Surgeons in medi¬ 
cal charge of corps, or detachment, for the medicine allowance abolished; 
seeing that the sum now drawn for such does not come up to that cha¬ 
racter and the nature of the arrangement to be the same in all places, and 
not to be affected, as now, by half batta localities. 

6. Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons ordered on unexpected contingen¬ 
cies of a public nature to some other station or charge away from their own, 
to be allowed, in addition to mere travelling charges, the full amount of what 
they would draw with their own proper charge. * 

7. Assistant Surgeons and Surgeons to be divided into classes according to 
Seniority; and their allowances to augment as they advance, in clasBification 4 

8. An increase of rank and grade to be grunted to the department gene¬ 
rally, to be regulated upon the basis of IHs Majesty'.s Medical Department. 

9. Medical Officers under the rank of Superintending Surgeon after 
twenty years’ actual service in India, to be entitled to retire on a pension of 
fifteen shillings per diem, being the maximum retiring pension allowed to a 
Regimental Surgeon in Ilis Majesty’s service. 

10. Some additional pay or personal allowance to be granted to Surgeons 
and Assistant Surgeons in India after stated periods of service on the princi¬ 
ple adopted, I believe, in His Majesty’s service. 

11. Deputy Superintending Surgeons to bo appointed with the rank of 
Major. 

12. Some measure to be adopted to prevent the anomaly poiuted out in 
Mr. Meek's case. 

13. Individuals oV every class to be allowed to retire on the retiring pen* 

sion\>f that grade immediately on promotion. , 

14. The pension of Superintending Surgeons to be encfeased. 

15. The junior member of the Medical Board not to be burthefted in 
addition to his own duties with those of Superintending SurgeSn of the Pre^ 
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sidency, but an independent Superintending Surgeon to be regularly ap£ 
pointed for tliat service. 

16. Situations always held by Medical men in this country, on the leave 
of absence or sickness of the incumbent, to be filled by a Medical man. Such 
for instance as the Botanic Garden, in which a Member of Council, during 
the absence of the inbumbent for three years, officiated I By a parity of 
reasoning, 1 hope, some Medical man will in future be appointed to officiate 
during sickness or absence for a Member of Council. 

17. That no measure a&cting the Medical Department, its constitution 
or emoluments, be adopted by Government or the Honorable the Court of 
Directors without a reference to a General Committee of Officers of rank ; 
a third of the Committee to consist of Medical Officers but not of one grade. 

18. That Medical situations in England, in the gift of the Indvi Compa> 
ny, should in future on vacancies occurring, be bestowed exclusively on Indi¬ 
viduals properly qualified for the task, who have retired from the service. 
I mean such situations as the London Medical Examinership now held by 
Dr. Chambers who can know nothing practically of Indian Diseases, &c. 

1 dare say in spite of myseif, some errors have crept into this long paper. 
If there be such, they arc perfectl)' unintentional on my part. Perhaps, it 
would be as well if you were to submit a clean proof to some Medical friend 
at the Presidency, wit|;i the view of making such corrections as he may point 
out, and I beg that if any friend should undertake such a task, you would 
make whatever alterations he may deem right. By and by, I doubt not, 
that yon will have much abler pens or the subject of Medical grievances and 
rights than that of your friend 

Meertdf July^ 1833. 


MILITARY FORCES OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

^Mr. Editor, —The following Table may be interesting to some of your 
readers. It has been compiled at some little pains, from the best and only 
sources open to me just now, but I hope it may be found sufficiently correct 
to give a general view of the Military forces of the civilised world. Its most 
distinguishing feature will at once excite remark. 1 allude to the very small 
body of troops required at this moment for the Military duties of India, 
being at the rate of about one soldier only to four hundred and fifty of the 
population, while that of Russia is nearly one in fifty. Even the unmilitary 
country of America possesses one r^ular soldier for evdry hundred of its po« 
puUijiun, while every tenth uidividual would seem to be a militia-man and Imble 
to be called out pn emergency. No wonder tlid American inn-keepers and 
fiinners are Captains and Colonels, and that these and other military titular 
distinctions are so conspicuous in the dramatis personae of every group 
brought before us by our Fearons and Trollopes. 
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• The incxpcnsiveness, comparatively speaking, of the Indian Soldiery, will 
also attract observation. The table has not been able to exhibit the military 
charges of the European States, where publicity in these matters is not yet 
much approved of by the unreformed potentates of the continent. But 
unless there is a mistake in the use I have made of the extract from the 
parliamentary returns of Great Britain, it would appear that each fighting 
man at home, with rations pensions and all equipments, cost the public 
in 1830, the average sum of about i;78 per annum; while in India, the 
soldier, including in the same way officer and private, and taking also Eu¬ 
ropean and Native, cost the Company only the sum of about ie44 per annum 
Some curious facts arise out of this enquiry. Ciisting the eye over the 
map of British India, it seems incredible the long line of exposed frontier, 
frequently without a single regiment of the line, or even a scattered detachment 
of 5epo3%. At the present time, for instance, there are positively no troops 
from the post at Junialpore on the Berliampootcr river, to the Goruckpore 
District, with the exception only of a single Battalion of Native Infantry 
with two guns at Mullye, being a line of frontier, situated between the 
British Territories and those of Nepaul, once our inveterate enemy,—of full 
four hundred miles. Our nearest other milit%*y Stations to . this extended 
line arc, those on the Ganges from Berham^iore to Benares, which could not 
spare, on an emergency, a thousand firelocks. This speaks well for our pre¬ 
sent relations with the Goorkahs; and for the tranquil state of tlie Dinagepore, 
Rungpore and Pumeah Provinces, which in the olden time gave no little 
trouble to the native Subah at Moorshedabad. 

MILES. 

P. S. Since inditing the above a very able and lively writer in the Hur- 
i<int newspaper, calling himself Diogenes S'iubbs, has adopted the same view 
as that exhibited in the concluding paragraph, and used it conclusively in 
argument against a public writer under the signature of A Fkienu to 
Inou. The latter had asserted that insurrection only was kept down in any 
part of India by the actual presence of our troops. Your readers will not 
object to my begging you to reprint a portion of Diogenes Stubbs's most 
amusing refutation of this idle eflbrt of an alarmist to depreciate our rule of 
India. It is peculiarly borne out by the Table which I had prepared 
before the appearance of the various discussions in the daily papers. 

Now iny excellent fellow voj ager, we have journeyed from the time we 
left Patna some hundred miles through a densely peopled and a fertile 
country down the principal river of Eastern Bengal and amongst other great 
rivers. The banks of great rivers have at all times been, and for obvious 
reasons, selected, in •conquered countries for such Military posts as were 
supposed necessary to keep the people in subjection; now most excellent, 
FaifiNO TO India, have you, from the uioment you left the handiul of 
heroes at Bbagulpore, have you seen the glitter of one bayonet or the glance 
of one single pair of “Kegimental small clothes i*” Yet forsooth, the peo¬ 
ple arc only kept from insurrection by the actual presence of our trOops ? 
Pooh! pooh I free your mind from caut my ftieud, and believe •me, that the 
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ten or fifteen miHions composing the population of the lands we have tnt*» 
veri^ed, are as much kept down by the actual presence of troops, sis you are 
kept from snoring at night, which I must say you do to an extent' that is 
inconvenient isi a small boat, b}' apprehension of the Lord Chancellor. 

“ Yet if your theory were true any where, it must be true in these r^ions. 
Bengal, Behai* and Orissa, have been longer than any other portion of the 
(Jangetic nation in Brit?*'!) possession, consequently, according to the ninny- 
1 I.VMMKK school, as British Oovenmient has always been »ii.f>govcrnment, 
they have been the longest mis-governed, therefore they must be the most 
discontented ; ergo the actual presence of troops is more rc(|uircd to keep 
down insurrection which is not kept down any where without their pre¬ 
sence u. E. i>. 

“ FitiENO TO India, could you travel seven hundred miles on the principal 
rivers of any country in the world, except the Unite<l States, without meet¬ 
ing any greater number of soldiers that one weak Militia Corps? Can you 
fitul me a political body under any form of government, and com.:(Osed of 
nearly forty millions of members, where the men who bear arms are in no 
greater proportion than about one to every' two thousand of the conirnunity. 
Can you discover in all history, ancient or modern, except for a very short 
period after the conipiest of South America by the Spaniards, a single instance 
of a conquering, and a foreign people holding a country in a state of 
misery and iiiis-governinent for more than fifty years, for so say the 
MNNYHAMMiiHS, witli sucli means ? Taking the old Provinces, the Dewany, 
the longest mis-governed, therefore, of course, the most discontented;—Taking 
those, I believe, I am correct in saying, tliat there is not a single Military 
Station, or a single regular soldier, in any of the following Ziilahs, or to 
speak after a more heroic fashion, counties, viz.; Burdwan, Khoorda, Balasore, 
Jessore, Backcrgnngc, Sherpore, Myiiiensing, Nuddea, Bhcerbuom, Bugoo- 
i*ah, Hajahace, Kungpore, Diiiagcpore, Puriieali, Noakolly, Tipperah, Fureed- 
pore, Maldah, Monghyr, (only Invalids), Bchar, Patna, Tirhoot, Shahabad, 
or Sarun. In short, out of the thirty-five divisions which compose the old, 
mis-govcriied, mal-treated Bengal, Behar and Orissa, there are only seven, in 
whicii the nose of Brutus or President Jetferson himself could be ofiendc<l by 
the savor of a soldier. And what is the uinount of the force which is to keep 
down an oppressed and indignant multitude nearly forty million strong ? 
Why, if the Blue Book deceive me not, fifteen rcghncnts of infantry ; tlie 
Artillery at Dum-Dum, and that famous and potent corps, the entire strength 
of which I never see without thinking of the allied cavalry at the battle of 
Lidpsic, viz. the Governor General’s Body Guard. 

** And now Friend ‘ro India, that we may avoid all mistakes, I will quote 
your very words and leave the world,yea even “the chief of womanhood,” 
the India Gazette herself, to decide how far you are borne out in your hardy 
and confident assertion, by the state of the richest and most populous por¬ 
tion of the British Indian Empire, Bengal, Behar and Orissa. “ It is uni- 
^ersally acknowledged that the constant presence of our troops alone prevents 
disturbances or a plain English — insurrection.'' Letter of Friend to India, 
Jfo. XVI in the India Gazette of the i9th April. 

“ In twenty-eight out of the thirty-five districts which compose by fer the 
mo^ wealthy, by far the most fertile, and by far the most populous portion 
of the Britisn Empire in Asia, there is positively not n single ao|dier of any 
description. Truly this is a most original method of preventing “ distur¬ 
bances or a plain English insert action,” by “the constant presence of our 
troops” at least so thinks DaoaENE.4 Stubbs.” 
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PRESENT STATE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE BENGAL ARMY.. 

TO TItG KRITOK OF THK EAST INDIAN UNITED SEDVICF. JOUUNAL. 

Mu. Editob, —As a mernljer and well wisher of the Bengal Army, I hailed 
with sincere satisfaction the appewanee of No. I. the EaU Indian 
United Service Journal. That it will be generally supported by the whole 
Indian Army, can hardly be doubted, indeed it would say little for the charac¬ 
ter and common sense of this fine large army, if it did not afford liberal sup¬ 
port to a Journal of .so useful a nature, and so devoted to its intere.sts, especial¬ 
ly at a time like the pre.sent, when its future destiny is under discussion, and 
when a periodical of the kind is even necessary were it only to uphold the 
intere.sts and character of the Company’s Army again.'«t the insidious attacks 
of that Torji Journal, the ci-devant United Service Journal published in 
Loudon. • 

Your Journal being ptibli.shcd in Calctitta, too, will make it a more copi¬ 
ous, immediate, and authentic record of ail military matters connected wdth 
thi.s coiintr}', than coulil be the case with one published in London, however 
able or indefatigable the editor might be. * 

I trust, therefore, yon will meet with the support you certainly merit from 
the armies of the three Presidencies, in thi.^, your public spirited attempt, to 
uphold their interests, and that tho.se who may hitherto have taken in that 
other Military Journal, so improperly (as far as we are concerned) designated 
Un'ded Service^ will forthwith transfer their patronage to you, and which, as 
men in general are not fond of paying for their own vituperation, it is natural¬ 
ly to be expected all those appertaining to the army of lloii’ble John will do. 

Having thus premised, I will noiv at once proceed to the consideration of 
the subject denoted in the heading of this letter. To speak then of the 
“ present state of the Bengal Army.” A.s regards its numerical strength, 
with reference to the duties it has to perform, and the contingent ones - 
that may (and in a country like this arc likely) at any moment of time 
to arise, it is undeniably totally inadequate. Of this fact the state of our 
own provinces within the last two years and the numerous miserable 
sliifts the great government of this mighty empire have of late been 
put to, such as prohibiting small escorts to offices travelling, hiring 
chokeedars to take care of public military buildings and officers in the 
very heart of a large captoiiment, making doors with padlocks, affixing bells 
to arms to save two or three sentries, ck»i multis aUiSy afford to the most 
'sceptical ample proof. This too in spite of the troops rendered disposable b^ 
the recent abandonment of a principal station, Keitah. To lany thinking 
man who seriously considers the tenure by which alone we hold this country,, 
the fickleness and fondness for change inherent in the native character, owing 
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to which any impostor can at any time without even funds, raise and heep 
, together (so long as he indulges them in plunder) almost any number of fol¬ 
lowers, horse and foot; the policy or rather justice and necessity of adbrding 
employment to the large surplus military population of India; the very lit* 
tie aflection (notwithstanding all the efforts of Government,) borne to oiir 
Civil Courts and institutions, extending not unnaturally even to our Civil 
Officers,—not so very astonishing, by the bye, in a nation so essentially military 
as Hindostan; the jealousy and ill concealed hatred of nearly ail the Native 
Chiefs, many of whom have been deprived of their territorj', either in 
whole or part, and all of their independence and high consequence ,*— 
the prospect of serious commotions on the other side of the Sutlege im¬ 
mediately on the demise of its present ruler, an event, considering his age, 
as combined with his dissipated life, and eternal warfare with one chief or 
the other, likely ere long, and in all probability very suddenly, *o take place, 
and the necessity of oiir having an tu-my at disposal immediately to profit by 
it, for the double purpose of preventing the Kussians, nominally the Shah 
of Persia, fr<3ra <loing so, and of extending our own frontier to that strong 
river line marked out by nature, together with many other considerations of 
e<]ual moment,—the siipincuess and self-confidence of this Government in run¬ 
ning sucli vast risks for the present wretched purpose of saving a few rupees, 
will afford matter of intense astonishment! Thus, however, it is, and iu defiance 
of all past experience of its had policy, such I fear it will continue, so long us 
the Government in'‘tliis country is so minutely controlled by a Court sitting 
at the distance of half the globe, not composed of statesmen, but of wealthy 
merchants, whose sole thoughts seem ever to have been taken up in keeping 
the proprietors in good humour, by declarmgfuturc dividends and thereby eu- 
furing their own re-election. 

A wise and prudent policy would seem to recommend a very consider¬ 
able increase to our present Native Army ; the Military Force in the country 
having undoubtedly been very considerably weakened by tlie disbanding 
of the Provincial Battalions, and that the increase should be made by giving 
’ additional regiments of the present, or even less strength, as easier kept in 
good order, than laeger, affording a more disposable force that could be dis¬ 
persed all over the country without splitting regiments into detachments, 
and above all, a larger nucleus for any sudden increase both as to quidk- 
ness of recruiting, drilling and equipping, &c. 

The next consideration is,—the present state of the officers of this army^ 
than which truly nothing can well be more deplorable; never, not even in 
1780 was it so bad. There are at the present moment Captains of thirty 
years standing, whose contemporaries arc Field Officers,—some Lieutenant 
Colonels,—^without a chance of promotion;—Lieutenants and Brevet Cap¬ 
tains of twenty-two years, and Ensigns of upwards of 8 years though none 
of them were ever superouuimry Cadets, and all e.\ccpt the Ensigns imvo 
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paiiicipated in the advantages of the new organization of 1824, and of several 
increases! Wiiat then, let me ask, is likely to be the fate of those unfortunate^ 
young gentlemen who have been two and three years in the cotintry and 
still reniiiin supernumerary? It is positively disheartening to think, of it. 
Blit the more it is thought of, aud the sooner it is brought to the notice of 
those in authority the better. ^ 

What, it may be asked, is the cause of this ? The answer, in my opinion, 
is to be found in the reihictions which have taken place, and the present for¬ 
mation of the army. It was foretcen and foretold in 1824 when this forma¬ 
tion was made, what it must inevitably lead to, aud though the entire army 
was then, as nearly as practicable, equalised, yet it has even in this short space 
turned out exactly as foreseen. 

• 

That its sfhtc as to promotion must continue equally irregular, so long as 
tins unfair system exists, is not to be doubted. 

Previous to, and till 1828, this army had every now and then the aid of 
some increase or new organisations, which tended to accelerate promotion, in 
particular of the unfortunate, and thereby, in some degree, preserve the just 
equilibrium of an army avowedly of seniority. It was besides on a ditterent 
and Justcr footing, being divided into corps twice the size of the present, 
which of itself alone, rendered promotion something mofe equah 

It may bo difficult to offer any suggestion for altering and improving this 
injudicious sy.>tem, and there may be objections to almost any plan, but I 
certainly consider it would be beneficial and wise measure if regiments 
wore again formed of two battalions which need not change the present 
strength of officers in each, for except in rendering th^ promotion of 
European officers more fair and equal, they would be, as they always 
were, the same as distinct regiments. Other benefits would attend 
this plan, such as enabling officers more readily by exchanging to the 
other battalion to get on the staflj and thereby affording Government a 
wider scope for selection, or if unhappy or uncomfortal^lc in one battalion to 
get removed to the other; or if it was declared by Government that the whole 
army hould be equalised periodically, and every seventh or tenth year, (say,) 
no very great number of cases of extreme supercession could take place, 
and every officer might then look, as his right in an army constituted like this, 
to attaining the rank of a Field Officer in some reasonable period. The of¬ 
ficers of each regiment, would of course take their chance for bad or ill luck 
between the periodical equalizations, whilst those who might be unfortunate 
* would have the consolation of knowing that their misery could not last alx^ve 
a certain time. In this there not only would be nothing unfiiir, but nothing 
new; as this army, has more than once undergone the process of new organi¬ 
zation, the lapt time in 1824. As au army of strict seniority, however, it is 
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obviously unjust, as welt as cruel, to leave it as it is, Tn a service of seino< 
^ty, as the term implies, oiTicers are supposed to rise equally, according to 
their length of servitude, and in every other seniority service, do so. In 
this, with respect to the officers of the infantry and cavalry branches of the 
army, they most clearly do not now do so, and till some plan or arrangement 
is introduced to rapiedy the defects of the present small corps system, ne¬ 
ver can. Old systems have been changed, why not this, which is of no long 
standing, but of long enough to prove that it is not calculated for a seniority 
service ? In a service of this kind, where no man can help himself forward in 
promotion, it is the particular and bounden duty of Government to consider 
the interests of all, and render equal justice to all, which is not done by per¬ 
severing in any system found to v/ork unfairly and more after the fashion of 
a gambling or lottery concern than any thing else. 

Brevet rank, it may perhaps be urged, would be a remedy for this cruel 
state of things, for the bitter supercession so many deserving old officers are 
undergoing:—So it in some degree certainly would, but only in a small de¬ 
gree. This even however is not given, except to subalterns; they indeed do 
get their Brevet of Captains, but their senior officers, the Captains, are left 
altogether unguarded in this vital point. Why this should bc,itis indeed diffi¬ 
cult to say. A reference was, it is rumoured, made some years ago to the 
Court of Directors on this subject by the present Government, recommend¬ 
ing the promotion fb Major by Brevet of all officers after a certain length 
of service upon the same principle as exists in respect to subalterns, but ne¬ 
gatived by the liberal and ncver-sufficicntly-to-be-extolled worthies com¬ 
posing the Court. Why, upon what principle, it might perhaps puzzle them 
to explain! most probably, however, because they did not proj)erly under¬ 
stand the subject, as is unfortunately but too frequently the case with them 
in Military matters, and which unhappily for their Military Servants they 
never condescend to enquire of them about, but when they do enquire at all i^ 
is from the horse guards! the evil effccls of which, we frequently deeply feel. 
They ought to have some military adviser well acquainted with the army, and 
they have one nominally in Colonel Salrnond their Military Secretary! but he 
is much too old, his tine has gone bye, and he is no longer fit for the situation. 
He should be pensioned, and another appointed j and just at present they 
could get a particularly fit and qualified man for the appointment in our late 
Adjutant-General, Colonel Fagan. From the manner in which the Court of 
Directors always treat their servants (military ones at any rate) when they 
go to England, it is, I imagine, deemed infra dig to have any thing to say 
with them ! Strange this I The King of Great Britain does not so behave 
to his Military Servants! As, however, old serv ants, having earned it, are 
entitled to the consideration of their employers, the absolute necessity o^ 
doing something for many old and deserving officers still, unhappily fo^ 
theixsclves, in the grade of Captain, clearly indicates the policy and 
propriety of the Local Government making a second and more vigor- 
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ous attempt to shett our ^rorthy masters the impoHey, cruelty, and injnii- 
tice of their any longer delaying to press the Subject on th6 notice of 
His Majesty’s Ministers. The present ministry too, and the present 
chairman are much more favorable to this army than the last; so that the 
time also appears favorable for bringing the case^ forward. The only 
argument I have ever heUrd s^ainst thb is, that it would cause the 
supercession of king’s officers, and would consequently (as every propo¬ 
sal for the benefit of this army generally k) be strenuously opposed at the 
horse guards. I do not comprehend this; the two armies are so distinct, and 
SO difibrently constituted, that T cannot but consider every thing proposed 
for the amelioration of the condition of the exiled officers of this army, being 
thus ioimedtately considered not With reference to its abstract necessity or 
justice, but merely with reference to the efidct it may have on the other, 
when no such consideration is ever evinced towards this array, when the case 
is reversed, as most unjust. Let both $tand on their own constitutions, and 
neither interfere with the other. Although the one is called, by way of dis¬ 
tinction, the Army of the Crown, and the other, for a difierent reason, perw 
haps, that of the Company, are they not both in point of fact equally 
the armies of the state ? Does not the Ira]^rial Parliament of Great 
Britain and the King in Council also take upon themselves the duty of le¬ 
gislating for the Company’s Army ? and does not this alone prove that the 
Company’s Army is also the Army of England ? Thk question however 
might be set asleep by simply conferring the same boon on His Majesty's 
Officers in this country; and as it is done with their Subaltern Officers, why 
should it not be likewise done with their Captains ? 

Another aid this army formerly had, and now no longer has, was the 
Provincial Battalions, the commands of which, as being a comfortable pro- 
'idsion foi* aid worn out of&cers, induced mmiy to invalid and thereby accele¬ 
rated promotion. 

There k now no Outlet or method of providing for officers who from agb 
Ur infirmities are no longer calculated for the active line of the profession, 
tmt who (from slowness in thmr promotion or other causes) have not the 
means of retiring. In every other army in the world there are certain ap¬ 
pointments set aside for aid and disabled offieers t none requires it more 
than this; and it would be but an act of justice if government was to take 
this into its serious coniuderatioA, as it n not only a great hardship on indi¬ 
viduals, but on the army genwally, the efficiency of which is injured by the 
presence of such officers, and its promotion retarded. 

• • 

The Grand Want, as it seems to me, in this army is, its having no repre¬ 
sentative or channel of direct communication with the Government ^nd 
Court of Directors, placed in a sufficiently important and independent situa¬ 
tion to bring to the due notice of Government or the Hon’ble Court its 
wants, and represent its mangold grievance. As it is coiisidered right to 
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b,ave a Kind's Officer for its Commander in Chief, though one of its own, 
it is to be {Ji'esumed, wouM answer equally well, there should be a Military 
Member of Council at each Presidency taken from the Company’s Army 
at that Presidency, an officer of a certain standing, and character (no mat¬ 
ter his rank, for thai^could be ^ven him on nomination to the council) well 
acquainted with the array, its w'ants, desires, &c. drc. The Commander-in- 
Chief at each Presidency, it is true, has a seat, but being an officer of ano¬ 
ther army, cannot be thought, and indeed experience has so proved, a very 
efficient advocate for that army, as it is but natural to suppose he will 
feel more inclined to advocate the cause of the army to which he himself 
belongs, and of which he knows more, than that of which he is not a 
member, knows little or nothing, and with which all intercourse will, after 
the short term of four years’ cease. This, let me assure you, is no small want 
either; so much the contrary, that until it is in some way remedied, this 
array never can hope to have its representations or wants pro[)erly at¬ 
tended to, or even justice done it in cases where it hajipens to come into 
contact with the Royal Auxiliary Army of India. Had this army had 
such a representative to call attention to, and advocate its cause, is it pro¬ 
bable that we should now, at this time of day, and after all our services, 
suffer the uselessly inmdiouSf and monstrously unjust deprivation of our 
commission of passing the Cape of Good Hope ?—the next to entire 
want of the honors,-so grateful to a soldier, in the gift of our Sovereign ?— 
the galling inferiority in our comparative rank (as it is somewhat facetiously 
called,) with the Officers of the Civil Service ?—the unfeeling neglect evinc¬ 
ed in not allow'ing (as is usual in other armies) some favorable method of 
remittance to England ?—that our Lieutenant Colonels would have been 
superseded and a King’s Officer thus promoted, put into the command of 
Agra ?—Or that such a vast disproportion of commands would always be 
given to King’s Officers on all occasions of service, where cither honor or 
profit is to be gained ?—for a glorious instance in exemplification of which 
vide Bhurtporc ! the number of Company’s and King’s Troops there, with 
the number of Generals, Brigadiers, &c. of the former and latter services, 
with the additional fact of a King’s Major General, belonging to the Madras 
Presidency, having been brought up all the way by dawk from Calcutta to 
command a division, wliilst at the same time a Company’s Lieutenant Ge¬ 
neral, one of the very few of our officers decorated with the insignia of one 
of the higher, though not the highest, grades of the Bath, and in Com¬ 
mand of a Division of the Army close to the scene of action, from which a 
considerable part of the force had been taken, was refused permission, 
though he volunteered lus services ! 1 ! Or, if such injustice did happen, would 
tiiey not be redressed ? 

r 

Jt is commonly said that it is impossible to avoid giving King’s Officers 
the princijvd commands on such occasions, because the officers of the crown, 
actually present with their regiments on such occasions, are entitled to them 
from their rank I If so, it only proves the necessity of'adding a consider- 
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able numlier of officers of rank to the Company’s Array, for the purpose 
of putting it on an equality, at least, in this respect, with the more favore<J 
arm)', or that so many officers of the rank of colonel should not be allowed 
to be present with King’s Regiments in this country. There is already, if 
I mistake not, some regulations on this subject, Imt, I suppose, not attend¬ 
ed to, as it is manifest there is always found to be a great number of King’s 
Colonels forth conning on all occasions where Brigade Commanders are to 
l)e made. In a word, justice recjuircs that some plan should be de\iscd for 
relieving the Company’s Array from this intolerable grievance. 

In your first niimher yon have published a nunioricul list of General and 
Field Officers in His Majesty’s Array, by which it appears there arc no less 
than one thousand five hundred in the. actual receipt of pay from ihe British 
Governmenttfor an array of little more than one hundred thousand men. 
You have likewise published in the same muuber ,an account of the 
nuiiiei'ical strength of the Company’s Army, but have omitted to give 
us a immerical list of the Government and Field Officers classed 
under their separate heads as you have the other. Suppose, liy way of 
contrast, you now favor us with this ? It lyight prove of great ser¬ 
vice to us in various ways and you will, therefore, I trust, publish it 
in your next*. It is essential to draw the attention ol those in authority 
to this point, one of the last importance to this army—in which the want 
of officers of rank is as much felt, as the contrary is in the Royal army; and 
it is evident that until this array is stocked with a greater proportion of offi¬ 
cers of rank, it must continue depressed, and to have the mortification of 
being continually coinniandcd by officers not b*‘longing to it. Goveniinent 
will therefore, it is to be hoped, adopt measures for giving the Bengal Army a 
fair and sufficient number, relatively, to its numerical strength. If length 
and continuity of servitude entitled (as it ought) officers to high rank, the 
officers of the Company’s Army would supersede those of Ilis Majestj’; very 
few of the officers of the King’s Army serving actually continuously throughout 
their career, as the Company’s Officers do. 

There is another evil with which the Company’s Arra 5 Hias to contend, and 
by which it siiflers. 1 mean the very short tour (four years) of Commaiv* 
ders-in-Chief. If it must be commanded ly an officer of another army, his 
tour of command should at least be made long enough to enable him to 
become thoroughly acquainted with it, which is by no means the case at 
present; or, if owing to the vast number of King’s General Officers always 
looking out for employ, this may not be considered feasible, the Comman- 

dcr-hi-Chief should (instead of being surrounded with a personal and coufi- 
• deiUial^taff equally unacquainted with the peculiar nature and constitutiqp 
of this army as liiinself) be provided with one, especially a Military Secretary, 

* We copied the list from an Euglish periodical; but w« will prepare the desired 
list iu our upxt - Eo. 
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ifom o0icers of long standing, and expei^ance m the- Con^ny’s 
Sihould it b,e deemed indispensible, another Military Secretary might be ap¬ 
pointed for the King’s Troops or the Quarter Master General of the King's 
Troops might, with some addition to his salary, take the duties. 

A Governor Geneial when he arrives in this country finds a council and 
secretaries all provided ready,—men, well versed in their business, and ac¬ 
quainted with the duties of every kind appertaining to (he Government. lie 
need therefore never be at a. loss. Nevertheless it is thought advisable to 
allow a Governor General to stay longer than a Commander-in-Chief. 

It may perhaps be urged that the Adjutant Gmieral and Quarter Master 
General of the army are both Company’s Officers, from whom a Commander- 
in-Chief can obtain every information:—admitted: he certmnly. could; but 
unfortunately the army knows by sad expeiience that their advice is little 
sought and less attended to. Their situations moreover are not of sufficient 
importance or independeura to render their opinions or a dvice of much 
weight; or to encourage them to any thing approaching to remonstrance or a 
vigorous advocacy. t 

They might certainly be considerably improved in tins respect by making 
their appointments independent of the authorities in this country as the 
Military Auditor General’s is; but, even then, I doubt their ability to do 
much, if, as is almost universally the case, they are opposed by the Military' 
Secretary. 

In the British Army there are, besides all the authorities at the Horse 
Guards, a Secretary at War, and Master General of the Ordnance, Cabinet 
Ministers, direct representatives to advocate its cause; also a number of 
Officers always in both Houses of Parliament. The same in the Navy. The 
consequence of which is that every thing relating to those services is sedu¬ 
lously and jealously watched, the good effects of wUch they feel. This grand 
nrmy, on the contrary, twice the size of that of the Crown, may literally 
be said to be withouL a representative or advocate. It is in a manner bound 
hand and foot, and left to the mercy and TiberaXity of its masters in Lcaden- 
lyill Street, and those by them placed in authority over it in, this country ! 
The very serious and injurious consequences to its interests that it suffers 
owing to this are little known out of the Army. One of its consequences is 
compelling it, on all emergent occasions, to form committees, raise sub¬ 
scriptions, and appoint delegates, for which Captain Macan (who always 
when in this country pretended to be the first friend of this army,) in his. 
evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons comments upon it 
in no meatured termt. What else, however, allow me to ask, can l>e done ? 
Had the King’s Army no other mode of making their grievances Known, 
would they not, as is the case with the Company’s Army, be compelled, to. 
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hifve recourse to it, or other simiku* onm ?' It is in tire highest degree un* 
generous and unfair therefore to blame the Compan/s Army for ^ing that^ 
which circumstances, not in any way brought on by themselves, and the coh« 
stitution of their army without any representative or proper channel of 
communication, rendered in fact absolutely imperative. 

e 

It is ofien said'by King's Officers that they do not share equally in tho 
Staff Appointments ; I much doubt if this, aftm: all, is really the case. On 
the contrary, I rather incline to think that if the number of Commands and 
Staff Appointments of one kind or othm* at the three Presidencies held 
by them were reckoned, that it would be found they had their full share, 
relatively, of course, to their strength, as compared with the Company’s 
Army. In this Presidency, besides the Commander4n.Ghiefi>lu{>, most of 
the personal Staff Appointments to the Governor General, Ck>mmaader« 
in-ChiefancfGeneral Officers on the Staff, the commands of Fort William 
and Agra, they have the Military Secretary to the Commanderdn-Chie^ 
the best MilitOii'y appointment in the counry, au Adjutant and Deputy 
Adjutant General, Quarter Master General, and Major of Brigade, In- 
spector of flospitals, &c. Now* considering that^ the King’s Array in this 
country is but an auxiliary one,—that the officers belonging to it are 
continually being exchanged and going backwards and forwards ta Eu« 
rope,—and that the Army of the Crown is already in possession of ail the ap^ 
pointments in its ^ft in every other part of the world, hot^ Civil and Military; 
>^(for,are they not Justices of the Peace, Members of Council, and Comman- 
ders-in*Chicf and Governors in almost every colony belonging to Great 
Britain?—in none of which do the Company’s Officers ever share)—they 
Itavc, as it seems to me, already rather more than their just share. If it is 
said that Company’s Officers cannot possibly hold appointments in the terrU 
tories and possessions strictly under the rule of the King; it may be replied, 
on the. same principle, that King’s Officers should not hold thc«n in the 
territories and possessions immediately uuder the sway of the Honorable: 
Company,—for this argument cuts two ways. 

Adverting to the fact of the numerous civil appointments held by the 
Officers of His Majesty’s Army in different peurts of the world, ia it not some¬ 
what extraordinary that a greater nunvber of Company’s Offices are not 
employed in civil and political situations in this country ?• At the pre¬ 
sent, and indeed at all former times, maoy more Madras Officers arc thus 
employed than Bengal ones. Wherever' officers have- been so employed, 
they have given entire satisfaction ; and from the great knowledge of the 
natives acquired by regimental officers they would fmiuenUy be found • 
* fitter for, and mote able to gjve satisfaction to natives than tl^e eutirfely. 
brought up in the Civil Service, aad who have not had the advantages in 
these respects that a Military man .possesses. Besides which it is a well koavm 
fact that natives prefer MHitary men.. Haw many old.and desemnug officers' 
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are there at this present moment pining away in useless inactivity and miser* 
able despondence with their r^ments, for which in their present rank they 
are not, from length of service, age, and consequent disgust,at all fitted? lal- 
hide of course to such as have been unfortunate in their promotion, but 
who, if so employed, might prove of the greatest use. Any that were not 
found fit might be rediundcd to their regiments. What a capital method, too, 
it would be of compensating such officers in some degree for their misfortune 
vtithout any extra expence to the state! The present cruel and injudicious 
regulation restricting StalF employ, if not, as would be better, altogether res¬ 
cinded, might at least be relaxed in favor of officers of a certain standing, 
for whom some little consideration ought to be shewn. 

During times of peace more officers might he spared from their regi¬ 
ments, though certainly the more Kuropean Officers present with them in 
war, the better. Every officer should, when his regiment goes on service, 
be ordered to join it, and no man of honor or character either could, or would 
grumble at being, when nevesmryt ordered on such occasions to join at his 
own expence by dawk. Officers of a certain standing who have been unfor¬ 
tunate in promotion.—Capti'ins of from twenty-five to thirty years service 
are not in the places befitting their age with their regiments as mere com¬ 
manders of companies; they cannot help feeling it, and be discontented 
and unhappy; all whjch must frequently have an efleot on their juniors 
far from beneficial; and officers commanding regiments would rather not 
have men of such long standing, so nearly contemporary with themselves, 
present. The feeling is natural. It would, therefore, be in every way benefi¬ 
cial to the individual, to the Government, and to the service, if such were, 
until they can bv promotion be put into their proper places, provided for 
away from their Corps. 

Amongst the officers examined by the Sub-Committee of the House of 
Coinmous, I have in vain looked for the name of our highly talented and 
most respected late Adjutant General Colonel Fagan. He will, however, 
it is earnestly hoped, be examined. 

# 

The general relief has just arrived, by which it appears very few regi¬ 
ments are to move this year. It also however appears that due con¬ 
sideration, or to speak more truly, justice is not done, as some corps 
are kept up the country which have never been down, and others that have 
been long down are not ordered up. One corps is ordered up that is now 
in Bengal for its first time though an old one; thus letting it uif with a half 
tour of the lower provinces, a tour being very generally considered at six 
years, or two stations; whilst another that has been three reliefs in Bengal, 
is not even yet f*rdere<l up. Had the 33d, indeed, been ordered up as a sort of 
reward for their good i.onduct in vuluntceriug to go round by sea to Cut- • 
tack, nothing could have been objected, and it w'uuid have been a very ^ 
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pAitic measure. This is not by any means fiiir; every regiment should in 
common justice, have its fair proportion of all parts of the coijntry,—the 
agreeables and disagreeables of every description, including health, ot all 
parts of the country, being precisely the same to all, and the loss in the 
diftcrence of exchange between siccas and sonats, to say nothing of half 
Batta,&c.,also. In every point of view, both as regards Efiropeaa Officers and 
men, it is extremely unjust favoring any particular regiments in these res¬ 
pects, done as it always must be, at the expcnce of others. Every corps too 
requires being every now and then in* the Upper Provinces, were it only 
for the purpose of getting good recruits, and recruiting the health and ap¬ 
pearances of the old men. Speaking of recruiting, it wouhl, I conceive, be a 
good regulation, if it was ordered that all recruits enlisted from a certain 
date throughout the army, should be enlisted for general service. H this were 
done, this army would in the course of a fe>v years become a general service 
one; the same as the armies of Madras and Bombay,and thus a sort of stigma, 
or taunt against the Bengal Anny done away with, and all this too, without any 
danger or difficulty. Moreover, such a measure would prove serviceable iti 
other ways, not exactly military, by gradually assisting to do away with many 
of the absurd customs of caste, and other prejudiqes, and thereby assisting the 
spread of general knowledge. It is very true, volunteers may generally be 
obtained but it would be more regular and more like a disciplined army if re¬ 
giments could (as they can in every other servicej^ be ordered The 
a3d Re<pment Native Infantry, very much to its credit, volunteered to 
a man a short time since to go by sea to Pooree to relieve the 47th, 
and enable it to proceed on service against the refractory chief of Deknaul. 
But then it was for a very short passage in steamers; not that I mean to 
infer that it would not have volunteered for a larger voyage, as it is evident 
the feeling in that corps must have been very good. But this is a thing we 
know from experience, that cannot always be depended upon; indeed on 
this very occasion, it is reported that the 33d was not the first regi¬ 
ment asked to go. The grand point then for the name and credit of the 
British Army and for the spread of enlightened ideas throughout the country, 
to say nothing of the vast increase thereby in the general usefulness to the 
government of the army, can only be attained by the mode I have suggest¬ 
ed, of introducing a system of recruiting entirely for general service. 

In conclusion, I shall just advert to the truly extraordinary and manifestly 
unjust regulation lately issued, directing that if at any time an officer shall be 
required to join his Regiment from Staff employ, the one last appointed, i. e. 
shortest time absent, shall be the one to join. If any regulation was necessa¬ 
ry to Jje issued on this subject, it should, one would naturally suppose, if 
any thing like common sense or justice were attended to, have been ftie 
very reverse of this. The case is too obvious and the arguments too many 
and plain to require being brought forward, as they must strike any tmfti of 
common sense or observation. 
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Tht in th& SoldaH*» Vhmn, 

'Hie great fault of the Ck>ait crt* Oirectere and the present OOTemment 
heems to be over tegideHng ; tnafcing regulations for every minute contingency 
that-had vei^ much bettra-be left to the discretion of the government for the 
time bdng to act accortling to circumstances. The evil effects are, however, 
aeverdy fdt in this army, where there ore not the same facilities that exist 
in the King’s Army^ctf evading relations. 

.ANomrMous. 

THE KNIGHT IN THE SOLDaN’S CHAIN. 

Sir Ayroers’s oeU is murk and fell. 

But three short paces square; 

A mighty chain, with ceaseless pain> 

His fiest’ring ancles bear. 

Borne down in fight, by .’whelming nyght 
And countless Paynim blows. 

All Syria’s fear pines helpless here 
In thraldom of his foes. 

With lockr unshorn, and buff coat tom, 

And fiercely clenched hands, 

Indignant eye and bursting sigh, 

>11 grim and pale he stands. 

Oh for an hour, one eager hour. 

Of glorious battle’s charms ! 

And oh to bear your clarion clear, 

Mine own tried men at arms i” 

** Oh for my steed, the firm in need. 

The g^wart and the proud ! 

The prompt to wheel, at tmteh of steel. 

Like Falcon ’neath the cloud.*’ 

Oh for the shoot, when blades leap out, 

Aad pennons fling them free; 

The starry glance of level lance. 

The whirlwind charge for me 1” 

*When slaughter’s rain dyes all the plain. 

And fate struck foeroen reel, 

And rank on rank, press front and Awk, 
like wave on wave of steel.** 

** Better to die stiien pride is h%h 
And battle field is won; 

Better to &U» than pine In 
And feel death creeping onl” 
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" Oh for the chance of blade and lance 
To win a warrior’s bier! 

Better to sleep that slumber deep. 

Than rot in anguish here!” 

“ Mine heart is dead, mine hope is fled, » 

My very soul is naught; 

Unceasing spring, with ceaseless sting, 

Wild agonies of thought.” 

“ Fell darkness round, like heavy swouud. 

And horrid piles of stone; 

Cold chains that wear, a fierce despair, 

A fever and a moan.” 

Oh for an hour, one burning hour. 

Of glorious battle’s charms 1 

And oh 1 to hear yon clarion clear. 

Mine own tried men at arms 1” 

* P. «. T. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL COMMANDANTS. 

TO THE EDITOR Ol' THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOUItNAl. 

Sir, —It should seem that the memorial of Colonel Henry Faithful, of the 
Artillery, is likely to be attended to by the Home Authorities, and the 
injury he complained of redressed. 

Will you, Mr. Editor, or any of your military readers, inform us upon what 
prihcij)le those Colonels of the Indian Army, who, prior to the promotion 
of 1829, attained the rank of Lieutenant Colonel Commandants, and, conse¬ 
quently, Regiments, did not, immediately take rank of all Company’s 
Lieutenant Colonels, although, (from the mere chances of re^mental rise in 
our army} they may have previously stood below some of them as Lieute¬ 
nant Colonels ? That this was obviously their right 1 think is indisputable ; 
they were to all intents and purposes full Colonels, thdbgh it was, at that 
period, thought expedient to style them Commandants instead of Colonels, 
merely to prevent the supercession of His Majesty’s Lieutenant Colonels— 
yet, although they obtained Regiments as Lieutenant Colonel Comman¬ 
dants, long before the others they have ever since ranked below them, and 
arc so placed in the gradation list, though they occupy their just position in 
the Seniority list of Colonels of Regiments. 

PERICLES. 

* • 

P. S. I observe some Colonels, who though they were Lieutenant Colo* 

nel Commandants, and consequently obtuned Regiments, so early as 1825, 
yet rank below Colonels who only obtained their Regeneuts iu ljj29. * 
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MILITARY RETIRING FUND. 

[The following is a correct copy of the Report of the Committee appoint- 
eil by Governuieiit to consider the details of a proposed Retiring Fund. We 
have thought it as w^l to give the report at length, because the publication 
in General Orders, and the newspapers appears to have been very imperfect.] 

To Lieutenant Colonel Casement, 

Secretary to Government, 

Military Department^ 
Sin, 

In obedience to the orders of Government communicated in your letter of 
the 28th August, we have the honour to re[)ort that having carefully cxa> 
mined and compared the several documents transmitted to us on the sub< 
ject of the proposed Military Retiring Fund, we are decidedly of opinion that 
such an Institution would be extremely advantageous to the army at large, 
whilst, to the state, the financial expense of the measure would fall far short 
of the beneficial effect, which would accrue to it from tlie improved condi¬ 
tion of the service with regard to the prospect of promotion, as well as from 
the younger class of ofliccrs''who would thereby be., brought into the com¬ 
mand of Regiments and Divisions of the Arinj'. 

2. —We are apprelrensivc, however, that much difficulty will be experienced 
in persuading a hu'gc proportion of officers to tax themselves to the amount 
which would appear to be necessary in order to carry the measure into coui- 
plete effect, agreeably to the limit marked by the Honorable Court of Direc¬ 
tors. Even of those who most strenuously advocate the establishment 
of a Retiring Fund, it is the opinion of a large class, that no bonus which it 
is likely to offer, will be sufficient to induce the required number of officer 
in the grade of Lieutenant Colonel to retire: whilst a class, perhaps still 
larger than the former, look upon the sum to be offered, not so much in its 
true light of the price given for those advantages of the service which the 
Retiring Officer resigns, as in that of a compensation for the slowness of pro¬ 
motion which any particular officer may have experienced. It is on this 
account that the last Wntioned class advocate the principle of the bonus 
being offered entirely with reference to length of service instead of superi¬ 
ority of rank. 

3. —The Military Auditor General in his letter of the 31st December 
1832, has ably pointed out the disadvantages w'hich would attend the course 
adverted to, under the existing organization of this army; and had that 
Officer contented himself with so doing, his observations would have com¬ 
manded our unanimous concurrence, but he has gone on to suggest that 
the difficulty acknowledged to be felt on this head should be removed by 
“ permitting the Captidns to rise in a line gradation list as at present with 
Majors.” Such a change in the organization of the service, wc deem it 
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our duty to remark, would in the first place materially tend to defeat one 
principal object of a Retiring Fund; which is, to favour the advance of 
comparatively young and active oflicers to the higher grades ofi the army, 
one advantage of a regimental rise undoubtedly being, that by the chances 
of the service officers whilst still in the vigour of life may possibly arrive 
at the command of corps j an event which, under a^ seniority promotion 
throughout the line, would be entirely hopeless. In the second place we would 
observe, that the occasional superccssion attending a regimental rise to the 
grade of Major, though it is frequently extremely galling to individuals, is 
yet attended with the salutary efiect of encouraging that military ardour, 
which is at once the greatest ornament and safeguard to the character of an 
army. An officer when ordered upon service, or when going into action, 
knows that if he survives the common peril lie will reap also the coinuion 
reward in the promo'dou which that service may occasion; but if he has to 
wait, underbill circuinstunccs, until ihe whole of his seniors throughout the line 
be promoted, the gallant conduct of his particular regiment will have no 
other eiTci t than that of causing him to be removed; or to be retained, 
perhaps as Senior Captain, until several Majors in succession, total strangers 
to the corps, have superseded him in the coinniuml of it. These objections 
would aiiply even if the alteration in question* were only to lla^'e cilect 
pfospcctively, with regard to all who might hereafter enter the service; 
but, if the measure were to be adopted at the jirescnt moment, it would be 
highly injurious to a l those who have the good fortiin# to stand higher on 
the list at present than a mere seniority rise would perhaps have allowed. 

4. —We are not ignorant that the ineasurcof rendering the Majority a line 
ste,), would ensure the support ofa considerable number of officers, who would 
otherwise feel indisposed to concur in the establishment of a Iletiriug Fund. 
But, even if this point were conccilcd, we are far from believing that its eflcct 
would be to increase the amount of contributions to the extent supposed; for 
we hold it as incontrovertible that the lower the rotirenients arealluweil to take 
place upon the list, the less will be the inducement to the higher ranks to 
contribute. If Majors are to be purchased out, few or no Lieutenant 
Colonels will subscribe; whatever advantage, therefore, might be expected 
fi-om the measure now adverted to, would in a great degree be neutralised by 
the Lieutenant Colonels being thereby deterred from joining the Instituiion. 

5. —F.von if the operation of a Retiring Fun<l be prevented from descend* 
ing lower upon the general list of officers than the junior Lieutenant Colo¬ 
nel, we are hardly sanguine enough W reckon upon so large a portion as one 
half of that grade becoming subscribers. We arc of opinion, however, that 
subscri[)tions to a considerable extent, though not regularly, may occasional¬ 
ly be expected from them upon the following principle. It is, we believe, ge¬ 
nerally held that the money value of a Lieutenant Colonel’s expectation of 
being able to retire with the emoluments of a regiment, is about 2A,OOU 
rupees when he is at the bottom of the list. It is thence deducihle that, as 
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the rate of his advance is regulated exclusively by the ordinary rate of mor'< 
tality among the Colonels and Lieutenant'Colonels above him, every resig¬ 
nation is werth a certain fixed sum to him according to the part of the list' 
in which it takes place. This sum (we have reason to believe) may be 
roughly estimated at something less than about one thousand rupees for 
every six and half ^signations, from the Ist-Lieutenant Colonel to the 
nineteenth on the list for every four, from the tiineteenth to the fiftyeighth, 
and for every one and a half, amongst the eighteen immediately above the 
junior. Lieutenant Colonels therefore, might with propriety be called upon 
to contribute agreeably to the above estimate; that is, at the rate of one yell's 
subseription, or nine hundred and sixty rupees for every one and half resigna* 
tions effected by the Fund, amongst those of the third class just mentioned, 
who were above them on the Ibt, and the same for every fonr resignations in 
the second class, and every six and half in the first class. This arrangement 
we are of opinion would secure a considerable amount of contribiition from 
the grade of Lieutenant Colonel, particularly as several resignations would in 
ail probability occur among the officers on furlough, someof whom, although 
perhaps high upon the list, would be tempted by the offer of 2,000 or 2,500£ 
to avoid the risk and trouble attending a return to their duty in this dis« 
tant part of the world. ' 

6.—-With the modifications which the preceding observations suggest, we 
beg to state that the jolan of a Retiring Fund submitted by the Military 
Auditor General has our entire concurrence. On a subject on which such 
diversity of opinion prevails, we are aware that the unaninious approval by 
the army of any specific scheme is not to be expected; and we deem it a part of 
our duty to state our decided opinion, that no practicable means exist of com¬ 
pelling the minority to be governed by the will of the majority of the 
Officers of the Army, however small that minority might happen to be. 
But, at the same time, we do itot conceive that there is any necessity for 
delaying the establishment of the Fund on that account, unless it be found 
that the extent to which it can be canied into effect, is not sufficient to 
indemnity its supporters for the outlay of their contribp.tions. It is abun¬ 
dantly manifest from the documents now before us, that the rates of sub¬ 
scription expected from the several grades are in some instances less than 
half the present value of the benefit which each individual will derive from 
the proposed Fund, provided about half the Lieutenant Colonels, and all 
under that rank, become subscribers. Even in the higher grades, in which 
the rates of subscription appear more nearly to approach that value, the 
general advantage of promotion, independent of pecuniary considerations— 
the exemption from the more harassing duties of the junior ranks, together 
with the hope of soon attaining to command and influence, tend to reduce the 
value of subscriptions, as compared with the benefits obtained by their means. 
Under this view we do not believe that we are much in error in estii*iating 
the hontributions, universally, at only equal to half the real value of those 
benefits. 1)^ therefore, a moiety of the officers at lai-ge should accede to the 
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pian to be proposed, it might be carried into effect to half the extent sano 
tioaed by the the Honorable Court, without any individual paying more 
for the advantage gained than it was actually worth. They wouW not, it is 
true, reap any pecuniary advantage from the Fund, but they would not lose. 
The plan of giving a Bonus instead of an Annuity to the Retiring Officer, 
is favorable to the arrangement here suggested, since it ja a manner isolates 
the transactions of each year, and rentiers it totally independent of those 
which follow. Every indivitlual pays for his share of a benefit to be receiv¬ 
ed on the spot; and should the institution cease to operate immediately 
after the transaction is closed, he loses nothing, unless, as before remarked, 
the Fund be supported by a smaller proportion than half the aggregate num¬ 
ber of officers composing the aimy. If the method now pointed out of 
bringing a Retiring Fund into gradual operation should succeed, we have no 
doubt whatever, that the high honourable feeling of military men would not 
fail speedilyVo induce the dissentient parties to join the institution, rather 
than contimie to participate in advantages purchased at the expense of their 
brother officers. 8o deeply, indeed, are we impressed with a sense of the 
inaiiifold advantages which a Retiring Fund would confer upon this atinf 
that we should feel ourselves justified in urging its introduction even upon 
a smaller scale, in the first instance, than that wlfich we havejust specified- 
in the lull coufidetice that those w ho at first might decline to support the 
measure would very speedily waive their objections and pa>ing up all their 
arrears indemnify their brother Officers for their pretious outlay, but in 
deference to the feelings and correct discernment of the Amiy at large, we 
forbear to recommend that mode of proceeding. 

7.—We beg fherefore to suggest to Government the expediency of taking 
the suffrages of the Officers of the Army upon the following propositions 
which constitute the basis of tiic plan submitted by the Military Auditor 
General, upon the modified view which wc have taken of it:— 


1.—To purchase the retirement of Lieutenant Colonels, by tending to 
them a bonus of twenty-five thousand rupees, to be remitted to England, 
if required, at two shillings per rupee. 


n 

99 

99 


2.—To contribute to ibis effect in the following proportions. 

Lieutenant Colonels, 60 Rs. per mensem. 

Majors, ..w......... GO 

Captains, -, - ,,20 

T.TPiitftnantH^ , 10 

Ensigns, - 6 „ 

Whilst on full batta j and, when on half batta as follows 

• Lieutenant Colonels, —- - ..... 64 Rs. per mensem. 

Majors 48 

Captains, 16 

Lieutenants,_______...... 7-12 


M 


99 

H 
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Lieutcnaat Colonels have their contributions returned to thcjn, it desired, 
provided no resignations take place above them (agreeably to the spirit of 
Paragraph *V.} 

3. —Officers on furlough to pay five per cent, on their actual receipts 
whilst absent.- \ 

4. —In all cases where the number claiming the bonus, exceeds the num¬ 
ber which the fund can provide for, a prcl'ercnce to be given to priority of 
date of entering the service in India. 

8. —In the foregoing statements the Medical Department has not been in¬ 
cluded, as we have received no communication from any individual of that 
boviy, or from the Medical Boartl. We beg however, to state tliat we do 
not apprehend any difficulty in incorporating the Medical br-anch of the 
service with the Army Retiring Funil, upon the princijile of consider¬ 
ing such members of the Board as are entitled to the smallest pen¬ 
sion of that grade, and all Superintending Surgeons entitled to re¬ 
tire upon ilSOO per .'inmim, as forming the class from w'hicli the 
contemplated resignations' w'oulcl be effected. Under this arrangcnjcnt, 
and looking upon the aggregate Medical service as equivalent in mnnber 
to the Officers composing 18^ Regiments of the line, wc conceive that nine 
of the SuperintendiSig Surgeons might be called upon for subscriptions upon 
the same terms as the Lieutenant Colonels—that the eighteen senior Surgeons 
should subscribe as Majors, and the remainder of that grade as Captains; 
and that the firit onc-hnndred and forty-four Assistant Surgeons should 
subscribe as Lieutenants, and the rest as Ensigns. Under this classification 
the number of their retirements, if all subscribed, would be something more 
than two rupees and two annas per annum that is two every year and a thii'd 
every fifth j car. ^ 

9. —In conclusion, we beg to state that the principle adverted to in Para¬ 
graph fourth of confuiing the retirements to the highest grade practicable, 
induces us to point out to the particular attention of Government, the 
suggestion contained in the twenty-ninth Paragraph of Colonel Burr’s letter 
from Bombay: that the reiirctnents of Colonels be effected by purchasing 
life anniuties for them to the full amount of their pay leaving them to receive 
off'reckonings as at present. This plan, in its full extent, would certainly 
be iuqiracticable, since, setting aside other objections, it would in the course 
of a few years apply to inrlividuals whose age would render the purchase of 
an annuity too expensive for the Retiring Fund to bear—to a limited extent, 
towever, we think it both practicable and advantageous to the great measure 
in agitation;—If the Court of Directors would authorise the creation of a 
new retired or senior list, at the expense of the Military Retiring Fund, and 
to the extent of one third of the number of retirements which tliey have 
sanctioned, the expcaoe to the fuml would not be greater than that of an 
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etflial number of retirements on the scale which is now proposed for Lieu* 
tenant Colonels; for, assuming the average age of the four Senior Colonels 
of the Army to be seventy-five an annuity of ;£4u6-5 could be purchased in 
England for less than twenty-four thousand rupees, which is below the 
amount intended to be offered to Lieutenant Colonels, an arrangement 
of this nature the chances of [)rornotion to the Lieutenant Colonels 
would be so much improved, and they would notwithstanding any 
previous furlough, be able to return to Europe upon the full pay of 
Colonel—there to wait till their turn for receiving off-reckonings arrived 
—so much sooner than would otherwise be the case, that we have little 
doubt it would induce the whole of them to become subsciibers to the 
Fund; thereby adding nearly half a lac of rupees per annum to its resources, 
and [jerhups enabling it to ruLe the bonus to iJ3000 sterling. The finan¬ 
cial effect of,this inodificalion oftiie original sclieme would be ^ cry greatly to 
reduce the expense of the Retiring Fund to the Honourable Company. 
Whilst the actual amount of pay, issued to Colonels, would continue the same 
exactly as at present, the expenses of the Bengal pension list would be diminish¬ 
ed by the retired pay of four Lieutenant Colonels, amounting, when considered 
in the light of an annuity, (jigreeably to the estiiwate given by the Military 
Auditor General in the twenty-first paragraph of his letter of the 31st De¬ 
cember last) to .£14,1)92-14-9—against which sum the only ofLset would he 
the amount of India allowances (exclusive of pay) to sutfli of the newly pro¬ 
moted Colonels as might remain in India j which, if all were to do so, would 
constitute an annual charge at two shillings the rupee of £4618, thus showing 
a bakmce in favor of the Company of £10,274 per iumum. In opposition to 
this view of the advantages which would result from the measure now ad¬ 
verted to, we are not awai’e of any practical objection to it, excepting that 
which might arise out of the question of the elegibility of Officers, so placed 
upon the senior list, for Military eni[)loyment. From the slow progress 
which such a small number of retirements would make in fbscending the list 
of Colonels, we apprehend that it could never become the turn of an officer, 
to be placed upon an annuity until his tour of staff'command had lung passed 
and he himself had lost all desire to resume Military duty in India. As-, 
however, a case of this kind inighi possibly occuf,—and it is sug¬ 
gested to our minds by the present situation of Lieutenant General 
Marlcy—we content ourselves with pointing out the objection trust¬ 
ing that it might be easily obviated should Government deem fit to re- 
cuiuinend the establishment of the senior list upon the principle here advert¬ 
ed to.—Under any circumstances, however, we do not wish to embarrass the 
question of the feasibility of a Retiring Fund by introducing this new princi¬ 
ple at the present moment. The only object we have in view in touching 
*upon the subject is to suggest to Government the expediency of bringing it 
to the favorable notice of the Hon’ble Court of Directors, as an effectual 
means of assisting the formation of an institution which they have declai^d 
themselves so cordially disposed to encourage. We are, &c. 
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THE DEATH OF THE BRAVE- 
I. 

^I'he hero conquers pain and death 
Who proudly yields a transient breath 
For immortality; 

A dark oblivion doth not fall 
Around him, like a funeral pall, 

As when the dull herd die. 

IL 

His glor}' lingers, like the light 
Ofsiunincr suns, or visions bright. 

That radiantly depart ; 

His image like a guiding star 
Still gilds the rough red seas of war. 

And cheers the dauntless heart. 

III. 

Though pale and coward lips may swear 
That^ife is sweet and fame is air. 

The taunt ne’er stirs the brave; 
For oh ! how pitiful and brief 
The lih^ that like a scentless leaf. 

Can charm not from the grave. 


IV. 

Th* purest spirits of the sky 
May still revert with partial eye, 

' To all they loved below { 
And while their honored offspring share 
The lustre of the name they bear. 

With sacred triumph glow. 

V. 

Oh ! who then would not dare the death 
That heroes die, and seize the wreath, 

No mortal blast may blight ? 
The general doom that mocks his kind 
He half defies who leaves behind, 

A trail of glorious light 1 


August 23, 1883. 


V, L, R, 
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If any one were disposed to take quijit Mtxcenas for his text and write a 
tritical essay on the proneness of mankind to be dissatisfied with their present 
condition, what an admirableillustralion might not India, ^nd particularly Mi* 
litary life in India, afford! In other parts of theworldthe argument is rendered 
incomplete, or at least weakened, by the apparent necessity for admitting that 
another opportunity for making “ a choice of life” might, to the imlividual con¬ 
cerned, be attended with beneficial consequences; but in India it must come 
home to the business andbosom ofalinost every body who dispassionately reflects 
upon thematter, that in no possible, or at least probable way, could his particular 
lot have been more happily cast. Let every man ask himself these questions~M 
what was the condition of my piirents when they obtained my appointment to 
this service?—what were my expectations as a younger or even an elder son ? 
—what was\hc education they conld afford to give me, or what promise of 
ability did I hold out to encourage them in making me the scholar of the 
faiuily ?—and in fine, what chance had I of commanding sufficient means to 
enable me to push my fortunes in any other line, and what requisites, moral 
and physical, did I myself possess to prop my confidence and smooth the 
path to success ? A man who is conscious of good abilities, a strong con¬ 
stitution, and powerful energies, is too apt to believe, as was said of Cato, 
that in whatever sphere he happened to be born, distinction could not fail 
to be his lot in life. The sentiment, too, if not cultivated into rank luxuri¬ 
ance in the hot-bed of overweening pride, is healthy and vigorous, and well 
calculated to produce that full-blown maturity which is not only goodly 
to look upon, but fills the surrounding air with the sweetest fragrance. Bat 
if this ardent individual attentively scans the history of the little com¬ 
munity in which he was born—if he reflects upon the number of competi¬ 
tors in the race for fortune, who started with as fair pretensions as any he 
can boast, bat who were distanced, or, if they did keep clese to the leader, 
were only the more completely deafened by the loud greetings bestowed 
upon their rival, whilst none cried ** God bless them "—how will his heart 
sink at the prospect, and how fortunate he will have reason to think him¬ 
self in being spared the necessity of this struggle for existence—this over¬ 
straining exertion of mind and body—where success will do little more than 
rescue him from want, whilst failure is sure to involve him, and those in- 
terested in his welfare, in every sort of wretchedness and misery. 

Let it not be supposed that In thus changing the hand and cheddng the 
pride of young ambition, it is intended to inculcate the advantages of indol¬ 
ence, or to resound the praises of mediocrity. Far from it. In every call. 
*ing or pFofession in which we may be placed there is ample space and verg«f 
enough for the honest exercise of those qualities which under fiivourable 
circumstances lead on to fortune—but which, even when in darkness and 
with dangers compassed round, shed the approving of a good con- 
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science and a contented mind upon their happy possessor. To draw attention 
to this point is the object of the foregoing remarks, and if the sketch which we 
now propose to draw of the life of an officer in the Bengal Army, be considered 
in any way illustrative of their truth, it will not have been hazarded in vain, 

A FEW LEaWs FHOM THE JOURNAL OF A BENGAL OFFICE H. 

I am ayounger son—but thaf isamatterofverylittleconsecpiencc;—itwould 
have been all one if I had been the eldest, for the broad acres and spacious 
halls in which njy ancestors delighted, had passed into other hands long l^bre 
I could have contemplated them with the eye of one who ever expected to 
become their proprietor. Malthus had not written his essay—and although 
Adam Smith explained the division of labour some years previous to my 
grandfather's decease, yet as he did not say tnuch about the division of pro* 
perty, and as my grandfather looked upon it as a very meritorious act to 
beget soldiers to recruit his Majesty’s forces by sea and land, it somehow 
or other never occurred to the good old gentleman’s mind that to recruit for, 
or be recruited by them, was no very int.llible method of recruiting the fa¬ 
mily estate. Had he been a Scotsman indeed, this little overhight might have 
been easily set to rights, for he might have given all his younger sons a commis¬ 
sion, or an out-&t of three shirts and a pair of cordcroys, and bid them trust to 
Providence for the rest;—but the law of primogeniture never obtained in our 
family: it took its ^ise in times when there was little to be had at home and a 
great deal to be got abroad—and on this account the Scotch have adhered to 
it ever since the days of John Baliol. In our part of the country gavel-kind 
was looked upon as the birth-right of every family ; and in ours, in particular, 
there runs a tradition, that on one occasion of tlividing goods and cliattels an 
odd bullock happening to remain it was killed and dressed upon the spot, the 
whole party feasting upon it and carrying away the fragments on their 
pack-saddles—and all this too, when a house, paddock and orchard 
were allotted to two sisters instead of their share of six brood marcs which 
the young men divided between themselves; but then such mares I More of 
this perhaps, however, by and bye. 

Well, I hope, I have made it quite clear to the erudite reader, that by the 
time my father found himself the richer by some half dozen t)f strapping boys, 
to say nothmg of girls, he began to feel sorely puzzled wliat to do with them. 
Like Esau he hud sold his birthright to liis brother, though for something 
better than a pot of porridge; he had therefore no landed estate to depend 
upon. He had however so well managed his share of the patrimony, that 
after Bojouming in foreign parts for some years he returned to England, 
whilst still young enough materially to improve his circumstances bymarri^. 
But habits of indulgence, and, it may be, a little spice of family pride, oti 
both sides, effectually prevented any other absentation in my honored 
{Sarent’s stock of comfort, excepting those which a crowded table afford; and 
every body knows that wh^ ft ohiisttoas pudding b made for fifteefi 
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ft must either be a very large one, or those who partake of it must be con¬ 
tent with a genteel rather than a substantial slice. Now this being the case 
at oiir boai’d, it is no marvel that my father, who had gone to London, and 
who was, wliat is vulgarly styled, kicking his heels one fine morning in the 
neighbourhood of Lcadenhall Street, was a good deal/gratified on finding 
himself accosted by a very old friend and school fellow, who, he found, was 
a Director in the India House. They had not met for thirty years, and 
almost the first enquiry wliich the warm-hearted gentleman made as to ray 
father’s situation and prospects led to the offi'-r of a Cadetship for poor me, 
then a rag.imuiliu boy, whom neither all the pains which his mother bestow¬ 
ed upon him could ever keep wbat is culled tidy, uor the liberal allowance 
of cane and birch, siiowcred upon him by his master, awaken to any other 
• contemplation, but that of the best mode of scaling fences in search of the 
sour fruit t^^ut lay concealed behind them. 

Never shall I forget the sensation created in our little circle v/hea my 
father posted <lowu with llic welcome news, his ever cheeiful countenance 
still more radiant with placid satUfaction than even it was wont to be, and 
exclaiming a.-, he alighted “ I’ve been offered a» Cadetship for Fred., and 
may perhaps be able to do somctiiing for the others when they are old 
enough.” My two elder brothers were already con .idered as disposed of, one 
was walking the hospitals in Loudon and the other studying at Oxford, with, 
tlie view of sucecedmg to a living in the gift of one of my maternal uncles, 
whicli his eonsninptive son was expected shortly to resign. They were both 
absent, but [ was within call, and a deputation of iny sisters, and one urchin 
of a brotiicr who was just old enough to comprehend that all this bustle 
portendeil something good to me, was sent to conduct me to the presence, 
hly mother, as usual, scanned my appearance from head to foot and told me 
to hold my head up as I entered the parlour, but my father, who had been 
away some time, greeted me warmly, and good hiimouredly pinching my ears 
said, “you little rogue you, how would you like to be a soldier." A Sol¬ 
dier ! what a grand sound, (as of a trumpet) the word appeared to have as my 
father ariiculatcd it! lie was none of tliosc clippers of the King’s English 
who pronounce it sodger ; but it came from his Ups as tf he thought it, and 
he really did so, synonymous with citizen,—a citizen too, who was pledged to 
do go )d fight whenever his services were called for. Thei-e was another rea¬ 
son for this, however, for besides being a very loyal subject he had been 
bromrlit up in strict subordination to his elder brethren, and as one of these 
held a higli laiik in the service, and shewed moreover by liis deportment the 
deep sense he entertained of that distinction, the ‘Sir’ with whicn my father 
hiul never failed to address him insensibly came to be considered as due eve^ 
* more to*his military pretension than to family precedence. 

With these feelings it may easily be imagined that my father was quite de¬ 
lighted when in reply to his question 1 exclaimed “a soldier—what like my 
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uncle, Papa ? Oh, I should be so glad !”—He cherished it as an omen of 
my future greatness and told me that he was sure I should not only be like 
my uncle, but, added he, ** as celebrated a man as your grandfather there” 
pointing to the portrait of au elderly gentleman in a strange non>descript sort 
of dress corapoundeV of red, yellow and blue, and standing in the third posi¬ 
tion, his left hand resting on the hilt of his sword, his right being held a- 
kimbo, whilst with a <^placent pair of blue eyes he stole a side-long glance 
from under a full powdered wig as if in the act of courting the admiration of 
all beholders. This in fact was the modern great man of the family. He 
was the son of one of those worthies whom I have mentioned above as hav¬ 
ing been so anxious to keep up our breed of horses; and such had been his 
wealth in that article, that on the Pretender’s expedition into England, he 
had raised a goodly troop of musketeers and had made so formidable an ap¬ 
pearance in the neighbourhood of Derby, that, in his opinion at hast, the re¬ 
treat of that hair-brained adventurer was not entirely attributable to the dis¬ 
contents of his highland chieftains, as was industriously reported at the time. 
My father, indeed, in his most serious fits, when lamenting over the fallen con¬ 
dition of the family, used more than to hint that if justice had been done 
on that occasion it would ‘'have been the making of us all for at least 
three generations. As it was, it ended only in my grandfather’s liaving tlie 
honorary rank of Major conferred upon liim—though he had never re¬ 
gularly belonged to the Army—to which was added the permission to wear 
a fox upon his crest, in commemoration of the vigilance he had manifested 
in that alarming crisis. But to return from this digression, the reader who no 
doubt already takes considerable interest in my affairs, will be curious to 
know how it happened that I was able to give such a prompt reply to my 
father’s question, and why it was that I expressed so much satisfaction at 
the idea of becoming a soldier, when almost all I knew of that class was that 
they were generally dressed in red, and walked about the country accompanied 
by a drum and fife, giving ribbon cockades to every body who was inclined to 
accept of them, and sometimes to those who were not. The truth, then, is— 
for it must be told—that in the general arrangements as to the settlement of 
his children, my father had originally designed me to be a sort of assistant 
or co-partner, as the case might be, of my brother the intended Doctor. I 
was to have been apprenticed to a chemist and druggist, or an apothecary, so 
as to be ready to enter upon my vocation as soon as my brother began to 
get into practice, and we were to play into each other’s hands, something in 
the manner of partners at whist, he having all the honours and I the play¬ 
ing cards. Now I had no particular objection to be a compounder of me¬ 
dicines, for, in truth, I knew no more about them then 1 did about Military 
nten, but unfortunately this was not the case with my school-fellows, and the , 
cruel taunts and sarcasms T had to undergo in consequence of my pestle and 
inoftar destination, added to the fearful epithet of half^starvedt which they 
never failed to prefix to the word apothecary, made my existence at school 
perfectly miserable, and fiUed my mind with the most gloomy forebodings. 
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ft was, therefore, with feelings approaching to rapture that I heard m)» father 
announce the contemplated change—for, besides that change o^any kind is 
always pleasing to young people, I hailed it as a relief from persecution—a 
sentiment which I have lived long enough to know is one of the most de> 
lightful of which poor mortals are susceptible. ^ 


I had thoughts, in this faithful chronicle of my life and opinions, of reading 
a great moral lesson to all schoolmasters on the benefit which would accrue 
to their pupils, if the latter were taught to respect themselves instead of 
being overwhelmed with abuse and punishment for every apparent deficicn« 
cy; which, perhaps, only needed a better direction being given to their un- 
fiedged efforts to disappear altogether. But, besides, that an exposition of 
this naturetwould be apt to become somewhat lengthy,the w'ondcrful art of 
phrenological developement has saved me the trouble of writing, and iny 
readers that of studying, a subject so knotty in itself, and one cf such [>roo 
blenmtical utility to any of us. Suffice it then to say that on my return 
to school, I had at once started into early manhood ; a marked dificrcncc 
was to be observed in the manner in which the ibastcr and all his subordi¬ 
nates behaved towards me, and this 1 speedily requited by out&trij)pirg all 
my competitors to such a degree, that in the short period that elapsed before 
I quitted the establishment, I was, if not amongst the cleverest, certainly 
amongst the most advanced of the scholars. Mai k, I beseech thee gentle 
reader, the innate modesty of this avowal ; I say advanced, as I have since 
learnt to understand the word by observing the course which promotion takes 
in the several branches of the army, impressed as I am with a truly military 
conviction that occasionally it rewards merit, oftimes creates it; and there¬ 
fore still more frequently does both. Which of these was my case, I will 
not venture to pronounce; though, by the way, I have managed to make 
the odds pretty much in my favour; but certain it is that in the eighteen 
months, to which I allude, I made greater progress in all my studies than 
I had done during the six years, I had previously consumed with the same 
general object in view. All this, however, was quickly passed. Time 
seemed to fly, and it was not till I had bid tarewell (with much less regret 
than I ought to have felt, by the bye) to my mother, my sisters and brotherss 
and found myself seated in a postchaise with my father on the road to 
Portsmouth, that 1 first attained a full sense of the mighty change that had 
been worked in me and my destinies. 

’Twas not till the last day’s journey, that my dear father addressed him- 
, self to Jthe task of giving me bis parting advice, but even then it was at finst 
too much fur him. As yet none of his children had left the shores of Eng¬ 
land. 1 was the first, and to what a fearful distance w'as 1 going! He,re¬ 
collected his own similar pilgrimage, and what he had himself gone 
through on that occasion, but calling to mind his own quick and happy 
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return to hj.s native land^ he couKl not help feeling that my prospects wera 
not so briglif^ an J that a in ich longer interval would pass before I could 
hope to revisit those scenes of njy early years, the vivid recollection of which 
had (-nly been eifaced during the hurry of my departure to recur with still 
greater force to (he iund when separated from them by nearly half the inter¬ 
vening globe. Apparently to divert his attention, and at the same time to pre¬ 
vent mine from wandering, he p idled out his pocket-book ami from a small 
bundle of papers drew out one on which had been carefully copied the advice 
of Polonius to his son Laertes; this, though ho knew it to be familiar to me, 
he told me to read over with care, and whilst I was engaged in doing so, he 
collected his own thoughts and succeeded in fitting himself to continue in 
the strain lie had before commenced. 

I have marked your conduct, he said, on most of the points adverted to in 
that little extract, and on very few of them have I any anxiety. Notwithstand¬ 
ing your j'outh we have of late treated yon so entirely as a companion, that 
you have insensibly ac^juired some habits that will be useful to you, on mixing 
with ordinary society. Without being more bashful than I would wish one of 
your years to be,you have th^ discretion to U sten to the opinions of others in¬ 
stead of hazarding your own;—how to discriminate between them, and 
avoid undue bias in appreciating their value, notliing but acquired know¬ 
ledge or experience of the world can teach 3 ’ou. And the same indeed 
may be said concerning the selection of friends. I do not wish to repress 
the kindly feelings of your nature, but you may rely upon it, my dear boy, 
that in your progreis through the vvorltl you find a real friend to be the 
rarest of the human specie;. Diogenes is said to have taken a lantern in 
broad daylight to louk for an honest man; the story would have been 
more appropriate If a friend had been what he wanted to discern. Should 
you be so fortunate, liowever, ns to find one, 1 need not tell you to cling to 
him to the utmost of your power, and to encourage his regard and justify 
your own by striving to banishall selfish views from your mutual intercourse. 
As to quarrels, your natural disposition is too good to make me apprehen¬ 
sive of your being engaged in one without a cause ; for the rest, however, 
your name must be jvur safeguard ; it never yet was ilisgraced and 1 feel 
assured you will not be the first to disgrace it. Then as to dress, let it al¬ 
ways be as good as j'onr cirenmstauces allow and your .situation demands. 
Bat be careful i.i this, and every other point, to economize your means .so as 
always to live within your income ; a needy man is always a dependant 
man j if, therefore, you can possibly save anything, do so, but without trum¬ 
peting it iihroud; for this conttitutes the most delicate and dlfiicnlr point to 
attend to in the advice of Laertes’ father. Money known to be saved is a 
temptation to b.)Prower.s, as valuables thrown carelessly about are a tempta¬ 
tion to pilferers; both, prob,ibly, are the effect of o,':tentatiun as niucii as of 
carettessness, and both meat with their appropriate punishment. To refuse 
to lend money when applied to for that purpose is often a veiy disagreeable 
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task, but the application wonld seldomcr be made, if not invited, as I may 
almost say, by the conduct I have just hinted at; and at any^rate 1 would 
rather have you practice the prudent reserve of not encouraging such ap¬ 
plications, than incur the risk of being obliged to deny those who might con¬ 
ceive tliemselves to have a fair claim upon your good ojltces. But, s])eaking 
of saving as a possible contingency, you ai'e not to foiget, my dear boy, that 
you are now about to enter a service that is extremely well paid, not indeed 
so well as I have heard it was formerly, but still extremely well. You will 
as a young Ensign receive a larger actual income, than serves to maintain a 
respectable and numerous family hi your native land. Youwillofcoiir.se 
be assmled on nil hands by idle foolish youths who will endeavour to per¬ 
suade }ou that your pay is not enough to keep yon like a gcnlleman, and that 
it is what they term snobbish to keep yourself oat of debt. The absurdity of 
these assertions your own good sense w-ould .speedily enable you to detect, but 
there is unhappily a contagion in example which a young man of spirit often 
finds it diffi cult to avoid. I am far from advising you to make yourself 
conspicuous by at once setting yourself in direct oppo.rition to thc'.e ill-ad- 
viaed 3 ’oung men, but if vou can contrive to avoid an open rupture with 
them, and at the same time keep in view, the ggieral priiicij)le.s of economy 
which I have recommended, you will shortly reap the reward of \our pru¬ 
dence and forbenrauee, not only in conciliating the regard of your superioi's, 
but in securing to yourself that feeling of independence and conscious recti¬ 
tude which a man who suffers liimself to run into debt can very rarely hope 
to experience. Do not imagine, however, that I wish to rivet ytiur attentioti 
exclusively on money, but as you advance in the world you will not fail to 
observe that it addresses itself so directly to the business and ho.soms of man¬ 
kind as in some sort to mix itself up with every transaction of life; and yet, 
such is its peculiar character, that to pay too much, or too little, regard to it, 
is almost equally hurlful to our interests. It reminds me of what yon were 
reading the other night of Otho, the Homan Eiuperor, who, when caution¬ 
ing young Salvius how to seta proper value Oil Ihe circiim.staijce of his 
being nephew to one who had enjoyed the Imperial dignity, said “ neu out 
oblkiscercliir unqiiam, ant vimiuvi mewinisset” —that he ought never indeed to 
disregard it altogether, but that he ought to avoid thinking too much of it.” 
But it 13 lime to put an end to this long homily by drawing your attention 
to the last, but greatcf t, point of all;—recollect that wherever you go, the hand 
of Providence is always extended over j ou—trust in every thing to the 
goodness of God—endeavour to act as if you w-ere anxious that bis all-seeing 
eye scanned your every thought—and then, hap[>en what may, your mind 
will always have some solid comfort to rest upon.” 

Hcfe he stopt—and I, with my heart too full to make any sort of reply 
promise of obedience to hiswdvice, hailed with more pleasure than 1 other¬ 
wise should have done, the appearance of the inn which was t.> termihate 
our journey and witness our parting. From thdt oomeiit all was hurry and 
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eonrusion—>the slup with her dismal Blue Peter djing at the mast bead, wat> 
already preparing to weigh anchor, and of all that passed 1 can distinctly re* 
call nothing to my memory but the warm embrace of my poor father as I 
stept into the b:>at, and his last exchunation in reply to a hope wliich I ex* 
pressed that we s<^ 7 uld soon meet again. “ Never by deeir boy, never— 
God in heaven bless you”—alas, they were the last words .1 ever heard him 
utter. 


One sea voyage is so like another, that I cannot venture to hope that mine, 
were I to relate it, would furnish anything of a very novel or enterta'-ning 
description. I shall therefore pass it over as quickly as possible and content 
myself merely with recording that like most young )nen in similar circiim* 
stances, I went on board with a very magnanimous resolution to read and 
study during the whole passage, and, like most, I forgot that resolution be* 
fore I was sufficiently recovered from the discomforts of the Bay of Biscay to 
put it into effect. Let it not be imagined, however, that I was domiciled 
for so long a period as four months with the odd variety of character w hich 
is usually to be met with arpund the cuddy table of a large Indiaraan, with¬ 
out deriving from it something in the way both of instruction and improve¬ 
ment. An officer belonging to a highland regiment in India introduced me 
to Burns and Allan Ramsay; and at that early period of my reading I recol* 
lect that 1 greatly preferred the latter. Pastorals were in a manner quite 
new to me. Theocrites’ I knew nothing of; and as to those of Virgil, I had read 
them as lesssons, and could repeat some few lines by rote, but as composi¬ 
tions of the mind—as delineations of lifeand manners—1 had noidca ofthem 
whatever. In Allan Ramsay, on the contrary, every thing in his " Gentle 
Shepherd” seemed to flow so naturally from the situation in which the par¬ 
ties were placed, that when read to me in the accent of my Scotch friend, 
who was wonderfully patient in explaining to me such words and phrases as 
1 could not at first understand, 1 could almost ima^ne it to be the unso¬ 
phisticated language of pastoral life recorded by the poet without any other 
effort than that of writing it down from the mouths of the speakers. Even 
that occasional coarseness and vulgarity, which our Northern friends seldom 
fail to consider as wit and humour, entirely escaped me—and if I have since 
been made more sensible of this point as a distinguishing national character¬ 
istic, it is more from my having seen a good deal of Scotch society both at 
home and abroad, than from any very extensive study of Scotch literature. 
But a truce to this criticism. I learnt other things besides reading poetry. 
.The second officer of the ship observing me to be very solicitous 
about a certain bag of Spanish dollars which was stowed away in my 
Ysea-cbest, very kindly undertook to teach me how to play \it ha* * 
sard. The consequence may easily be imagined—the big chest was 
seat for much more frequently than heretofore; but there was no 
difficulty in getUng it up from the hold, as my friend the second 
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<Kficer alwayv interested himself in my behalf—m 3 r** dollars however de¬ 
creased rapidly, for though I was encouraged to hope that every successive 
visit I paid to the sacred hoard, was only to take away just enou^ to ena¬ 
ble me to win back what 1 had lost, yet it so happened that t^ event always 
fell out differently. My bag was already contracted so about half its 
original span, but such was my ardent turn of mind, that 1 thought not for 
a moment of distrusting my fortune, and in all probability I should have 
continued to send the dollars I still retained, in search of those which my 
friend had eased me of, if 1 had not very fortunately overheard him exulting 
in anticipation at his having so easily made himself master of my whole 
store. This brought me to a stand immediately; and the embarrassing 
doubt occurred to me whether I was a dupe and he a scoundrel,—or merely 
that he was a clever fellow, and I at least an inexperienced one. The point 
was difficult to decide, for there was a great deal to be said on both sides ; 
but tlic dou^t saved my remaining dollars; and the ill humour of the second 
officer, when he found that I steadily declined his invitations to take a 
lounge in his cabin, seemed to shew that he counted with gieater certainty 
upon his success, than the turns of a game of chance ought to have autho¬ 
rized him to do. And yet, perhaps, I do him injustice j he may possibly 
have derived his success entirely from a patient and wary attention to the doc¬ 
trine of chances. But still, turn the matter how 1 can, there does appear 
to me such a combination of meanness and dishonesty in sitting down to 
play with a man, ostensibly on equal terms, and then putting in practice a 
concealed store of cm*efully assorted experience in order literally to rob him 
of his money, that I have ever since considered a professed gambler as a 
thiel^ who wanting courage to attack you on the highway, resorts to the more 
secure but dastardly practice of picking your pocket. 

( To be continued. The Autobiography will we believe extend over a period of SO years 
embraciny in its range, mosloj the eventful mililtu-y operations of the time, and com- 
billing with the narrative much useful instruction.J 


REMARKS ON THE CONSTITUTION AND EFFICIENCY OF 
THE BENGAL COMMISSARIAT. 

The Army Commissariat of Bengal is an extensive department differing 
much in its constitution from the siune branch of servfce in almost every 
other army in the world. Instead of being considered, as elsewhere, a civil 
establishment, attached to the forces; in Bengal, and throughout British. 
India, it is a portion of the General Staft^—a military Department,—and from 
the necessarily large salaries given to its higher grades, is an employ, 
ment sought after by all ranks of the Military desirous of Staff’ advancement. 

The commissioned officers employed are taken from the different regiments 
of the Company’s Armyi and the establishment is composed, as follows :-a 
O ne Commissary General, a Field Officer, with a salary (and the pay of lus 
rank) of 8a.B8.3,000,—one Deputy ditto, who may be a Field Officer, but open 
to junior ranks, with full pay and allowance, Sa. Rs. l,200,--sut Asi^istants 
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CoraiMissary General, the three senior holding besides paj' drc. l,OOOeBch per 
month,and the three junior 700.,—eight Deputy Assistants Commissary Generah 
the four senior, as above, Rs. 500, the four next 400 Rs.,—ten or twelve Siib- 
Assistiints Coumissary General, 300 }ier month. Besides the above, were a few 
Agent, Collateral Subordinate Officers employed in the provision of timber, 
or in Commissariat charge at detached stations. In addition to the Com¬ 
missioned Officers, a few wai-rant Officers are attached, viz. four conduc¬ 
tors, on the same allowances as given to siinihu* classes in the Ordnance 
Department. There are also twenty or thirty Serjeants,—useful, active men, 
selected from the Artillery or European regiments, and either employed as 
inspectors in the victualling department, or as writers in offices, or in charge 
of bullocks, &c. The staff salary of these men is about 20 Rs. in cantonments,’^' 
and double tliat sum on detached duty, besides the pay, &c. of their rank. 
Those employed in offices receive salaries of 100 Us. or less, in proportion to 
their talents. 

The foregoing comprises the European branch of the Department. There 
are one or two East Indian clerks in .some of the offices, but all the 
other agents, servants, and subordinates are Natives, who form the executive 
or working branch of the ‘Commissariat;—these, in fact, being the bearers 
of the purse, the purveyors of supplies, custodiers of stores, the agents in 
every transaction, the executive in all duties, labour and trust; the Eu¬ 
ropeans being simply the heads of office, auditors, or comptrollers, pay¬ 
masters, and directors of the others. 

The native fixed and permanent establishments, consist in the higher 
grades of treasurers, gomastahs or agents, sircars, &c., ill paid certainly 
with reference to their duty, and receiving generally much under one hundred 
or even the half of that sum per month. There are also, on moderate salaries, 
writers, copyists of English and Native account.s, money tollers, &c. iu 
the different offices, performing the duties of clerks, &c. iu the various dis¬ 
trict offices; together with the numerous peons, hirkirrahs and different ser¬ 
vants attached to the cattle and other establishments. The latter receive 
the same pay in the Commissariat as common to the other establishments 
throughout the country. 

The duties of the Commissariat in Bengal arc the same asiii other countries, 
with a few heavy additions, however, peculiar to this service. The Euro¬ 
pean troops are supplied with rations, liquor, &c., and the army generally 
with its supplies, equipments, cattle, carriage, grain, camp equipage, petty 
stores for the arsenal and magazines, boats, materials for the foundry, gun 
carriage, and gunpowder manufactories : while added, until lately, to these, 
was the provision of stores, timber, wood work, paints, glass, &c, for much 
of the Barrack and Engineer Ocpaitment. The elephant keddahs at Chitta- 
gang, and brood farm for cattle, camels &c. at Hissar, form branches of its 
management. 
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meet the above, each Division of the army and principal station has a 
Commissariat office, under charge of one of the Commissioned Assistants, 
Deputy, or Sub-Assistants Commissary General. Thus CalcuttaJ^rhampore, 
Chittagong, Dinapore, Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Agra, S^^rut, Kurnaul, 
Bareilly, Neemncli, Nussecrabad, Saugor, and since tln/Bunnah war, the 
new Military Divisions of Assam and Arracan are under charge of Com¬ 
missioned Officers; having under them a proportion of the warrant staff, an 
establishment of native agents, writers, assistants, sircars, peons, chaprassics, 
and servants with the cattle and public establishments. The supplies of 
petty stores for the Arsenal and Magazines, as well as bazar medicines for the 
Honorable Company’s Dispensary, are mainly given by a separate office es¬ 
tablished for the purpose at the Presidency, embracing also other collateral 
duties not connected with the army duty of the department. The wdiole 
are under tl^e general executive controiil of the Commissary General, who 
chiefly resides at Calcutta, while the Deputy remains at Cawnporo, and un¬ 
der the orders and instructions of the Commissary General, exercises on 
immediate controul over all the Field offices. Neither the CommisMiry Gene¬ 
ral nor Deputy Commissary have offices of expenditure; their province being 
entirely to controul the disbursements mid execu^ve duties of their juniors. 

Over the department generally is placed the Military Boai'd, issuing to it 
all orders reganliug its current expenditure and general supplies, and auditing 
all the bills from the various offices. The Military J3oard for this purpose 
has a separate branch under their Secretary in the Commissaritit Depart¬ 
ment to which all accounts arc rendered, all explanations regarding Com¬ 
missariat expenditure forwarded, all references made, &c. Thus, while the 
Gonimibsarv General issucsorders which he has received from the Government 
dii-ect, or from the Coramander-in-Chief, or the Military and other Boards, 
to his various Commissariat Officers at the different stations, directing 
movements, the hiring of equipments, purchase of grain, &c. &e. the Com¬ 
missariat Officer renders account of expenditure made under such direction 
to the Military Board, who check, inspect, disapprove, or pass the charges 
under a regular system of audit.* 

• 

To meet cxpences the officers prepare monthly a scliedule of estimated 
demand for the ensuing month; the Commissary General checks this by hia 


* This system has, however, been objected to. The original plan was for the 
Coinmiss.'iry General to embody all accounts in his office before audit, making him¬ 
self responsible for the whole. Colonel Baton got rid of this oneious method and 
transferred the responsibility to the officers themselves, who were each ordered to 
render their accounts direct to the Military Board. But this inode is susceptible (d* 
much improvement. I’he Commissary General ought still to have the accouiit.s ren¬ 
dered to himself from all officers. And under his surveillance a separate branrh of 
accounts, as in the Biiiish Commissariat, under a responsible Commissariat Ofii|;er, 
as accountant, should arrange, examine, cundciisc, and abstract Uie whole, previous 
to audit. 
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prices current of the various divisions,-^by the known rate of feeding soldiers* 
cattle&c. at the respective stations, which rates are monthly and regularly sent 
him, and he ^Hen issues drafts on the various Collectors of Revenue in the 
neighbourhood^f each Commissariat Office, and the different officers draw 
their funds thus the nearest treasuries in their districts. 

The duties of the various divisions are regular and well defined; the daily 
issue of rations to the European troops; purveying for the European hos¬ 
pitals; the supply of land conveyance and boats, or cattle to troops moving; 
the preparation and supply of new camp equipage, or petty stores on In¬ 
dents, to the Magazine of the station; the custody of the public elephants^, 
and cattle, issue of grain for the cavalry, and the monthly rendering of ac¬ 
counts to the Military Board, and of statements of rates of feeding men and 
cattle, hire of boats, &c. state of grain depots, &c. to the Commissary 
General; all these form the well ascertained duties which fall to the share 
and responsibility of the commissioned Commissariat Officer at each station. 
He Issues notices to contractors and dealers, receives tenders for the supply 
of grain, accoutrements, &c. submitting all important cases for the Commissary 
General’s orders or sanction. He deputes his goinastahs and sircars with 
detachments of troops moving from station to station, and contruuU gener¬ 
ally the acts and daily labours of the native establishment under him. His 
warrant or non-commissioned staff, superintend the daily issue of rations, 
the storing of grain, &c. while his own duty is to conduct the corres¬ 
pondence with different stations, and check as much as possible the natives 
employed, by constantly watching the supplies, examining the expences, in¬ 
specting the cattle, and supervising the bazar, and its police bunneahs, and 
superintending its importation of grain and supplies. To explain this last 
duty, it should be stated, that, for the last ten years the sudder bazars of the 
principal stations of the army have been made over to the Commissariat. 

Recapitulating the foregoing, it is to be understood that the Commissariat 
Is a complete and organised department stationed throughout the whole 
Bengal Presidency, (in fact, the same throughout India,) having officers and 
agents established at all points where equiptnents or supplies for troops are 
necessary;—that the whole act uniformly, and in unison with each other, 
intcrcharging mutual requisitions for aid and for the various supplies, where- 
ever abundance or cheapness in any quarter may render it advisable. Boats 
and convoys of stores are passed on from one to another, advances made, 
and the interchange of debits and credits in accounts readily and regularly 
kept up. The Commissary General supplies the funds, and is the channel 
for all orders and instructions regarding the establishments or executive 
duties. The accounts are audited under the Secretary of the Military Board; 
that office checking all disbursements ; but as every reference ri^arding 
cxpence, copies of account current and deinauds for explanation respecting 
incorrect ciiarges, are furnished tOj or through, the Commissary General 
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also, who sees besides the average results of the monthly charges, he has 
thus a tolerable knowledge of the expenditure of all his subordinates, although 
they alone are responsible, and himself not a disbursing Over the 

department generally is the Military Board. The Supreme ^^ifovernment of 
course conlrouls the whole, and decides all questions of dvd^ursement or ex¬ 
penditure unprovided for by the regulations. 

The Commissary General can address the Government dir» ct on any point 
requiring such reference; and is not, therefore, in this particular, wholly iimler 
the Board. The orders of the Supreme Government thereon being copied by 
him or his officers for the Board’s information, arc sufficieut for their passing 
the expence incurred. This was held necessary to enable the (lovcnuncnt 
to communicate their plans and proposed operations direct to the executive 
head of the ^Commissariat. 

A department so formed has man}'^ advantages; and no Connnissariat in 
the world perhaps has more powerful resources, combined means, readiness 
of action or capabilitv within itself, than that of Lkitish India. Its officers 
also,being ranked on the general staff, and conceiving themselves in high 
military employ, there is with them more of gentlemanly zeal and honorable 
dischaige of trust, than could be found if they W'crc estimated lower than their 
brother officers, or were considered a mere civil or unmilitary department. 
Promotion is not by senioritj’, but by the choice and approbation alone of Go- 
vernnicnt; and although only one or two instances have occurred of sii[>crccs- 
sion, yet the very possibility of such a disgrace and loss has its beneficial and 
stimulating effect. All orders are promptly conveyed, and acted upon through¬ 
out tlie entire range of its operations; the demands for mutual aid are us 
imperative from the junior officer as the senior; thus all must combine to pro¬ 
duce efficiency, and with very little delay the means and produce of the farth¬ 
est Commissariat Districts can be concentrated at any given point of our 
possessions. The audit, at present (which was far from being the case in 
former years), is early and easy even though susceptible of improvement; the 
lowest scale of prices and expences is well ascertained and understood; and 
the Supreme Government are glad to be convinced from repeated trials that 
their wars are now carried on at a small portion only of the enormous cx- 
ponce to which they were exposed in all military operations before the Com¬ 
missariat was institute. 

Thus far all is shewn to be well. But although in efficiency on a large 
scale the Bengal Commissariat has satisfied the Supreme Government, and in 
economy (no inconsiderable object,) it has attained all that was reasonably 
anticipated, yet, it must be confessed, that it has failed (materially failed) ft) 
gain the full approbation of the army itself; and thus, from the frequent com¬ 
plaints against its discharge of duty in its details, it cannot but have caused at 
tiiucd displeasure to the (joveraiueut,atid Supreme AuUiority,here audat home* 
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To explain something of this will be the object of the following remarks, 
and a few suggestions are made in the hope of doing away what cannot but 
be viewed aiyfirst sight os real evils and defects. 


But before h^J it will be necessary to declare that the array and others 
arc not altogether unprejudiced judges as to the efficiency of the Commis¬ 
sariat ; and even the Government were beginning after the Biirmali war, to 
lose sight of the difference between enormous expenditure and the unsatisfac¬ 
tory state of efficiency of establishments under the old contract system, con¬ 
trasted with the regulated cxpenccs and capabilities of their own depart¬ 
ment: while they were frequently disposed to listen to the idle complaints 
and interested suggestions which were not iinfrcquently reaching them. Ai# 
the old sources of emoluments from supplies and agencies and establishments, 
in former times the almost recognized and avowed right of the various Staff 
and others, had been destroyed by the institution of the Commissariat. The 
provision of bouts, rattle, supplies, &c. arc now' not vested in fortunate in¬ 
dividuals, as in Lord Lake’s and former eras, but are supplied by the Govern¬ 
ment itself, though the medium of its own regular and responsible establish¬ 
ment. That the department was viewed with no pleasing feeling was too 
apparent on its orguuization,* and it required the strong support of autlnirity 
to carry it through the first ordeal of dislike, and extensive opposition every 
where experienced. No wonder then that the points in which the Commissariat 
has failed (and .sucli luilure cannot but lie confessed) have ever been dwell 
upon and magnified; and while in real exertions and main efficiency there 
has been much to approve, the still frequent deficiencies in portions of supply, 
and the personal annoyances to which the army has been subjected at times, 
particularly during the Burmah war, have formed loud and unceasing subjects 
of allegation. 


The army complain.s that the department,although the commissariat officers 
esteem themselves to be military, and as a part of the general stafl^ yet they 
withhold themselves from due military controul j and that the Government, 
in its civil or financial capacity, is more attended to, and obey'cd, than the 
- General Officer, and other authorities in immediate military command. Thus 
a General of a Division is hampered on distant service by regulations and de¬ 
cisions of audit, and his wishes and practical views arc always met by his Com¬ 
missariat Department directing his attention to rules and Government orders 
regarding mere matters of finance, mere forms and audit restrictions. 


In the above there is somewhat of objection, and there is a want of defin¬ 
ing in the matter that may perplex all parties. The Commanding Officer can 
enforce, it is true, his wishes if he pleases, in defiance of any regulation of the 
service; but he does this only at his personal risk and pecuniary responsi¬ 
bility. Again,the Commissariat Officer is between two difficulties; he himself, 
aUe, is personally retrenched for obedience to these orders and disregard of 
rules, while his own good sense might point out that his couiplianee with 
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sfliperior orders on ihe spot lias been not only reasonable but expedient. 
The (Jovernmont very wisely will never leave alt to the pleasure and capricei 
of those in coniitmiul where it afteots so much its own interests syla resources; 
but certainly the Commissariat Oificor should be bound^o obey the re* 
quisitions of his General, and be held harmless himseh for such obedi¬ 
ence, while it should be sufficient for the General Officer, without difficulty, 
to explain his own orders to the Government and obtain at once a full sanc¬ 
tion and approbation. It is true this last is stated to be what is recognized 
by ihe Government, but the real fact is that rules, forms, and audit arrange¬ 
ments are obstinately enforced whatever the situation or circumstance under 
which they are to be applied, and Mililary Authorities shrink from what 
they would at times propose fr<>m the dread of too much after-responsibility 
and exposure to difficulty in a matter of finance. In cantonments the ob¬ 
jection is also spoken of. But the Government here very properly seem to wish 
that all shall be regular and in due form, and that the controul and custody 
of their public cattle, supplies and carriage, &c. shall be vested only with 
those responsibly and actually in charge. We have adverted at length to this 
objection, as it was much dwelt upon by a late Adjutant General,as hampering 
operations in the field. A code of general instigictions might be prepared, 
however, without much difficulty, which would authorize Generals of Divisions 
to escape the difficulty under circumstances which might be sufficiently out¬ 
lined or even well defined for guidance in such matters. It is also objected 
that in cantonments the Commissariat is too independent of immediate local 
controul. This may be the case as regards the Commissariat Officer himself, 
and the direct supervision of ins office and duties, but in regard to the cattle 
and military equipments, the Commanding Officer has every possible proper 
authority; their state of efficiency is under his constant inspection and report. 
Had he more, it woald be simply placing the public establishments and cattle 
under his orders, and in some cases very possibly, for his personal use, or that 
of his friends. It might nevertheless be better for the state, if Division 
Commissariat Offices were more open to some superior controul than at pre¬ 
sent. The Heads of the Department seldom visit them in person; and thus 
any office mismanagement may be perpetuated for months or years, without 
remedy, or even detection. It is not enough that an officer gives security, or 
is himself honourable; for common inattention on his part, bad habits of busi¬ 
ness, want of form and method, favoritism towards the native underlings, or 
misplaced confidence, roust beget an improper system of duty under him: 
yet (his is only to be detected at present by actual unfortunate results. 
Kow a better mode of frequent personal cheek and visitorial inspection by 
authorized superiors would prevent neglect or error in timine; accounts 
would be better brought vp^ executive duties more rigidly performed, and 
* efficiency in every branch of detail more ensured than at present. A Coirf 
missariat Officer, with a clever native accountant, can always make bis monthly 
accounts close, and seem perfectly correct, and regular; while, possibly, Aie 
items, daily-books, and compoDent accounts are yet got together in an uns»< 
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tisfuctory an J slovenly manner, and neither proper record, system, nor method, 
observed in any branch of the accounts except the monthly formula handed 
to the Boa^ Again, supplies of grain, &c. may be granted to favorites of the 
head natives/S^ improper persons may undertake them simply from the 
personal inattenwn,love of ease, or blindness of the oflicei'; but the fre¬ 
quent inspection on the spot of a superior into ail these matters would beget 
circumspection and encreased^ctivity of controul every where. It might be 
beneficial then if the Commissary General, or his Deputy, or any nominateii 
assistant were obliged, half yearlyy at least, to visit every office, and report to 
the Government on the accounts, establishment, and every branch of internal 
management. In certain points for which rules might easily be framed, two 
senior officers of the Station or Division might be conjoined with the inspe^- 
ing Commissary General, or Deputy, or Assistant, as Commissioners (the 
Commissary General &c. being Senior Commissioner). This would be satis¬ 
factory in many respects;—the Commissariat Officer would haff yeai'ly find 
himself, after the inspection, on clear, safe, certified, and almost irresponsible 
ground;—^the Commissary General or his Deputy would know accurately 
the details, and general duties of every Division, and the Government would 
gain by the reports the assured conviction that all was efficient. As it might 
however be inconvenient, or be supposed to betray an unnecessary and most 
ungrounded want of confidence in the Commissariat, to appoint these 
Station Commissioners, the Commanding Officer might, conjointly with the 
Commissary General or his Deputy, &c. inspect half yearly and certify as 
required. The present reports are too vague and general. 

It is objected further, that in the present Commissariat too, much is left to 
Natives. In reply we assert, that it cannot be otherwise. Europeans are cer¬ 
tainly desirable for bustling, and emergent activity, and perhaps a number of 
European or East Indian Youths brought up in the department as accountants 
and assistants might be eventually an advantage, but their commissariat 
education or apprenticeship must be a sine qua non: for nothing but local 
experience and departmental knowledge, bearing on the customs and re¬ 
sources of the country, would enable these successfully to supersede natives. 
But after all the na^ves are the main stay and actual working branch of the 
Commissariat; the Government have been hitherto strangely to blame, in our 
opinion, in not organizing from them a regular native branch of assistants 
and warrant officers on proper salaries, and scale of remuneration. The pre¬ 
sent idea of using Natives of respectability and substance on a nominal salary 
of thirty to sixty rupees a month, and expecting these men actually to dis¬ 
burse thousands of rupees and furnish competent security, is ridiculous! 
Government might easily organize a respectable and efficient branch of Sub- 
£>rdinate Native Corambsariat*, making them rise by seniority or rather by 

* There arc many well educated Native youths of the present day, who, after due 
apprenticeship, might be rendered valuable Ctfuniissariesi under the European offi¬ 
cers, in a few years. 
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:&el, tried trust-worthiness, and activity} and if the grades of these men were 
paid firoui eighty to even two or three-huiidred rupees per month, the Govern¬ 
ment would be doubly and trebly gainers by the measure. Such re;|fonsible and 
respectable employment would ensure a better and more proi.er discharge of 
duty than at present, and in time, the seniors might takcharge of smaller 
division ofRces, or of out-stations, and leave the European oflBccrs solely for 
tours ofreonstant inspection. They might be called Native Commissaries, 
Assistant Native ditto,and Sub-assistant Native ditto. We would fearlessly as¬ 
sert that the expence of higher salary to these men would be a saving under 
proper r^ulation. We by no means suggest that they should supersede an 
European Commissariat; as at present, without it, efficiency and common 
fidelity of account would be hopeless. 

We have jieard it objected to the Commissariat that since its institution the 
price of grain and of necessaries and carriage, 8cc. has encreased. This we 
would deny, or at all events, that the Commissariat has occasioned the en- 
crease. For until about ten years ago the Commissariat had nothing to do 
with the bazars ; and the nerricks rested either with civil authorities, or 
other powers where the Commissariat had no interference. The present 
controul of bazars has succeeded, it must be confessed, very indifferently, but 
the prices of articles depend on circumstances far beyond the management of 
a local Commissary’s supervision; and we question whether any fiscal, or Go- 
verninent interference would be of benefit. The older officers of the service 
hlways contend that under the former system of profit and duties levied by 
Commanding Officers, bazars were more efficient and better supplied, both 
as regards cheapness and abundance. But we have only their authority for 
this. An experiment in one or two bazars would soon put this to the test. 
Let an influential European, or East Indian, or Indigo Planter living at a sta- 
tiori, form a sudder bazar under the same system of duties as formerly, and 
be officially appointed if necessary. The more his profit—the elders of the 
service would contend, the better the bazar. The question would soon be set 
at rest. 

The Commissariat descriptions of carriage are objected to. It is true, no 
improvement has taken place—the same boats, the same poor hackeries, the 
same brinjaree bullocks, &c. are in use as formerly. But in regard to the 
river, the present boats are the best calculated for its navigation, particularly 
with the crews obtainable: and as nothing but superior equipment can render 
the native craft better or safer, there can be little done except “Ending" the 
boats with more efficient cordage, &c. at an encreased expence. Any added 
, stability to the boats themselves, must encrease their weight and draft of 
water. As for the hackeries, it would be useless with the existing roads in ' 
Bengal to introduce a train of spring carts, carriages or waggons, and at pre¬ 
sent there is little capability of improvement. As for the cattle, there Has 
been for many years a considerable improvemeut in breedt At IMadras^ 
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where there is little water carriage, more attention has been paid necessarily 
to other means of conveyance; and yet, after all, how inadequate is their 
public carni^rc for all general purposes, with one of their best equipt dctach- 
nients. Proof c*f* this was not wanting in Ava. They were better oif than the 
Bengal troops in'riiis item,—but still how far removed from efficiency I 

The next and grand objection to the constitution of the present Depart* 
ment is, the asserted unfitness of some of the officers for such employment; 
the improper selections in the first instance, and the unfit persons still con¬ 
tinued on its list. In the original selection the Department is neither consulted 
nor to blame; and where such is the case, it has little right to dispossess 
of those who may be placed there by an authority far above its controul. But 
it became the fashion at one time to underrate and abuse the Department. 
As for its reported inefficiency in the Burmah war; the blame had no right 
to saddle itself on the Commissariat; without previous reference, concert, 
or arrangement, it was hastily thrown into a most unprecedented and unforseen 
state of difficulty, where its own resources were utterly useless, and where 
the means placed, or gained to its disposal, were more scanty perhaps than 
have awaited any expeditionary warfiu*e of the present age. Faults of situa¬ 
tion, and ofclimate, nay, of sickness even, were fastened on the department; 
and in regard to expenditure, six months of supplies and the niost complete field 
equipment for thirty thousand men were uctnoWy thrown awai/ at Sylhet, from a 
hurried change of operations and a suilden abandonment of his plan by Sir Ed¬ 
ward Paget. But to tax the Department under such circumstances with want 
of either energy, econo my, or talent, is surely unfair. The truth is, that there is, 
and has been, as much average talent in the Commissariat as in any public de¬ 
partment of the State. Colonels Patonand Wcguelin were most superior; the 
latter possibly as good an office functionary and accountant, as could be met 
with in any country. There are at this moment some in the Department who 
are equal in general ability and active discharge of their duty to the first 
functionaries in Bengal. 

Another objection wc have heard is tliat the duty of the Commissariat is 
asserted to be too little open to public and general scrutiny. This, we know, is 
the received opinion; but in almost every case it is at variance with fact. Any 
privacy in office transactions is inimical to the instructions positively en¬ 
joined by Colonel Paton at the first organization of the Department; and 
contracts are ever made but by public notice; but at all events this objection 
could not have a shadow of foundation if the suggestions before given for 
the controul and half yearly inspection of all the various offices were adopted. 
We have heard another objection;—that the Officers of the Departmqpt hold 
• themselves individually too high, and repel all complaints as supposed imputa¬ 
tions on their management. Even friendly representations from Brother Offi- 
ceVs are said to berejected or disregarded. Instances of this may have occurred, 
hut here too, the above suggestions would obviate the objections, as ail com- 
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plaints m(tst be, in such case, half-yearly attcndcfl to on the spot, and their mat¬ 
ter enquired into if necessary, and promptly and summarily dispc^ed ot. 

♦ 

In a word the present constitution of the Department;’c.annot well he 
bettered in its main principles. A Commissariat differently composed would 
he a.dangerous experiment in a country like India; particularly with the 
working materials either disposable here, or procurable from Europe, for the 
purpose of hastily organizing a different one. Let the various exceiitu'e 
officers be subject, if desired, to a closer and more frequent controiil, and in¬ 
spection. The officers thenjselves would wish it. Organize a subordinate 
class of regular! V promoted and better paid nativk assistants, who will then 
be valuable j)iiblic Olliccrs, their very situation being a guarantee for their 
better conduct; but as for the European officers of the Department, instead 
of wLshing idicm to be nnafaffed, or lowered in estimation, by looking out for 
an unmilitary commissariat, we would suggest rather by every possible means 
to add to the military and staff feeling of the individuals ; and as long as they 
are ke})t active and useful by frequent siqiervi-sion—the higher and more ho¬ 
nourable the estimation on which a Commissariat Officer is held, the bettet 
and safer for the Government. • 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE SOLOIER. 

[The following sketch has already appeared in the pages of the Calcutta 
Literary Gazette ; but as it furnishes a .very fair epitome of the career of re¬ 
cruits under the Bombay Presidency, and as the facts it discloses are known 
to us* to be literally true, we offer no apology for republishing it here.—Eu.j 

It is now fifteen years since I descended from the sphere of gcnfiUfi/ in 
which I was born and edncaterl, an J became a .soldier in the Bombay artillery. 
The death of my father, a lawyer of considerable practice, bad placed inv 
mother in circumstances of great difficulty, wliicli the wretched pittance of 
£ 20 a year I was receiving as ii wine merchant’s clci^k, did not enable nio 
to alleviutc. I felt that 1 was .still a burden to her, a draft on her slender 
ra.sources she was ill able to acknowledge,—and I cast about night aiiiEday 
for an opportunity of relieving her of my presence, little deeming that in do¬ 
ing so I should cncrcase her load of suffering while I eased her pocket. Af¬ 
ter a mouth spent in fruitless schemes, my attention was attracted to a bine 
aj^chcy on a low wall near our bouse at Camberwell, inviting " intelligent 
and active young men” to enter the service of theE. I. C. where the reward 
“ of high spirited” conduct was to be a “ beautiful and fertile climate” an^ji 
** respectable situations.” This fixed my resolution. The next daj- I w.ns at 

- --- — . » —- 
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Soho Square, measured, described—^blue eyes, fair hair, 5 feet 7, fine com¬ 
plexion, (1 never knew till then I was so handsome) and enlisted ; Sergeant 
Major Kin^nssured me I could not ftul to get made a writer directly 1 ar¬ 
rived in India* end the Sergeant who took me before a magistrate to be at¬ 
tested would not'&Uow me to walk with the other recruits ** because” siud he, 
“ you are a gentleman.” 

Heaven help me!—true enough they were but a ragged crew,—** but a 
shirt and a half in the whole company”—yet I was not then aware how 
soon bluejackets and pepper and salt unmentionables, felt castors and a fire¬ 
lock would place us on an equality, and merge my gentility into “ No of 
the rear rank”—their vulgarity and superior stature into ** Nos. I, 2 and 3 of 
the front We were attested, and I thought the magistrate looked upon me 
with an eye of compassion, somewhat offensive to ray military pride. The 
pai ty then repaired to a public house, and t/ie shillings were devoted to beer 
in pewter pots and beefsteaks in wooden bowls. There was something so 
repulsively anti-aristocratic in the whole business that I paid my quota in 
advance and took my leave. Returning to Soho Square I asked the Ser¬ 
geant Major what was themext step in my new career, and was informed 
that I must repair to Chatham; that the varmint recruits would be sent down to 
Gravesend iu a packet under the charge of the Sergeant, but that I,—oh 
blest prerogative of gentle blood !—might go down alone, so that 1 did not 
delay my departure above a week. I thanked the Sergeant Major for his in¬ 
dulgent behaviour and went home. 1 imagined I had hit the nail on the head. 
My fortune, thought I, is made: the Company se- m to set a proper value 
on gentlemen soldiers, and know when they have got a prize. Little did I 
then dream that all this blarney of Mr. King’s was but to blind me to the 
real state of affairs until I was too deeply into the mire to get out again . 
little did I supijose that the discourse of gentility was, as the Sergeant Major 
himself would Hiberniously have expressed it, all “ blather and skite!” I 
left my home, wrote a letter to ray dear mother and went down to Chatham. 
Enquiring for the Barracks I was shewn up ahill,and,after walking halfainile, 
found myself in the middle of a spacious parade ground where a band was play¬ 
ing, and a number of" officers and ladies were walking about on a terrace above, 
—a number of 7«e»*and women were straggling on the trottoir below. Accost¬ 
ing a young officer of H. M.’s 90th Light Infantry, I begged to know which 
were the E. I. C. soldiers ?—upon which he pointed out a few cadets of en¬ 
gineers who were doing duty with the sappers and miners. I surveyed them 
for some time, and at last ventured to usk one if he belonged to 
the artillery, and to tell me where I was to go to get lodged, 
clothed, &c. He inquired into the particulars of my or<fi«a#to«,.and on 
* 'oeing tolil the story of the Sergeant Major and the shilling and the steaks 
and the Gravesend boat, assumed an incomprehensible, supercilious air, and 
•saW ‘ Oh my man” (there was a cut) ‘‘you had better go to Sergeant*Ma¬ 
jor Juneau!” and wheeling on his heel he walked away. Now, as I did not 
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know Mr. Juneau from the Bishop of London, I waited till duck, slunk out 
of the barrack yard, supped at Brompton, and early next morniiig returned 
to the barracks and asked a sentry at the gate. He, however, nf'vide no reply 
but, “ Och! are ye not a broth of a boy to be spaking to a man on his post ? 
Determined not to be daunted 1 walked on and at the first turning or division 
(as I afterwards found it was called) found a little red faced, grey haired, 
smug gentleman in a red coat covered with gold lace, and a blue cloth cap 
similarly adorned. “ I*ray Sir” said I, in a peculiarly mellifluous tone of 
voice can you direct me to one Mr. Juneau S'” " I am he,” answered the 
interrogated, “ what do you want ?” I explained the situation in which I 
stood, and my wishes in regard to costume, refection, and quarters. ** t)h” 
said my friend “you are one of the new squad. I’ll see to you my man” (my 
man again!) “ Here, Sergeant McCle»)d (this to a brawny Scot with iron 
features andci sharp grey eye) “ let this recruit mess and sleep with you till 
his party can be numbered off, and let Drummer Wilson crop his wig !”— 
Gracious Heavens! squad,—recruit,—numbered off)—sleep with a Scotch Ser¬ 
geant and be cropped by a drum boy ! “ Mr. Juneau” said I, half apprehen¬ 
sive •' 1 imagine you are under a mistake ;—I am going out to be a writer; 
—I am not exactly on a footing with the rest” for fio the Soho Sergeant had 
taught me. “ A writer! you shall be governor of the Ingees if yon like, when 
you get there, but while here you must obey orders and do your duty like 
a man:—come be off !” You might have knocked me down with a feather—• 
annihilated me with a straw,—but I saw the whole truth at a glance and, 
wondering at the dimness of my perception hitherto, surrendered myself 
quietly and went like a calf to the sacrifice. In a little week, yea but a week, 

I was cropped as close as a mangy dog, wore coarse habiliments, had learnt 
the use of pipe clay,—could turn to the right and turn to the left, had sold 
my hat to the pieman, iny coat to milk ho !* and had discovered the legiti¬ 
mate absorber of a soldier’s mess coppers to be—the canteen. It was in tlie 
month of Maythe last draft of recruits had just sailed for Bengal and the 
depot was destitute of more than a dozen hands. But each week now brought 
new levies, and it was no small subject of satisfaction to me that one or two 
out of every party proved to be a gentteman, or at least a gentlcmairs son, 
—victims of fallacy,—gudgeons caught by the sergeant inajor and his acces¬ 
sory blue hand bills. I say it was a soiirre of pleasure to me, for I longed 
for a few companions of genial sentiments and tolerable information, though 
I could not but sympathise with them in the deception they one and all felt 
had been too surely practised. There were among them decayed merchants, 
ruined Irish attornies, medical men who had struggled vainly for practice, and 
niilitrtiy and naval officers who had on various grounds forfeited their comniis- 
sions,—jilerks, tradesmen, and mechanics,—and though a censorious world. 


• Who that lias resided in the Chatham Barracks does not remember that abomina- 
ble dilntei ot the lacteal Hiiid—that grey beard iniquity who preyed, and. for au«rht I 
know, stJJl preys on the unwary recruit ? i «, 
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would sanction the conclusion, that where there was so much adversity dicrtf 
must have been much deriiection of principle, it was impossible tor a feeling 
mind to concemplate the hourly huinilij)tionof the well born and the well bred, 
without deep regret and fervent resentment. Often have I seen men of thirty 
years of age, of superior attainments and delicate sensibility, addressed in a 
tone of vulgar reproof by some illiterate corporal who had csc.apcd from the 
plough, and obtained promotion by joining the depot at an early period, and 
rapidly acquiring an erect carriage and a tolerable acquaintance with the 
mysteries of manual platoon ; often too have I watched the heaving of the 
“big, manly” breast, and the silent course of the burning tear, as it stole down 
the cheek of the sentry presenting arms to those whose equal he hatj^een, 
and who yet were equalled by his relatives at home. But it is needless to 
dwell on the many distressing scenes to which I was a daily witness, or to 
trace the gradual progress of our familiarity with vice and coarseness. Eight 
months passed over my head while on duty at this depot, during which time 
the recruits had increased in number to nearly a thousand, and 1 had at¬ 
tained the rank of sci^cantj and had become so far recbnciled to my situation 
that I determined to endure all sulicrings with patience, until a change of scene 
should bring a change of fortune. 

It was in depth of winter 1818, the 15tli December, as I remember,—wlien 
the morning parade drum summoned a general attendance on the grand pa¬ 
rade ground. In a few minutes we had all fallen in and were at “ attention!” 
—when Colonel Hay, the commandant of the depot, addressed us from the ce»- 
tre to the effect that the tijne was come for us to prepare to depart for India,— 
that nofurther pass notes, or furloughs would be granted, and that those who 
preferred, for any particular reasons, one presidency to another would have 
the liberty of choice. What a multitude of strange, indefinable sensations 
were produced by this announcement! To some it brought (as they then sup¬ 
posed) a termination to vile drudgery and low association; it spoke of com¬ 
ing liberty and an Ei Dorado. With many,—I am happy to s.-iy the most 
notorious for loose principles and low origin—it was the signal for cowardly 
desertion ; to otliers, and myself ainongit tiie number, it was an awful in¬ 
dication of an approaching separation from one’s native county,—it was the 
very touchstone of onr fate, and threatened either to set the seal on the de- 
grarlation we had but half courted, or promised a restoration to that sphere 
from which we had descended. 

My temperament being naturally sanguine, Hope took a higher place in 
my bosom than Apprehension, and I applied myself to consider which Pre¬ 
sidency it was the most desirable to resort to. 1 had no friends an^ where, 
/'but 1 had somewhere read or heard that Bombay was the most healthy sta¬ 
tion, and from the state of politics most likely to give early occupation to the 
iftilitary. Moreover, all those intelligent and well conducted soldiers with 
' Whom 1 had been most intiiuatc, made their clcctioa in favor of Madi'as or 
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Bengal, whence I infen'cd that my own chances of preferment were small, 
seeing that I could not hope to compete with so many persons of superior 
acquirements; add to this, that iny friends in London held out some pro¬ 
mises of using interest in my favor at Bombay. To Bombay therefore I re¬ 
solved to go. 

Pass we over the minute details of theraost WTctchcd period of my,—aye and 
of every soldier’s existence,—the voyage out to India;—disgusting reminiscence 
of a stinking orlop deck, salt beef, sea sickness, filthy water, a duck frock,— 
objects of pity to the well-bred and well dressed passengers,—objects of con¬ 
tempt and mockery to the ignorant, uncouth mariner ! We reached Bombay 
late in the month of May, and after being presented with our coarse regi¬ 
mentals and a dollar, were landed and marched to the town barracks*. 

The Battalion, for ^cn our corps consisted of but one Battalion, was at 
that time cantoned in the neighbourhood of a picturesque village 9 or 10 
miles distant from the Fort of Bombay, and, by an injudicious, though pos-. 
aibly well meant regulation, the recruits were permitted to go at large for 
three days previous to their being marched to IlcaA Quarters. To the mor6 
rational, and few indeed were they, this was agreeable and beneficial, for it 
enabled them to see a little of the town, and learn fiom the sergeant who had 
charge of them what they had to expect on joining the corps. But to the 
great majority the indulgence was hailed as aflbrding an opportunity for every 
species of excess. The form of a roll-call or muster was gone through every 
evening, but out of 300 recruits who had been landed, not more than LO 
were reported “ present,”—the rest came, or were brought in, on the last day 
of grace, exhausted by inebriety, bruised, tattered, sick atid impoverished. I 
have no doubt that these three days laid the foundation for more disease and 
misery in the regiment than a whole year of hard duty. 1 believe the custom 
is now discontinued. 

We were marched into cantonments in the cool of the evening of the fourth 
da}’ after our liberation from the dirt and confinement of the orlop deck, and 
the abuse of the gun deck, and found a repast of tea, potatoes and dried 
bunimelows had been prepared for us. During this refection "the old 
hands” (as those who had arrived the previous year or earlier were 
termed) crowded round us, and two of the most gentlemanly did me the 
honor to select me for their particular notice. To them my enquiries 
were eagerly directed. What were the means of c&ciqie from military 
duty ? (a precious question for a soldier)—what the chances of promotion 
ior gens qpmme U faut f “Ah” said one of my new acquaintances, “I 
see, like many more you have been inoculated with unfortunate notions 

-_____ • 


* Extensive barracks in the Fort of Bombay. 
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regarding this service, and imagine, upon what grounds it is dif&cult'to 
conjecture^ that the Company merely enlist gentlemen to have the plea¬ 
sure of supporting them until they get to India, as cadets think that regiments 
are mere temporary repositories for Staff officers.*” Though a little alarmed at 
this remark 1 could not help repeating my questions, adding ** I suppose that 
all I have heard is not false ?” The party addressed replied, “my good fellow, 
3 ’ou may depend upon it every thing you have learnt is humbug from beginning 
to end. You have become a soldier ; as a soldier you may expect as easy a 
life as falls to the lot of that class, and you may become a sergeant, a sub-con¬ 
ductor, a writer, or a clerk, and, in time, a conductor. But these two last, 
excepting in one or two rare and singular cases, form the ne plus ultra of our 
views’: attain them and you become in the estimation of the Company’s offi¬ 
cers a respectable person in your way; but in thirty years you will make no 
closer approximation to the dignity of an ensign, and a return to your native 
country, excepting as a wretched invalid or a decayed pensioner on a misera¬ 
ble stipend, is quite out of the question.” Saying this he sighed and walked 
away. A feeling of sickness came over me, and I was giving way to despon¬ 
dency when the other, a more lively fellow, addressed me, asking if I was any 
thing of ail actor, for that^a play was on the tapis, and (whispered he) it is 
a stfre step to promotion I I started at this and begged this spark to tell me if 
what 1 had just heard from the last speaker was really the case. “ Oh yes” 
answered he, “ we are all regularly booked here; so d—n it, put a bold face on 
the business ami be merry while you can.” My heart sunk within me ;—all, 
all my little hopes were withered ! I was in a distant climate, away from 
every friend,—and the avenues to preferment, through which ambitiuiis men 
may honorably career, were for ever closed against me, thus depriving me of 
the only consolation by which 1 had hitherto been supported. I was agoniz¬ 
ed, and flung myself on my humble cot overwhelmed with tears.. 

The fatigue of a ten mile march and the exhaustion of spirits produced by 
the excited state of my feelings sent me to sleep. When 1 awoke the next 
morning it was not to mourn my desolate Condition, but to enquire how far, 
on the whole, I had a right to complain of a situation in which 1 had volun¬ 
tarily placed myself’i? The East India Company had held out certain pro¬ 
mises in their blue bills, and, on the strength of them, 1 had sold niy liberty 
and my services. Had those promises been violated ?—I could not deny the 
fertility of the climate —that was one inducement to expatriation;—I could 
not gainsay the respectability of the situations open to soldiers of intelli¬ 
gence; for though this respectability was but comparaHve^ycX the integrity of 
the title remained unaflected. The Company, therefore, had used no unfair 


^ I believe this fallacy is nearly extinct and officers have as much pride in perform- 
mg regimental duty creditably, as in figuring on the staff. At the time however the 
above speech wjk made (1819) I suspect that few persons accepted corauussious w ith- 
out strong faith iu the notion that they would soon get on atan em ploy. 
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means to seduce me into their employ. The sergeant major,—had he deceiv¬ 
ed me ill his constant reference to ray gentility V Assuredly not. Rightly 
interpreted, his conduct was but the suggestion of a generous nature sym¬ 
pathising with misfortune. He could not, without disloyalty, or a breach of 
duty, advise me to avoid a service which he was employed and paid to re¬ 
commend, and therefore since he saw me bent on enlisting, he exerted his 
ingenuity to render the first stages of my career as pleasant as his office could 
permit. A brief course of reasoning brought me to these conclusions, and I 
henceforth resolved to bear the disappointment with fortitude, and content 
myself with my lot. 

At gun-fire, or sun-rise, the bugle sounded a parade, and we recruits were 
told oft* into drill squads. As I had been a sergeant* it was inferred that I 
had acquired a tolerable knowledge of my duties and I was therefore placed 
in the first squad. In less than a month I was engaged in the practical duties 
of a gunner, and could fire a mortar without wincing. Fortunately I enjoy¬ 
ed good health, although the savage who then filled the office of adjutant 
caused us to be drilled while the rain poured in torrents over our heads, and 
wo stood for 2 or 3 hours up to our ancles in mud attd water. Many of our 
comrades died of dysentery and cholera produced by this cruel treatment, and 
vacancies at length became so numerous that wdthin (bur mouths of my ser¬ 
vice I was promoted to corporal. Otlier circumstances contributed to this 
promotion. Soon after our arrival the men were allowed to write to Eng¬ 
land to their friends, but as the greater part could not write or %'erc unequal 
to the composition of a letter, I was requested to act us amanuensis, which 
I did in so many instances that the adjutant, whti read every letter before it 
went to the post office, was attracted by the hand-writing, and finding who 
was the scribbler, appointed me his clerk and took a fancy to me. Resides, 
we had a theatre, of which the adjutant was manager, and my humble histri¬ 
onic efforts drew forth his applause and entitled tite to regimental advance¬ 
ment. I say nothing of the equity of this proceedingit speaks for itself. 
1 am only happy in being able to add that dramatic capacity is not now a 
days a passport to promotion. 

• 

Very soon after my promotion, the Bombay Government, in the month of 
October, determined to send an expedition to the Persian Gulf in order to 
put an end to the piratical doings of the Joasmees. Volunteers being invit¬ 
ed, I gladly seized the opportunity of seeing a little service, and of visiting a 
part of the world in which it might not be my fortune to be again thrown. 
Moreover, life in cantonments was sadly monotonous, for then wo hud no 


* It is a.common practice to deprive all the recruits of this dignity on their arrival 
in India and to let them start afresh in their career. The plan is a bad one, for as 
they know, when in England and on the voyage, that their rank is but temporary, 
they are deterred from a just exercise of their authority liy the apprehension of re-* 
taliation on the part of the men when they join their regiment abroad and sink to a 
level with them. The nominal rank of lance corporal at least might be preserved to 
them, if only for the sake of protecting them from such vengeance. 
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libraries or newspapers, as now,—no canteens, no institutions for the acquire¬ 
ment of mathematical and geometrical knowledge. I had a stronger induce¬ 
ment however than these for joining the warlike throng,—the suggestions of 
friendship. John P., a gunner in the same company with myself, had ac¬ 
quired so complete a hold on my affections that I felt it would have been 
easier to have parted with life than with his society. He was an Irishman 
by birth, and possessed in an eminent degree all the virtues and most of the 
vices of his countrymen; brave, generous, intelligent, sincere, he united 
with tliese qualities a bitter and relentless spirit of revenge f*)r injuries in¬ 
flicted, a daring hostility to the goveriimenf, a looseness of principle and a 
melanclioly devotion to the bottle. The exercise of his vices had utterly 
prevented die officers of his regiment from doing justice to his better parts, 
and accounted for his remaining after six years service a private gunner, or 
matross as they were then called, while men immeasurably his inferiors had at¬ 
tained to the highest grades within their reach. Often did it happen that when 
a generous officer was on the point of rewarding P.’s temporary correctness 
of conduct by a trifling promotion, a report was brought him that the object 
of his kind'iess wms absent from duty, or in a state of beastly intoxication. 
This man won my regard at a very early part of my service by a kind and 
unceasing attention to all niy little wants ; he was capable oiadvmng well,— 
he would figlit my battles, shewed an unaffected interest in ray advancement, 
and, for ray sake, would often abstain from his favourite indulgences. He 
was too a most interesting and agreeable companion. His mind was richly 
stored with knowledge. The dead and living languages were equally familiar 
to him, and he possessed a fine poetic vein which enabled him, on divers oc¬ 
casions, to produce some exceedingly respectable rhymes:—a fragment of 
one of his prologues to our humble pcrfomiances is before me, and I give it 
you in proof of the ability he displayed. 

Forc’d forward—in aw humble cause to plead, 

A timid advocate—confus’d, dismay’d, 

At this tribunal w'itb submission stands 

*p 

To deprecate your frowns, engage your hands. 

A tender scion of dramatic sort 
Requires this night your fostering support— 

Cherish’d—^it blooms—^its sweets and flowers arise, 

Blasted by apathy—it falls—and dies! 

Could memory, pouring o’er the raptured mind 
Pourtray those scenes reluctantly resigned— 

Retrace the splendid pile—the concave ■wide 
Raised by a state in Architecture’s pride , 

Our plain, ungilded stage, you’d scorn we fear. 

And for its homeliness, condemn the cheer 
Say—shall the unassuming strait bamboo 
Obtain the meed to polished pillars due ? 

Or can the useful cocoa branch procure 
The plaudits gaudy roofs alone ensure? 
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♦ *“ * * * * « 

Our DaincM are Cannoneers ! 

Let not the formidable (.onrul amaze )e ! 

L'(iuipped in stays, they strive to night to ])lcasc ye, 

Anri leaving keener weapons hope, in form 
"With peaceful petticoats your hearts to storin ! 

♦ * * » * * 

Pleas’d then the critics privilege forego 
On humble amateurs support bestow 
And let your hands your hearts’ c<)ntenttnent shew. 

P— was likewise in the habit of scribling lampoons upon the martinets 
of the regiment, which often proved an excellent salve to a sore back, or filled 
up the intestinal cavities oceasioncJ by a fortnight’s residence in the conjee 
house. 

• 

Out of my love for this highly gifted but wayward man, I came to the re¬ 
solution to join the expedition to the gulph of Persia, and accordingly en¬ 
rolled myself amongst the volunteers; we were all full of hope—buoyant 
with expectation—and not a little elevated in the eyes of our comrades, — 
for it was known that we were now going to deal wifli an enemy', who, though 
equally undisciplined with the Maharatta, was possessed of more bravery, 
and likely to offer much more vigorous opposition to onr invasion. On the 
day fixed by Government wemarcheil down to the presiilency^and embarked 
under the eyes of Sir Win. Grant Keir, the officer commanding the expedi¬ 
tion, on boaril one of the spacious vessels in the country trade, which had 
been taken up as a transport. The same evening we sailed with a favour¬ 
able breeze,—twelve fine large .sliips under convoy of a British man-of-war, 
and heaving five thousand fighting men, nearly 2.300 of whom W'ere Europe¬ 
ans. In the course of ten days we reached Muscat and were joined by a 
considerable nautical force of the Imaum of Muscat, and in ten more wo 
were in sight of the fort of Has-el Khymn, the strong holds of the Joasinee 
Arabs. TIic vessels in the van now lay to until all the rest hove in sight, 
when signals were made to rendezvous at a particular spot within a moderiite 
distance of the fortress, it was evening when all the shigs joined, and one 
or two days before any preparation could be made for landing. 

In the mean time the Arabs were mustering in strong force, and strength¬ 
ening their fortifications,evidently anticipating an awful attack. Early on the 
third morning of our arrival the landing commenced, and never shall I forget 
the enthusiasm that prevailed fore and aft in our vessel! While Mie flank 
companies of H. M.’s 47th and 65th Regiments were going off to skirmish 
and clear,the ground, we of the artillery were getting our howitzers into the 
boats and succeeded in reaching the shore very shortly after the skirmishers. 
Captain Collier of H. M.’s ship Liverpool had sent several of his seamen to 
assist ill the labor of landing the guns, erecting batteries mid planting oui^ 
artillery, and it was really as much as we could do to get through the work 
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for laughter. Jack’s singular oaths, his aspirations after the eternal cdh- 
demnation of the Arabs, his ship-shape mode of doing business, exhibiting 
so striking a contrast to our military proceedings, were all so many subjects 
of diversion and tended to impede while they lightened labor. By the even¬ 
ing of the first day we had got up a stout four gun battery, for the beach, 
being sandy, supplied us with plenty of pabulum for our bags and baskets; 
we had moreover landed a very large proportion of our troops. The Arabs 
molested us a good deal while we were at work; but the activity of the 
flank companies who, in the course of the day, received support and relief 
from the sepoy regiments, .sufficiently punished them for their temerity, and 
prevented their oflering any very serious obstruction. 

Night fell, and the picquets being placed with orders to keep a 
sharp look out, we lay down on our sand bags to repose preparato¬ 
ry to the siege, which was to commence on the morrow. In a few hours 
sleep and silence pcr\'adcd tl'C camp;—not a sound was to be heard but 
the “ All’s Well” of the piquets, and the occasional tramp of the re¬ 
lief. It was very dark, and might have been near midnight, when all 
on a sudden, a faint cry followed by a groan was heard near our bat¬ 
tery, then another cry, then a shot—two—three shots. In an instant 
we were all on our legs, and mingling in a bloody fray. It was impossible 
to distingui.sh friend from foe in the dreadful confusion and obscurity that 
prevailed. The powerful principle of self preservation, however, was soon 
in operation, and the countersign of the night quickly adopted as the only 
means of warding off a comrade’s thnist or a comrade’s blow. The enemy 
had surprised our camp—“ UlUih-il-Ullah !” and “ Bisniillah !” mi.igled 
with the watchword and “ England for ever;” and the din and clash of 
arms, accompanied by the hollow drum, the bugle, the hurrah of the sailor, 
and the autliuritalive shouts of the centurion, announced the dire conflict 
of Moslem and of Christian. The strife lasted for an hour, by the end of 
which time scarcely a foe was to be found in the camp ; a muster then took 
place, and the troops were kept under arms until daylight, when a sad 
picture presented itself. No less than eight of our company—a great num¬ 
ber when the nume'-ical strength of the artillery is considered—lay stretched 
in their gore. Five of them had evidently been killed before they had had 
time to shake off the lethargy of slumber; but the other three lay with their 
swords in their hands which bore indubitable marks of having been steeped 
in the blood of their adversaries. One of them, a remarkably fine lad named 

D-1, lay on his antagonist—his bloody fingers grasping the throat of the 

Arab, his sword through the Arab’s body—while the Islamite’s weapon, 
stained with red, shewed what arm had inflicted the death wound on poor 
D.’s head. It was a horrible picture. The picquets, it appeared, had been 
stolen upon by the Arabs on all fours, and mortal wounds in many instan¬ 
ces inflicted before they could have been aware of the proximity of an 
enemy. 
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• The blow we liad received during the night was a spur to our exertions ; 
it slicwed us the daring kind of opponent we had to deal with, and added a 
zest to our spirit of hostility. With the dawn we commenced battering the 
fortress, and made breaches in two of the curtains. The enemy answered 
us vigorously, and one of their earliest shots killed the gallant Major Moles- 
worth of TI. M.’s 47th llcginient. By the next morning, however, with the 
help of a smaller mortar battery, we had completely laid open all the towers; 
upon which a chosen storming party advanced and in a brief space cleared 
the ramparts of the besieged, and planted the British standard. The main 
body of the force then invested the town, and a scene of plunder took place 
more gratil^ing to our individual cupidity than creditable to our national 
character. It is due to the gallant Sir W. G. Keir to say, that the pillaging 
part of the story was entirely opposed to his orders, and was nierely over- 
loohed by him in consideration of what we endured, and of the trifling na¬ 
ture of the*prizes thus obtained. A few Persian carpets and some bags of 
Venetians constituted the sum total of the captured property. 

Many acts of gallantry distinguished the siege and storming of Ras-eU 
khyina, but it would be difficult for one who was himself deeply engaged 
throughout the day to enumerate them. We Icvelfed the fortress to the dust 
—then proceeded to destroy other small defences—burnt all the Dows and 
Piratical vessels that could be found, and compelled the chiefs of the Jo- 
asmees to agree to certain obligations which involved the future cessation of 
piracy- This being done, and a corps of observation being left on the 
island of Kishma in the Persian Gulph, the force returned to Bombay to 
receive the thanks of the Government and the applause of oiir countrymen. 
Considerable prize money was subsequently distributed, but the share of the 
poitr soldier was, as usual, but a miserable mite compared with the lion's 
portion. 

The exploits of the Artillery during the expedition were the all engrossing 
topic in our barracks for some time after our return, and P. immortalized 
them in a song, which, to this day, is roared out to the tune of"auld long 
syncy' whenever wo are sufficiently flush of the mopusses to have a merry 
making over a camp kettle of Batavian arrack punch. • I here give you the 
song, and, I dare say, you will allow that it is not deficient in poetic merit, 
and genuine fervor. 

Sotiff — 77ie Bond/ay Cannoneers. 

On fam’d Arabia’s arid coast, v 

Our laurels fresher grew, 

The Moslem corsair’s ruined boast, 

Proclaims it but too true; 

There—murd’rous piracy no more 
In bloody crest appears, 

Then—seize the cup, and toast the corps 
Of Bombay Cannoneers. 
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Though hardships greater than aliedg'd 
Ofc times our joys invade, 

■\Ve’ve bargain’d for it, our faith is pledg'd. 

And danger is our trade ; 

But here’s a medicine to restore 
Delight—and banish cares, 

Tiien seize, &c. &c. 

When duty’s period shall arrive. 

And rejoice our souls. 

When past uireetion shall revive, 

To bless our sqcial bonds; 

With vvoiid’rous tales of Indian lore 
Among oiirold compeers, 

We’il seize, &c. &c. 

Assemble comrades, round the cot* ^ 

Bcncoolen’s nectar foams, 

What, though a foreign clime’s our lot, 

Though sever’d from our homes— 

Shall soldiers trilling ills deplore, 

Give way :o senseless tears ? 

No!—seize the cup, &c. &.c. 

’Tistruc, at times, fleet fancy strays 
To native haj>py fields. 

And inoin’ry uith regret ponrfrays 
The sweets our island yields ; 

But still, we’ve comfort, lads, in store. 

This bev’rage sorrow cheers. 

Then seize the cup, &c. &c. 

Tiiruiighout Hindustan’s fertile plains, 

Despite her Pagan sons, 

St. George’s cross triumphant reigns. 

Supported by our guns; • 

JCv’n yet the glorious thund’ring roar. 

The scared Mahratta hears— 

Then seize the cup, &c. &c. 

I was now to all intents and purposes a soldier,—I could speak of‘sallies 
and retires’ of the ear piercing fife—the cannon’s roar, of “ bloody noses and 
cracked crowns.” 1 had moreover attained the rank of serjeant, and affected 
no dislike to “Bcncoolen’s nectar.” Gentility and gentlemanly nicety—in 
shorty every sentiment of delicacy and vestige of sensibility, had been blunt¬ 
ed or effaced, and I now looked to the rank of conductor not as a piece of 
promotion that would raise me nearer to the level of gentlemen, but as a 
itep that was valuable only in proportion us it augmented iiiy authonly^ for 

*»This was a favourite rendezvous ;—the cot or bed of one individual was occupi¬ 
ed by some Iiulf dozen, who, with a ketUe of punch before them quaffed, laughed and 
sang until the tattoo beat to rest. 
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\fhich I had acquired a vulgar kind of passion. Montlis passed away, du¬ 
ring which 1 held charge of a small detachment in a very healthy j)art of tho 
coast,—Severndroog, and 1 had began to entertain some hope of being re¬ 
moved to the duties of the Arsenal, when an order was received for the im- 
medidte departure of the detachment to join a second expedirion to tho Per¬ 
sian (julph. It seems the Arabs had violated their treaty, and falUng upon the 
small force we had left behind, had all but annihilated it. To avenge this out¬ 
rage another expedition was fitted out. I will not trouble the reader with its 
details. Wc suflered severeloss,particularlyin another night attack,but did not 
leave the (iulph until every atom of tlic Islamite power had been swept away. 

Over the rest of my recollections I am anxious to draw a veil. P. soon 
died of a diseased leg, and in a state of horrible chrietj\ Afy own penchant 
for the bottle had, I am ashamed to confess, fearfully enereased, and being 
on more tlijin one occasion somewhat disguised during the performance of 
my iliity, I was placed under arrest, tried bv a court martial and reduced to 
the grade of gunner. From that luonicnt I lost all self respect. 1 now do 
my duty sullenly and mechanically ;—my evil propimsities cling to me in 
spite of manifold virtuous endeavours to cast them olf, and I look forward 
with anxiety to the expiration of my period of lervice and my consequent 
transmission to England on one shilling per day. 

Reader, my story conveys a moral, and a precept, which , if your sagacity 
has not helped you to discover them, I will here propound :— 

“ Pitch defileth—evil communication corrupts good manners.” This is 
the moral of my tale. 

“I'hitcr not into obligations with the hope of being able to evade the perfor¬ 
mance of your share of the contract.” There is my precept. I prithee cherish it. 

' Toofiali, November 1832. A sentinel. 

THE NIZAM’S ARMY. 

(By a Correspovdeut of the Ilurkam.J 

The Nizam’s Army at present consists (exclusive i.f the garrison and In¬ 
valid Battalions, and the Meilical List) of seventy-two officers, thirty-five of 
whom belong either to IL M. or H. C. service and the c^mainder locals divid¬ 
ed into classes or grades as follow :— 


Class. 1 

Rank. 

King or 
Company's 
Service. 

Local. 

Total. 

1 

Commandants of Divisions, . 

6 

0 

5 

2 

Captains Commandant,. 

a 15 

3 

18 

3 

Captains,. 

4 

15 

19 

4 

Lieutenants, . 

n 

19 



Total,... 

3o 

37 

72 

--- 


Caj There is a vacancy, the senior holds a Brigade Majorship, but at present is in 
chai'ge of the division. 
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From the above it will be seen that out of twenty-three officers composing 
the two senior grades, only three are locals or upwards of six to one in favor 
of H. M. or H. C. officers. 


The Staff appointments in the Army are fifty-four (exclusive of the bazar 
masters, two of which have been abolished, the other two are soon to fol¬ 
low) and are disposed of as follow :— 


Depart 

merit. 


c S “ 
Civil. 


£ 2 
Oi 


Ajrpoiniment. 


Commandants of Divisions, 

Military Secretary,. 

Paymasters,.. 

Brigade Majors, . 

Superintendent of Districts, 
Coinmundants of Cavalry,... 

of Artillery, 
of Engineers, 
of Infantry,... 

Adjutants of Cavalry,. 

of Engineers,.. 

of Infantry, . 


Total Staff Appointments in the Ni 
zam’s Army,.... 


Regiment and the civil duties o 
district in ch ^rgeofan officer note 
nected with the Nizam’s service 
eluded in this column,. 


-—--- ^ - I-- -- 

officers in the Nizam’s Army,, 


King's or 
Company's 
Service. 

Local. 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

a 4 

b 2 

1 

c 5 

d3 

4 

1 

. 4 

0 

1 

0 

c6 

2 

3 

2 

1 

0 

2 

6 

34 

20 

2 

0 



32 

20 


Total. 


5 

1 

5 

3 
8 
5 

4 
1 
8 

5 
1 
8 


54 


2 


52 


It will be seen by this statement that out of 52 appointments 32 are held 
by 30 officers of H. M. or H. C. service, and the remaining 20 are held by 
19 local officers. One of these locals in the enjoyment of one of the best 
appointments, both iwpoint of consequence and allowances, was re-admitted 
into the service only three or four months ago, to the prejudice and I may 
add injury of almost all the locals, whose services extend from five to twenty- 
two years in the Nizam’s Army. This officer was formerly in the civil em¬ 
ploy of H. H. the Nizam, but was never considered attached to the Army. 


fa) One of these has just entered the service. I have included him in the Cap¬ 
tains ill which rank his allowances are drawn. * 

. (b) One of these at present in charge of a division as above-mentioned. 

(cj Two of these otllcers arc Commandants of Cavalry and another is not connect¬ 
ed with the service. 

(*dj One of these ofTicers commands a B ^pment of Infantry. 
f t) One of these commands is vacant at present, but as the last incumbent belong¬ 
ed tothe Company’s service, 1 have included u m this column. 
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No. II. 

Dramatis Personec. 

Captain Everltard, fiOth N. I. Lieut. Wotherspoon D. J. A. Genl. 

Lieut. Quirk, 92fl N. I. Eiis. Guinea Pig, lOlst N, I. D. A,C. GL 

Dr. Cicar’cni well, 92d N. 1. 

i.AniGs. 

Mrs. Cleaver, wife of a Captain in the 92(1 N. I. 

Mrs. Wotherspoon, (nova ntipla.) 

Miss Jemima Cleaver. 


Scene. Mess Room of the Wist X. /. l^lme J past 7, a public 7 iighL 

Dinner on the table. 


Captain Everhard .—Allow me, Mrs. Wotherspoon, to send you a little fish. 
Mrs. Wotherspoon .—No I tliank you, 1 will trouble Mr. Guinea Pig for 
a lucle of that nice looking cutlet. 


J/u'utcnant Quick, "j 

\hotJi speaking at] 
Z./IS. Guinea Pig. j the same lime 

'J 


Miss deliver, the honor of a glass 
of wine ? 

The pleasure of a glass of wine, 
Bliss Cleaver ? 


2‘^hs Cleaver.—(Pretending not to hear Quick.) With much pleasure, (to 
G. P.) 


Lieut. Quick. — (aside, but half audible.) That would not have occurred a 
week ago.—Vive la Comiuissarkt! That’s all L—d W—m’s doing. 

Captain Everhard. —Precious lot of sins, he’s got to answer for! What 
has Jemima cut you. Quick ? (whispenng.) 

Lieut. Quick. —No, not exactly, hut Sugars is rk" since last month—at 
all events—in Mamma’s estimation, that’s all (aside to Everhard). 

Everhard .— Never mind, old chap, “there's as good f^h in the sea as ever 
came out of it.*' 

Miss Cleaver. —Indeed, Mr. Guinea Pig, I think it is a very nice book, 
and T wonder at your not liking it. It is a leetle stupid in some parts, but 
there are some very pretty stories in it. 

Mrs. Cleaver, —What book are you talking of, my dear ? 

MissjCleaver, —Oh I mamma, the East Indian Sketch Book that we got 
the other day. 

Mrs. Cleaver. — Oh I that book. I wonder people will make themselves 
to foolish as to wiite about things they do not understand. 
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Caplnht F.t'crhard. —Ves, as oiir Mofiissil Etlitors I’o about the ]V!i!it\rK 
Oqihaa.School—the Ilcliriiijj Fund—the Stcaiu Subscription—luul I''o!iti('!il 
Jicoiioiny. 

Mrs. Cleaver.- —Fur my own part, I think the anti nr, whoever he is, ha,j 
shewn himself quite unacquainteil with "ood soiich. V/h)', what frislits 
he has made his ladies.—[anikat his “Toi a or Visits” and then li.';“ Ma'i- 
agkmunt” —as if laili.'s could think of nothing but blue stocku.gu—cadi 
oth-.r’s age—and finessing in real life, 

F.nsign Giituca V'lg. — T quite agree will) yon, Mrs. Cleaver, he is tvidendy 
a Yahoo, l^o not jou think so iliss Cleaver ? 

Mn. Cleaver. — {To her (hmgliter who is ialkhig lo QiiicJi.) Jemima rny 
dear, how rude ymi are. There is Mr. lniinea J'ig talking to yon and 3 <)ur 
back turned to him. 

Miss Cleaver. —Indeed, Mamina, I beg Mi-. Guinea Pig’s pardon.—Jint 
Mr. Quick licre W'as rcptj|iting such funny passages out of tlic book tiiat— 

Cleaver.—yever miml the book now; you can .road it again 3 ou 
know. (Aside and to herself )—There she goc.s agum giggling like a ibol and 
young Grainbags speaking to her. 

Lieut. IVolhcrspoon.—Miss Cleaver, allow me the honor of a glajs of 
■wine ? 

Mu-s Clearer. —Very sorry, I am jiir.t engaged to Mr. Quick. 

Lieut. Wolherspoon .—Perhaps you will permit me to join you? 

JArui. Qnirh .—Far beyond my deserts—unexpected plea.«urc, ) 

Miss Clearer .— (icrtaiuly, Sir. ^ 

Both at once. Kods and wiiihs and icreuthed smiles. 

Lieut. QiiicA-.'-i—'^’'<(11, but give u.s 3 onr opinion of the book, Mrs. Wother- 
spoon. 

^ k 

Mrs. Wotherspoon.—(Pouting—somewhat sul/ry—fancying herself nea.. 
lected) What bpok ? I—am—sure—I—have—no—time—to—be—rea'd- 
in'T—stupid—books—Have we W, my love? (drawling} 

Lieut. Wotherspoon. —No, indeed, my detir. In fact I hate books. 

Mrs. IVotherspoon. —So do I now. I had rather listen to you tfian read 
the best book in the world. 

• 

Lieut, 3’ou, my love* 
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*Licui. (^uieJe.—(Swaggenng to Ecakard.') 

Quis hulc viro 

Compararicr ausit ? 

Oil! Hyincnie Hymen! 

Citidain E‘Jcihfird., -{J.aughi) Ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. Cl'.drvr, — (With n fare Itlr ike * rnlc lurlucJfvhrtlfhorsr—^hnJJ'dl^'gnfnr 
V'llh n '■’lucczr of t'lv n\rlli<iank'' in id) What—what's tliat Sti'. Quick? 
What’s he saying!; Captdiii luxThanl? 

VtipLai:! Eerrkanl .—Only praisin'!; HyiMon in the wor*lii of Catullus, only 
qnotiir^ a bit of Latin. 

CL'aj^rr .—Oh ! do tell ns M'hat he said. 

il/Av. Wolhcrspuon. —Ves, do translate, Captain Evci'hurd. 

Captain Errrhard. —iWy dear Ladies, ask Qaiek to give it you in English; 

1 could iu>t think of taking liberties with his (juotation. 

jlf.w. CUai'cr. —Doctor, you know Latin—tell us what it was. 

Doctor Ctrarcni well .—’Poll my soul, IMudani, 1 can’t tell. I know T.atin 
enfii 2 ,!i i>» be able to read a {)resrri|;tion, but hang me, if I can come tho 
1‘oets—'.hey are ont of 111 }' line all logether. But I'll be happy to take a 
gla.ss of wine with 3011 , Mrs. Cleaver. 

Mrs. Clccvjr .—With nmch pbeasurc. But as to the Latin, I’m sure tluTC 
niiLst be .something naughty in it or what objection could Mr. Quick have to 
traiiclaie it for u.s 'i 

Liciil. Quick .—’Pon my word, Cleaver, you scarcely clonic justice— 
I have 11 ) objection whatever to e.'c[>laiii. I .said, “ What a fine thing riiati'i- 
inony i j ; it makes cveiy tiling apjiear couleitr dc rosed* Jn fact, l^.shouhi be 
incluiod myself to try my lack in the holy e.state, but having lo.st iny Staff 
appointment, 1 fear my chance of getting a wife is but small. 

21iss Cleaocr, —I^a! how can yon say so I Mr. Quick, I am sure j’oti 
would fmd plenty of ladies willing to Like you. 

Lieut. (Inhh. — {aside lo Mi>s Clcavtr.) Would you ? 

jiftis Cleaver.—{aside to Lieut. Quiok) Ask Ma-- 

Mrs, Cleaocr. —^\\’hat’s that you ’re saying Jemima ? 

lAcui. Q'dvL —^liss Clea\er was telling me to ask you if you knew 
any yoimg ladies who would be willing to take a young gentleman for better 
for worsej—because :i friend of naiae told me to be on the look out. * 
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Lieut. WotJierspoon.’—'S^hsA'^ your friend like, Quick ? I know a very 
young Girl coining out. 

Captain Everhard.—(aside to Quick) His own sister-in-law. (alotid) 
Come give us a rough sketch of ^ our friend. 

Mrs. Cleaver. —^Yes, describe,andbe a little particular in your expressions. 
Becollcct there are girls in the room. 

L'ent. Quick. —Hem! He is about my height, say .5 feet 10 —moderately 
good looking—fine head of hair—well educated—gentlemanly—and second 
Lieutenant in his Regiment, out of debt, but without a stiver except his 
monthly pay. Will any one have him ? Spettk, Ladies. 

Mrs. Cleaver. —Yes, there’s Mrs. K--—- the widow—(comwiencmg a co/or- 
logue^ 

Captain Everhard.—(Giviug a running accompaniment in a yowling tone 
of voice.) Far from young—four small children—a large foot and an un¬ 
wearied tongue. 

Lieut. Quick. —Xo, no t, the Avitlow’ won’t jiay. My friend docs not agree 
with Moses who said of the old velveteens “ Shpetter ash new, [a>,h tried.” 
He will prefer a new pair. 

Mrs. Cleaver. —Well, W'e’ll think of some ladies for you by the time W'e 
meet in the drawing room; but there is Mrs. Wotherspoon nodding, so we 
will leave you to drink the ladies. 

(All rise — Exeuntfem. Ladies' health drank wUh ike honors.) 

Captain Everkatd. —Well Quick, now that the ladies have gone, let un 
have a confab. W’hat did you think of the United Service Juutual that ai*- 
rived the other day ? 

Lieut. Quick. —Pleased and yet disapfiointetl. Pleased at the Editor’^s 
zeal and bis exertions to give his child a fair start in the world, bnt disap¬ 
pointed at not finding the services come more readily forwiwd to take their 
infant hope by the h*and. 

Ensign Guinea Pig .— Why, Quick, there seems to be no lack of contri¬ 
butors. How the subscription list looks is another thing, but I should 
hope that too is ino-casing. 

Lieut. Quick. — I hope it is. But regarding the contents of Maga, I regret 
to see so many articles from the Editor’s own pen. 

Ensign Guinea Pig. —Why, what’s your objection to the Editor’s articles ? 

^ Lieut- Quick.-—l^onc, my dear fellow, except that with John JiuU, Sporting 
Magazine, and United Service Journal, at the same time, he only wants like 
young Wilding in the play—.'* a wife and a law-suit to have his hands pretty 
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full,*’ And, I fear, if the Services do not come forward with their pens as 
well as their purses, the Journal will soon be consigned to the tomb of all the 
Capulcts. 

Captain Everhard. —Yes! that’s true enough. Four such articles as the 
chief ones in JVlaga No. I. are not to be written in a day.'^ 

Lieut. Wothorspnon. —Pooh! v.'hat’s in them ? Nothing but what we 
all knew before; though we did n’t fake the trouble to write it, 

Lk'ut. Quick. —By Jove, Wotherspoon you are the most knowing fellow 
of my iioquuintancc. You know every thing before the follow who takes the 
credit of tite discovery. What a pit}', that you hide your knowledge under a 
bushel! However if you knew it before, your brother Officers didn’t; and I’ll 
be the first to plead ignorance. 

Captain Evcrhard.~^(iveT mind liim, Quick, but look here (pulling out a 
copy of Maga), here’s IL M. P’s toast; let’s have it with three times three. 

Omnes .—“ Welungton”—(H urra! hurra! hurra!) 

Lieut. Well I am glad to see the taknted, witty and versatile 

author of “ an Indian tale” wielding his pen in support of the Sepoy Grena-i 
dier’s own Book. He is in himself a host—a few articles from Ins lively pen 
w ill spread a lialo of brightness round our pages, which will quite overpower 
the mists and fogs which envelope the Baoiian brains of those old fogies 
who disapprove ol' the United Servbc Journal. 

Ensign Guinea Pig.—Why who the deuce could disapprove of it ? 

Doctor Clear'em well.—{Pushing axmij from him a half emptied plate of 
rnmns) I do, for one; and now that I have had my quantum sulfof wine I’ll 
tell you why. I tliink that the army has no right whatever to have a pub¬ 
lication devoted to its interests, and which muat on every occasion take the 
pifft of the body on whicli it depends for support—a publication iti which a 
set of officers writing under assumed names, may express sentiments and 
advocate opinions alike illegal and .subversive of discipline, and which, having 
the fear of the Lord and a General Court Martial before their cye.s, they dare 
not openly avow. 

Lieut. Quick. _Yes! I understand you. Doctor. You think that because 

we are soldiers, bcjcaiise we form a part of the .standing anhy of our country, 
that army whicli first won and then retained this immense em]>irc for the 
benefit of those at homo, that we are, therefore, to be debarred the exercise of 
our commonest rights as freemen ami Britons,—that we are to be the only 
class of Iiis Majesty’s subjects to v/hom freedom of speech is not allowed— 

♦ Honor where honor is due. We only wrote the ‘ Persian Army’—-the ‘ InsoJ- 
vent Act’ and the address to the Army. The rest were hy Military friends of rank 
and talent.— £d. 
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and that when the nniv'era'C is rin!;ini; with the praises of and blessings re- 
Milting fioni a flee press we ojcnie are to be denied its benefits and del)arred 
its use. 

Doctor. —Yes, that’s all fine enough, but declamation is no argument, 
llecollect tlic dangerous resaks of a (Veedoni of dihcus^ion. Do not joii 
think that the natives are bccotiiing fidly aware of their onn stnmgth, and 
that they would behold with ejes of gl.iduess a Jouinal every page of which 
was redolent with disdllectioa and insubordination V 


Lieut. Quirt ,•.—Shame on yon. Doctor for giving utterance to so illi¬ 
beral an insinnut ion ! I hoped that yon had Known the iiiJi.ati Army 
better than that. 1 thocglit your experience in this corps alone, would 
satisfactorily liave proved to yon that, liowcver aiiauated our officers 
may be iu the defmice of opinions, th.:y never alk-w a plivate jiiquc 
to influence them in the discharge of their public duties. And, 1 am cer¬ 
tain, if Maga lives to be as old as its warmest supporters could wish, you 
will never be able to see a lirse in its pages which could afibrd just groumls 
for taxing ns with such unworLliy motives. SaJ, indeed, for the natives will 
be the day, wlten, relying on such a broken reed, they attempt to eo[»c witli 
us. They will Sod lo their co-it that the wannest of opponents in the war of 
words, will fight gallantly side by side against those who dared to slander 
tlier .1 by such a supposition. V/hole flooils of the best blood of India will 
sCiU’ctly wipe away the stain on our honor implied b;. such an idea. 


Doctor .—I am not so conSdent as you sewn to be regarding the rw-nit 
of that eventual struggle you allude to. We are bat few; and tin; Natives 
will liave progressed rapidly and considerably in aits and arms before “ the 
day of battle iow’rs.” 


Lieut. Qniv/c. —True they will so. liut will they have acquired the 
courage, activity, patience, enciry, and lastly thi; physical strength necessary 
to enable them successfully to combat a British Army ? Itecollect, in that 
struggle they W’ill have no Murtipeaii Uificcrs to lead them on in a bright and 
rapid career of vict»)ry. Tliey wi 11 be dependent alone on themselves and 
their own resources. 

Captain Eocrhard. —Unless indeed the autocrat of all the Russias lend 
them a few Officers or the son of him of Egypt attempts to lend us an ousting 
hand and strives “ to speed tlie palling guests !” 

Doelor. —Aye! or the Ru.ssians send an Army to help the Natives against 
us. They might easily spare a few from their countless hosts of solUiers. 

Lieut. Quictc .—There yon go with your Russian humbug! That Russiant 
Army is the bugbear of us of India. Why, man, j.ist sit down and count 
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tTle len!T^ll of they would heve (o undertHke—ronshler the nature of 
the countries throujrh ivhieh theii' route would lie—the hostile luul predatory 
trihes to he siihdued on the way, the s'Mrcity of provisions, water, carriage 
and fitty other (illliculties, and then see how few of tho‘<e “co.inlless hosis'* 
would arrive—pale, luwj'aid, vvtary, half-ttiu ved, and naked in 

“ 'I'ljose oiiont icalms whore Ganj'js' waters flow." 

Captain JHupt'hnnh —A u(I they too only to fall a ready prey to the first 
detach lunit <if irregular (Uvalry that happened to fall In with the invincible 
Army of the Ati'Tot itAT of all vnii llns-yus ! ! 


iJactoi'. —Well, hut I tnppoic yon will aUow that onv rule In this country 
nnist cvenlualiy cea‘:o throiiyli the increased power of the Natives—unless 
indeed colonization fills the land with her needy crew of staivin" serfi and 
f'liXitivc "lah'faetors, who dread every approach to the {;loiious coii'itifatioii 
ol (.li'cat Britain who*e laws entailed on their forcfiithci^ the necessity of 
11 }ill" fin- safety to other realms, and who, fnneyin" themselves wiser in their 
generation than the children of light, throw ofi ii’om then- shouhlr rs, like our 
Atrierican colonies, the pt('tectii,e arm of their mother country and glory in 
a reimhlic hised upon uiju.^tice, falsehood, and treachery, and cemented with 
the innocent blood of the ahorigiiies of the country. 


Lievt. Quick .— >Vs to colonization, yon know onr opinions on that point 
are (li.iiToiit. Any remarks of mine miglit involve n.'i in a Kmg (liseussion 
and one every way unadopted to onr jircneut |iosilion. with regard to 

our being ultimately driven trom this country, my opinion is this :—So long 
as our (luvern.nent gains and secures tlie affections and iuterc^ts <if the 
Katives we run but little risk of being ousted. Sho.iM the day, however, 
arrive when onr unparuUelle I liaslcni ensure is nouui.ig to its grave, and we 
slrnggliiig for the last inch of ground wc posses-, on the shores of the Oauges, 
each of ns may console himself with the tlii)ngin that no cllort on his part 
was wanting to avert the calamity—bold in conscious rectitude he may 
dare the worat and then 


“ Sifraclns illab-itur oibis. 
Impavkluiu ft'i ient ruinoe!’’ 


But enough of this—let’s revert to metal more attracti .c—Our Slaga-t 


Lieut. iVolhcrapoon —Yes only fancy our all being shewn up in the Jour-, 
nal! By Jove, I never was so surprised in my life as to see myself exhibit¬ 
ing in print—f wonder who the deuce took the trouble of sending down our 
conversation to the Editor. 


Captain Ercrhnrd .— I should like to know that too—however there is one 
comfort in it—that if the O—r G— 1 takes In Maga he will see whut won- 
. derful line fellows wc arc here at Clniouccpore. 
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Ensign Guinea Pig. —Yes, but 1 wish I had not made that slip about .ay 
nppoi'Uoient—£ have regularly floored myself—I cannot help it now but the 
Com—t after all is not so bad as 1 thought it. 

Captain Eoerhard. —No—no—don’t quarrel with j^our bread and butter, 
my boy—you are very lucky to get an appointment—at all—But what think 
you. Quick, of the Paugul Campaign ? 

Lieut. Quick. —I was amused with it; and am thinking of following it up 
with a sketch of the Bhoomiug Campaigns of 1832-5^3, if no abler band un¬ 
dertakes the task. My cousin sent me down regular (iazette.s of all the 
occurrences and I might be able to make something of them. 

Captain Everhard. —If I can be of any assistance do not hesitate to employ 
me—I, you kuo\v> was with the Jungle Mehal Field Force. 

Lieut. Quick. —Thank you, Everhard, but we will wait a little and see 
whether tlie Editor has brought one of his great guns to bear upon it. 

Doctor. —Quick, is there any chance of this Retiring Fund being adopted ? 

Lieut. Q iick. —I fear not for the same reasons here given (Alaga, I. 23). 
There is a great wa«il of unanimity in onr service and an absence of rellec- 
tion. Half our Oiriccrs dj not think for themselves but adopt ready iiiade 
opinions and there i» never any want ofgruinblers and agitators to put non¬ 
sensical notions into their heads. 

Captain Everhard. —1 cannot for my own part sec any reasonable objection 
to the Fund now proposed and shall certainly vote for it. 

Lieut. QuL'k.^So shall I, and I trust all here—But what is this note re¬ 
garding your service Doctor ? 

Doctor. —“ Tis true—’tis pity—pity ’tis ’tis true.” 

Captain Everhard.— ! the Doctor„quotlng! well after that what 
comes ?—" Scones of Sorrow'.” 

Lknt. Wotherspoon.—li is scarcely fair fo criticise papers of this kind but 
I certainly think the chap that took the trouble of writing those ’ Scenes’ 
must be a fool. 

Lieut. Quick. —Cool—candid and courteous—Wotherspoon as usual— 
But, my dear fellow—“ diilce est desipere in loco”—Why not say “ in Maga” 
too. 

Ensign Guinea P/g.— Well I like the idea and could have lent him a lift 
if he had wanted one. 

Lieut, Quick.—As how Guinea Pig ? 
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Ensign Guinea Pig. —Why just before I got iny appointment I was sent 
an a Treasure party—and on iny return (wo marches from Cantonments 
I was brought up by a River running like a mill sluice. Lots of canoes but 
none could stem the torrent. Raining “ oethere toto** as we used to say at 
school time. Noon, (Had marched at day light) 2 p. m. Khidmetgar ar¬ 
rives with eggs and milk—the former originally bad and the latter soured in 
creaming. Bread and biscuits a week old and mouldy. Water not drinkable. 
Grilled fowl tough as Indian rubber. No rice for men—or gram for horses. 
Three coolies had ran away and dropped their loa«ls. 5 p. m. Tent up, but 
80 many of my servants ill, obliged to give it up to tliem ; " maxima felicitas" 
being my motto—pretended to prefer sleeping under a tree—11 p. m. I woke 
from my first sleep to pay for 13} seers of rice the Zemindar had collected 
for Russud for 50 men. No Ghee. One shoe left between all ray horses 
and they lanje from the nails having declined remaining where the shoes did 
—in the mud. No blacksmith. N. B. detained here two days t 

Lieut. Quick. —Happy situation certainly! But your marching days are 
over now. Master Guinea Pig. 

Efisign Guinea Pig. —Yes, thank the Lord! They are. 

Captain Everhard.—'^eWy on the whole I am very much pleased with 
the first number of the United Service Jmirnal and hope it and the other 
publications of the talented Editor may [)ay well. 

Doctor, — I too Avish that—though I cannot say I exactly agree with the 
Editor in his politics. However every man has a right to form his own 
opinioM, and I will never quarrel with a Gentleman because he is Whig, or 
Radical, any more than I would for his beingaRoman Catholic or Dissenter. 

ImuL That’s right Doctor, and as long as you are so liberal no 

man of sense will quarrel Avith you, though he may w'ondcr at the mistaken 
notions sometimes entertained by the wisest of men! 

Doctor. —Hem 1 I vote for a song after that. 

Omnes. —A song—a song. Quick’s song. 

lAcut. Qm'cL—A song, iny dear fellows ? What will }'ou have. 

Captain Everhard.—Oh I a touch of the Improvisatore, 

lAeut. Quick, —A subject then. 

i 

Captain JJycrAnrd.—Voila! (holding up Maga.) 

Lieut, Well I I suppose I must,—so here goes.— 
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THE ORIGIN OF TUB UNITBD SERVICE JOURNAL. 

By Sandy’s tomb in joyous mood 
Pale Lethe’s goildc*iS kneeling, 

(While by her side a ghurra stood 
Her purpose dire revealing.) 

Thus sang “ No more shall Sandy's nanre J 
In Eastern lands be mention’d; 

Forgotten like the former fame 
Of those deeeus'd and pension’d!” 

** His pictur’d form no more,” she cried, 

(Her ghurra high up lifting,) 

“ His form no more shall be descried 
]’ll set his incni’ry diifting 1” 

O’ ho!” Bellona cries, “ tis thus 
INIy hero's faine you’d tarnish? 

There goes (strVdug the ghnrraj your dirty urn-»that's bus 
Now wlicre’s usy pot of Varnish?” 

“ No ! now I think, no rarnish hero 
My hero’s face shall cover 
I’ll make a book and in’t appear 
Each warrior I discover !” 

** The brave who led my conq’ring bands 
On I’lasscy’s field of glory— 

On red Assaye—Godav'ry's sands— 

Kalunga's breach, so gory”— 

“ All! All! shall stand recorded there! 

Their fiiinc shall be eternal! 

Now lot me, Lethe, see you dare 
To wet my Indian Journal!” 

9m 

Omnes. Bravo f Quick—bravo ! your health and song^IIip hip &c. 

Lieut. Quick. —Thanks, Gentlemen, for your vociferations but what will 
the Ladies say'? It is time we were joining them. 

Captain Everhard. —Yes, so it is; take care of yoiu'self. Quick, you are 
in a bad way I see. 

Lteut. Quid'. —Pooh! pooh! man! you don’t think I would pick my 
diamond out of the few that are sent to India; when next year, please God 
and the Steam Navigation Committee, I shall be able to get to England in 
two inontli':—find my jewel-—and be back to my Regiment again within the 
twelve mouths.—Aye and have seven months fun at home into the bargain. 
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Ensign Guinea -Talking of Steam, puts me In mincfof a scene I wnt- 
nessed the other day. A Native had been favoured with an explanation of 
a steam boat by some kind friend or another, and believed' he understood it 
so fully that he set up “ schoolmaster” and commenced explaining to one of 
my sircars the uses and properties of a steam boat. He got on swimmingly, 
as he thought, for some time, till my Sircar asked “ where do the dandies 
walk to pull the boat?” Guugadass put the hand of perplexity to the tooth 
of reflection and replied “ Mticn nulcem hup su/Ua hoon'* I wonder what 
he thought the fire and machinery were for ? 

Lieut. Wolherspoon, —What a fool the chap must have been I 

Doctor. —Yes, Wotherspoon—he must have had about jts good an idea 
of a Steam boat as you had of the Cow’s mouth, when I heard yoa 
asking Toolste Ram what size the Cow was and where the rest of the body 
was to be found I 

Omnes. —Ha! ha! ha! 

Captain Everhard. —Well my boys you ncetln’t make'such a gufliiw. How 
the devil can you expect a Hindoo to be all of a sudden acquainted with the 
mechanical powers; or a griff with Hindoo mythology ? It requires time to 
learn them. 

Ensign Guinea Pig. —Yes, so it docs Everhard, but, as we have not much 
to spare just now, let’s have another song, and then the Ladies. Quick, 
another song. 

Lieut. Quick. —’Pon my word you^re hard upon me. 

Captain Everhard.^AsuX harder still, here’s the same subject again. 

Lieut. Well, if I fail the fault’s your own so— 


SINGS. 

Maga ! May tliy blirring voice 
Bid Bclloiia's sons rejoice ! ^ 

Maga ! may thy touching tone 
Thrill the hearts of “ India's own !” 
May thy pages ever show, 
jManly spirit, martial glow 
Such as warm’d the breasts of those 
Who full beneath the Persian blows — 
Died - that Sparta might be free, 

In thy Red Pass, Thermopyloe ! 

May thy efforts ever tend 
India’s soldiers to befriend ! 

May kind Heav’n thy labors bless— 
Crown those efforts with success! 
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Then let Russia tfy her might,— 

Pour her legions to the fight,— 

Vain her countless hosts-ah vain! 

Ne’er ^all they a footing gain ! 

Thy plains, Punj-ab, or Uttock’s wave, 

Shall furnish them a bloody grave ! 

Lord of battles ! by whose might 
The race is run - achiev’d the light! 

Grant us, to our country true, 

Hearts to dare and hands to do; 

Then, though foe on fuc come on 
To plnck thy laurels, Albion! 

Though Russia’s various legions vie 
With Turkistan’s fam’d chivalry. 

Though Aflghan hordes should proudly ride 
With stern Sikh warriors by their side,— 

Though leads the whole the fiery Gaul— 

Wc’ll meet them - conquer them—or fall! 

Then Maga, raise thy cheering voice! 

Bid Bellona’s sons rejoice! 

Raise those spirit breathing tones 
Would animate the hearts of stones! 

Let thy pages ever show 
Manly spirit,—martial glow, 

Such as warm’d the breasts of thasc 
Who fell beneath the Persian blows-^ 

Hied,—that Sparta might be free 
In thy Red Pass, Thennopylce ! 

OmtiM.—Thank you. Quick. Very well sung. 

Cajjlain Everhard. —Yes you outdid yourself there. Why, man, you 
have an invention like a—what shall 1 say ? and a pipe like a black bird. 

Lieut, Quick. —Well, but if we stand jabbering here all night who ’ll 
smooth Mrs. Cleaver’s frowns ? So, let us be off to the Drawing Room. 

Captain Everhard. — (going, whispers Quick) I’ll trouble any one to send 
our conversation to night down to Maga. 

Lieut. Quick.—~Yes,vfe have had nonsense enough for a month during the 
last few hours. So allons. 

(Exeunt Omnes endeavouring to tjanh how much wine 
they have drank.) 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLETS. 

Military EviorvcR beforic the House of Commovs* Committbe.— 
We purposed, ai the suggestion oi‘ an Offiier of high rank and experience, 
to have given in this nu nlio; of The Journal an analysis of the evidence 
which ha*, been delivered bjf > ‘j the Committee of the House of Coiumoim 
on the subject of the jjrove iL state of the Iridia.i Army. We had not how¬ 
ever proceciied li.ilf way with our task when we discovered that, in the most 
contracted form, it would still occupy at least one half of the book, to the 
utter exclusion of several of the original papers we have now the honor of 
prcseiitia c. We tiiaref )':c at once po>.tponed the work until our next num¬ 
ber, for C'jusidcriag ih^ iinportaace of encouraging Military men on the spot 
to favor u3 with *heir assistance, wc held it iuipolitic to reject their early 
contribui 10 ) 1 '? far die jitka i.f what might, without a;f’c*iug its value, or di¬ 
minishing Its impoctante, h. safely delayed unlil Decenher. We hope that 
the gallant Office.’, "o whom we are indebted (or the suggestion reg-arding the 
evidence, will recognise the course we have adopted. 

Command of the Army. —It seems to be beyond doubt that Sir Edward 
Barnes has beesi recalled, and that the command of the Army is henceforth 
to be exercised by Lord William Bentiuek. It would be superfluous to 
comment on a measure of this importance while in actual ignorance of the 
circumstances which have led to its adoption. It can only be deemed a curse 
or a blessing—an unhappy accident or a fortunate chance—when it is ascer¬ 
tained how far the views of the respective parties bore upon the real interests 
of the Army. We have heard a variety of reasons assigned for the recall of 
Sir Edward, to none of which wo venture to give implicit credence. Tho 
most common report however is tiiat wliich attributes the disapprobation of 
the Home Authorities to Sir Edward’s opposition to the Governor General 
and Sir Charles Metcalf in regard to the propriety of assembling a large 
force, for review purposes, at a given }>uint. The G. G. and Sir C. AI. held, 
it is said, that such a concentration of troops would alarm Runjeet Singh, 
and others of the Native cliiefs with whom we hold “ a halffaced fellow¬ 
ship.” Sir Edward contended for the necessity of his seeing as much of 
the Army entrusted to his command as pos.sible, and rather stoutly insisted 
on his right to determine the how and the when of his own authority. The 
power of the Governor General however prevailed, and the matter was re¬ 
ferred home. The army will be sorry to lose Sir Edward Barnes. lie is an 
Officer of character and experience —** Wellington’s Adjutant General”—* 
a gallant soldier, and a liberal and hospitable gentleman. His politics, we 
confess,,arc not quite to our niiud, but these are matters with which a Mili¬ 
tary Journal ought to have no concern, and there we leave them. 

MacKinnon’s History of the Coldstream Guards. We have read 
this gorgeous work with a mixture of joy and sorrow; joy to find that so 
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splendid a corps had found so able and accurate an historian,—sorrow to 
think our gallant sepoy army is without a similar chronicle of the deeds of 
any of its numerous sections. We are aware that the chops and changes 
incidental to augmentations, and to the conversions of old Regiments of two 
Battalions into two separate corps, have had the effect not only of diverting 
much of the interest formerly felt in particular corps into a new channel, but 
that they have likewise led to the loss and destruction of many records which 
the old Regiments delighted to cherish, and to preserve from the assaults of 
the while ant and the moth. Still, we cannot help thinking that there must 
be a few Adjutants, Quarter Masters or Commanding UlHcers who jet 
retain sufficient esprit de corps, and store of anecdotes and order books, to 
enable them with the help of the (lencral orders of Government and the 
Commander in Chief, Captain Williams’s History of the Bengal Army, and 
the works of Ormc, and Blacker, to furnish forth excellent sketches of the 
services of particular Regiments. Our own avocations arc too numerous 
and weighty to allow of this task being undertaken by ourselves, otherwise 
we know of no pursuit in which we should more delight. Another objection 
to our becoming the Ilistoriim of any particular corps lies in the risk we 
should incur of a charge of partiality. What regiments have we any right 
to place in advance of the rest ? As far as our knowledge goes tlicre lias 
been a tolerably equal division of honor and hard work throughout the army, 
and we should scarcely know where to begin. It tlierefore rests with those 
who have a direct and personal interest in the perpetuation of the fame of 
their respective corfis to step forward and rec*eivc precedence, as the reward 
of priority of exertion. Ihe English United Service Journal teems with 
records of the services of the different regiments in the British Army, and 
why should not this periodical rival it in exhibiting the glories of our gallant 
Asiatics ? 

i 

General Staff. It is said tliat Colonel Casement and Colonel Ste¬ 
venson are to succeed General Adams and Carpenter on the Staff of the 
Bengal Army. The intended appointments rest on the authority of a Mo- 
fussil paper which however is generally correct in its ‘ rumours-* 

Brevet Rank. —Since we sat down to scribble these Tablets, the fol¬ 
lowing letter has reached us. The matter it refers to furnishes an additi¬ 
onal motive for regretting Sir £. Barnes’s departure. 

" We understand and from good authority that the Commander-in-Chief 
has taken up the cause of the Captains of the Bengal Army, and promised 
to recommend the regular issue, at the Brevet of Major, ’ 

If this, as we believe and hope, prove true, this army will have good 
cause to be thankful to Sir E. Barnes. 
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We only hope that the measure may be granted on a somewhat more 
liberal footing than has of late years been evinced towards this. Army, and 
trust the Coinmander-in-Chief, this Government, through whom we imagine 
any such recommendation must go, and the Home Authorities, will recol¬ 
lect the nature of the climate in which the Officers of this Army have always 
to serve, the continuity of their servitude, and the length of time they have 
to wait for their Companies, and apportion the time fur Captains to serve 
accordingly. 

If these points arc duly considered, and the Brevet given merely with 
reference to what is (or at least was, we understand, during the War) the 
custom ill His Majesty’s Service, the boon will be considerably lessened as 
the period will be much too great. The time to which we allude in the 
King’s Service, was, unless we are much mistaken, fifteen years. Now in an 
Army of purchase and interest, this might not have been too long; especially 
considering that the Officers of the Crown, as frequently perhaps serve in 
good as bad climates; but for an Army of strict Seniority like that of Bengal 
it would assuredly be very much too long, as it would thus make the gene¬ 
ral average of service thirty years !! viz. fifteen tor a Colonel, and as many 
more as a Captain, before an Officer could obtain the Brevet rank of Msyor. 

In all Regulations proposed for this Array which are to be copied from the 
King’s, the ditlcrcnce in the constitution of the two Armies should be 
well considered and the regulation modified accordingly. 

In haste, 

«A.’ & ‘B.* 


CHRONOLOGY OF ANGLO-INDIAN MILITARY AND NAVAL 

TRANSACTIONS. 

(^Continued from Page 10 of No. I.) 

1761.—Jan. ]5th—The Emperor Shah Allum defeated by Major Carnac to 
whom the Monarch surrendered himself. The whole of the French 
troops in the Emperor’s service were taken prisoners. 

Ditto—Jan. 16th—Pondiche. ry was taken by Colonel Coote;—it was sur¬ 
rendered by the French General Lally after the garrison had endur¬ 
ed all the horrors of famine. (The Madras Government caused the 
town and fortress to be demolished in the following May.) 

Ditto—Feb. 10th—Major Munro takes Make from the French, although 
the place was defended by 200 pieces of cannon. 

Ditto—April 5th—The French power in India totally annihilated—not an 
ensign flying at this date emblematic of its power. 

Ditto—December—Clive created a Baron of Ireland, by the title of Baron 
Clive of Plassey. ^ 

Ditto—The Battle of Gya. 
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1702. —Feb. 2.5d—The Bourbon, French East Indiaman, taken by the Blonde, 

off Lisbon. 

Ditto—March 1 Uh—The St. Priest, French East ludiaman, taken by the 
English. 

Ditto—Palambangan ceded to the English by the King of Sooloo. 

Ditto—Oct. 6t!i—Manilla taken by the English. 

1703. —Jidy 10th—Meer Jaflier re-proclaimed Soubahdar of Bengal, and 

hostilities accordingly commenced by the English against Cossiin 
Ally Kh.iii. 

Ditto—.Toly 19th—The British defeated the enemy under Mahomed Tuc- 
key Khan. 

Ditto—July 24th—Mooleejil taken by storm, by which filoorshedabad falls 
into the hands of the English. 

Ditto—Aug. ‘2d—The victory of Ghyria. 

Ditto_Sept. 4th—Major Thomas Adams with about 3,000 bayonets gains 

the battle of Oiidanall.ih, taking tlie place although defended by ISO 
pieces of cannon and 60,000 armed men. 

Ditto—Sept. 25th to Oct. 11th—Monghyr besieged; the Gairison capitulat¬ 
ing 

Ditto_September.—Colonel Caillaiid appointed a Brigadier General of 

His Majesty’s Forces in India. 

Ditto—Nov. 6th—Patna taken by Storm, This event sealed the fate of 
Cossim Ally Khan’s power. 

1764 , _Colonel Coote presented with a diamond hilted sword by the Court 

' of Directors in honor of his conquest of l*ondichcrry. 

Ditto—March Pith—The Court of Directors unanimously resolve to ap¬ 
point Lord Clive to the Government of Bengal and command cf the 
Military. 

Ditto—Aprd 24 th—Clive appointed a K. B.—May.—Clive appointed a 
Major General in the East Indie;;.—June 14th.—Clive sails for 
Bengal. 

Ditto—Oct. 23d.—The battle of Bnxar, wherein Colonel Hector Mrinro 
defeats Sujah Dowlah, Subahdar of Oiide. The British troops 
amounted to 857 Europeans and 6,215 Natives, while Sujah’s army 
exceeded 40,000 men. 

1765 . —Januari'—Chunar taken by the English under Sir Robert Fletcher. 

Ditto—Feb. 6th—Meer JafBer dies, leaving Lord Clive five lacks of rupees, 

which Clive makes the foundation of the fund for the benefit of 
distressed Officers, their widows and disabled soldiers, now known by 
the name of Clive’s Fund. 

Ditto_May 3d—Clive assumes the Government of Bengal. , 

Ditto—May 20th—General Carnac gains the battle of Culpee. 

17 G 7 .—Jan. 27th—Clive resigns the Government, and Carnac the command 
of Fort William. 
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Ditto—Feb. ls;-An army despatched imder Colonel U^ood to observe and 
, counteract (he movcnieiits of llyder Ally. 

1768. —Oct. 4th—C jianol Wood with 3,000 men, defeats Ilyder’s army 

26,000 strong. 

1769. —April 3d—Peace conchidcd with Ilydcr Ally. 

DiLo—Dec. 4th—Brigadier General Sir Robert Barker assumes the com* 
mand of the Bengal Forces. 

1771. —Tanjore besieged for the first time. 

1772. —The Mahrattas invade Rohilcimd. 

1773. —Colonel Jones takes Dcllaincotta in Bootan. 

Ditto—August—Tanjorc besieged a .«ccond time. 

Ditto—December 22d—Sir Robert Barker resigns the command of the Ben* 
gal Army and is succeeded by Colonel Charles Chapman. 

Ditto—The Mahrattas invade Oude but are repulsed by the English and 
Sonjah Dowla. 

1774. —Colonel Chapman resigns the Bengal command to Colonel Champion. 
Ditto—April‘23d—Champion defeats 40,000 Roliillas at Cattciali. Tliis 

victory is known as the battle of St. George. 

Ditto—October 27—Lieut General John Clavering assumes the command 
of the Bengal Army on Champion’s resignation. 

Ditto—Nov. 22d— Clive dies. 

1775. —January 10th.—Died in London, the celebrated Major Stringer 

Lawrence. Lawrence was the first Officer who introduced military 
discipline in British India, where for 20 years he eoininandcd the 
Company’s troops. Sir Robert Palk, who was the close and inti¬ 
mate friend of this brave Officer, has paid an elegant^tribute to his me¬ 
mory, in a neat monument erected in the Parish Church of Duischi- 
dockjin Devonshire, of which this is the description. It stands in the 
North aisle, and is of black and white marble, having u medallion of 
the General, under which, on a black tablet, is the following inscription. 
•For discipline established,fortresses protected, settlements extended, 
French and Indian aimiies defeated, and peace concluded in the Car¬ 
natic. Mon. by E. J. C. Westminxfer Abbey: Below on a white mar¬ 
ble is inscribed,‘Major General Stringer Lawrence, who commanded in 
India from 1747 to 1767, died January the 10th 1775, aged 78 years. 
Tlie desperate state of affairs in India, becoming prosperous by u 
series of victories, endeared him to his country. History has recorrU 
edlus fame, the regrets of the worthy bear testimony to lug virtue.* 




* Cui pudor et justiti.'e soror, 
Incorrupta Fides nudaque Veritas 
Quando uUum invenient parem T 
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Under all, on a black marble table, is the following i 

£orn tu command, to conquer, and to spare, , 

>‘\s mercy mild, yet teiTible as war ; 

Here liawrence rests, ilic trump of honest fame, 

I'rom Thames to Ganges lias proclaimed his name. 

In vain this frail memorial friendship rears ; 

His deai L.st raoniiineiit an army’s tears ; 

His deeds on fairer columns stand engraved. 

In provinces preserved and cities saved. 

H. MORE. 

1776. —The treaty of Poorande—sometimes called the treaty of Pooniih—• 

by which the English obtain Salsette. 

1777. —Clavering dies, and the Military Board, like another AuUc council, 

direct the movements of the army until the ap pointment of General 
Stibber. 

1778. —The second iMahratta war commcnccd'^Culpee taken possession of 

by Colonel Leslie. • 

Ditto—October 17th—Pondicherry a second time taken by General Hector 
Mu tiro. 

1770.—Jan. 11th—The IMahratta forces defeat the Bombay Army, acting as 
Allies of Ragoba. 

Ditto—Mahe taken.’ 

Ditto—March 25th—Sir Eyre Coote succeeds to the command of the Ben¬ 
gal Army. 

1780—Fclirnary 15tli—Ahmcdabad, the capital of Guzerat, taken by Gener¬ 
al Goddard. 

Ditto—July 20 tli—Hostilities commenced between the English and Iljder 
Ally Khan. 

Ditto—Aiigusl Uil—Gwalior taken by Captain Popham. 

Ditto—Sejiteniber 10th—The indtcil armies of llydcr and Tippoo defeat 
Colonel Eaillio, at Pollilore. 

mu 

Ditto—Oct. Cth—General Slibbert again appointed to the command of the 
Bengal Army on Sir Eyre Coote’s proceeding to Madras on public 
service. 

Ditto—Nov. 3d —Artfot falls to Ilyder Ally. 

Ditto—General tioddard takes Basjciii from the Mahrattas. 

1781.—July Ist—The Active Man-of-War, takes the Dutch East Indiaman, 
the Heltwoltmade. 

Dicto—The battle of Porto Novo, Sir E)Te Coote with 8,C00 men com¬ 
pletely defeats 100,000 under IJydcr Ally Khan. 

Ditto—July 21st—Commodore Johnston takes five Dutch Men of War in 
Saldaiiha Bay. , 

Dkto—Aug. 20th—The Mas.sacre at Benares, when 2 British OiTicers and 
105 men were killed and 72 wounded. 
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Ditto—Aug. ‘27th—At PoIIilorc, on the very ground \\hci’e Baillie was de- 

, fcated, Sir Kyrc Cooto with 11,000 British troops, beats llyder Ally 
Khan with 143,000 Mysoreans. 

Ditto—Novcnibcr-—Bijyghur taken by Major Popham. 

Ditto—October 23d—Colonel Owen with a small detachment, Cviz. 100 Eu¬ 
ropean grenadiers, 5 Battalions of sepoys, a llegimcnt of Cavalry, 
two six pounders and 8 galloper guns) gains the pjiss of Vcracanda- 
loor though opposed by llyder, and his whole army. 

Ditto—C evlon taken from the Dutch by the English. 

Ditto— Padanc, and all the other Dutch posscsoions, taken from the Dutch 
by the English. 

1782—Jamiary—Trincomalco, Fort Osnabnrg, and Batavia all taken by 
the English. 

Ditto—February—Frequent engagements between t!»c F.nglir.li fleet under 
iSir Edward Hughes, and the French under Admiral Suflrein, with¬ 
out any important results. 

Ditto—February 10th—At Comhiconuni, Tippoo with 20,000 men, assisted 
by Lull} and his French detachment, defeats Colonel Braitlnvaite, with 
his 2000 infantry and 13 guns after an action of 26 hours diuMiion. 

Ditto—April 4th—Cuddalore taken by Tippoo and tlic French. It capllu- 
luted hy order of Government without a shot being fired. 

Ditto—April 12th—8ir Edward lluglics gains a victory over the French 
fleet under Suflrein, off Trioomalce. 

Ditto_INIay 17th—Peace concluded between the English and the Mah- 

rattas. 

Ditto_June 2d —The battle of Arne gained by Sir EyreCootc, with 10,000 

British Bayonets, over llyder Ally Khan with 120,000 Mysoreans. 

_.June 8th—The Grand Guard of tlic British Army drawn into Am¬ 
buscade near Trivatore, and cut off by 6000 of llyder’s chosen hor'.c. 

Ditto—During the remainder of this year many Naval actions were fought 
between Sir Edward Hughes and Admiral Suffroin, in which the for¬ 
mer always claLiicd tlie victory, but nevertheless contrived to lose 
Trincomalce and Osnaburg. , 

Ditto_December 7th—Hyder Ally Khan died at Vellore. 

In this year the Bengal Military OaeiiA.v Sociisrv was instituted. 

f This is another epoch, honorable in the annals of the Indian Army, 

which serves us for a halt. We willconcludethclOth century iu our next.) 
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MIMTAIIY LIBRARIES. 

It is very generally lamented by the officers of the Army in India, that 
they have not the advantage's of good libraries, to which they can resort, 
both for iulurmation and amusement. These advantages are so great, and 
so evident, that it is presumeit to be unnecessary, either to enunicratc them, 
or to apologize for calling attention to any plan, wiiich jiromises to insure 
them to ulHcevs in every si'nation, in which they can ordinarily be placed. 
'I'lie writer, therefore, lakes tlic liberty of proposing for the coiiMderation of 
the oiTiccrs at Cawnpore, the annexed plan of General libraries for the Ben¬ 
gal Army, under the conviction, that if they would take the subject under 
tlicir protection, and select a Committee of experienced oIHcers, cither to 
revise it, or form another plan, laving down general principles, it would, on 
being circulated with the sanction of their approbation, be very generally 
snp|)urled. In case a suHicient number of subscribers should enrol them¬ 
selves, the same cumuiittee could at once carry preliminary arrangements 
into effect. 

In weighing the advantages and disadvantages of a plan of this nature, 
personal considerations of a local or temporary description ought to be for¬ 
gotten for the general benefit. In the following plan, it is presumed that 
in a general institution to which the individual subscription is of the same 
amount, as that to a partial institution, of the like nature, almost every ad¬ 
vantage of the latter is foiind, whilst the superior advantages of the former 
are a clear gain I o the Subscriber, Thus, in a Regimental Library, new 
books, to tlie value of the subscriptions, are available, and in a library of 
seven corps as in the annexed plan, where each dependency has, in turn, 
the first perusal of a rateable portion of the new works Jiooks to the 

value of its Subscriptions, are also available. The clear gain is the 2d, 3d, 
&c. perusal of the portion of new works of six other corps, (all of which, 
probably, the mere subscribers to a Ilcginiental library would never see,) be¬ 
sides the permanent use of standard works, which Regimc;ital libraries can¬ 
not afford to carry about. The sale of Books, (in India, always at a great 
loss) gives the sole trifling advantage to u Ilcginiental library, over the de¬ 
pendencies of a General one, of the first, instead of the 2d or 3d perusal of a 
tew extra new works.—It ought to be considered whether the advantages 
of ihe [ilan are worth the sum paid ; not whether it provides for what each 
individual may consider personally desirable which probably he could not 
procure for a large portion of his income. 

It is estimated that a plan, ensuring to officers the use of good libraries at 
all rimes, would meet with the support of at least one half of the Army ; 
which consists of 10 of H. M. Ilegiments, reckoned equal to 20 of the Ho¬ 
norable Company’s; 99 Honorable Company,s corps of 20 officers each, and 
300 Medical officers, giving a total of 2680; the half of which, 1340, divided 
by 119, the number of corps, gives 12 nearly as an average rate of subscribers 
in each corps, performing liegimental duty, or iu staff situations. This aver- 
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ajTP is made use of in the plan, wliich consists of eleven General libraries, 
with dependencies as enumerated below. The number of Subscribers to each 
library is estimated according to the number of corps stationed within its 
circle, at 1*2 to each. 

The Entrance donation of each Subscriber to be Rupees 50 on the first 
formation of the libraries, the wlmlo of the donations collected to be divided 
equally or rateably amongst the Eleven libraries—1840 Subscribers would 
give Rupees 67,Olio, or Kupees 6100, nearly to each library', a .sum .supposed 
sutricieiit to erectncce-ssary buildings, &c. When this division shall have taken ^ 
place, each Jihrary is to be independent of the others, in every respect, ex¬ 
cept, that a Sub-scriber, having paid his donation to any one of them, is con- 
suier ctl a general proprietor; and that they are all to be managed upon the 
same general priuciple, to in.surc, as nearly a.s possible, equal a<lvaiUagc.s to 
Kiibscriber.s, in all situations. Eaeb library to have its own liye Lavv.s, not 
inconsistent with the sphit of the general Regulations, 

The eleven libraries w'ill be considered as general depots, bvwliicb alarge 
proportion of Books is to bo kcjjt, and from which each dependeiu'y is fiir- 
iiished with a rateable number of Hooks a.s its library; a portion of which is 
changeable periodically—So that the Books in each Depot, are continually 
circulating throughout its dependencies; and at every Station of the Army, 
an officer is sure of fiiuliug Books.—The principal station and its depen¬ 
dencies to ha\e in turn the first choice of a ratcabie portion of new work.s. 

These libraiies, it appears to the writer, ought to a.«siini]ato to the libraries 
of private Gentlemen—particularly Milltury men, rather than to w hat arc 
called Circulating Libi'aric.s—and it will hardly be necessary to take in 
I’eriodical publications, as the works tliemselves, of which Pcriodical.s gene¬ 
rally treat, will be available.—It would, jierhaps, be advisable to define what 
proportion of the income of each library is to be appropriated to the pur¬ 
chase of works in the se^eral branches of literature; in order that, in all si- 
tuaiinns, an officer may depend on having a General library' which might not 
be the case were the selection left entirely to the discretion of tem[>orai'v 
committees. W hen the number of Subscribers is very large, duplicates of 
th.c most popular work.s might be procured. 

The monthly subscription to be Rupees four, to commence, in the first 
instance, simultaneously throu^out the Army. This subscription to cover 
every expence of carriage, &c. &c. 

It is perhaps necessary to say a few words as to the number of libraries 
fixed upon in this plan. It is considered prcferalde to have a few large and 
really perfect libraries, from which at all times, large temj)orary stock.s 
could be drawn for dependencies ; than to have a greater number of small 
libraries which could never afiurd more temporary accommodation (which 
mu-t always be in ratio to the number of subscribers) besides being always 
imperfect in their permanent advantage.s. 

The division of the stations might very probably be improved by more 
experienced persons ; but when the advantages or disad\aiitugcs of another 
dependency are under consideration, it ought to be borne in mind that Re¬ 
giments are constantly changing their stations, and that ail, in turn, pttrtake 
equally these advantages and disadvantages. The division has been so made 
that the number of Subscribo's to the smallest library may be sufficiently 
numerous to render it efficient; and that all may as nearly as possible ap¬ 
proach to an equality, due regard being paid to distances which, however, do 
not appeal- to be ol casentidl consequence, as where we have to wait so nnmy 
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months for books from England, two or three extra da 3 's of Coolce c.uriage 
will be of little conhideriition. 

The smallest library is estimated at 84 Subscribers j which will give an 
annual income of Itupecs -tO.lw independent of casual donations, which it is 
supposed would leave, after payment of all expcnces, asuin which would soon 
furnish a capital library. 

One objection which presents itself to such large libraries, is the trouble 
which they appear likely to give to couiinittccs of superiiiteriflence ; but the 
writer considers that it would prove less in reality, than if they were of a 
smaller size ; for the greater the niiiiibcr of subscribers, the larger pay could 
the library aiibrd to give to a librarian, rendering the situation worth holding, 
by a man of known respectable character; who could be made responsible, 
not only fur the general care of the Ijook^-, but for regularity in issuing books 
and recalling them, both from dcpendcticics and individuals. 

To prevent references to the General body of Sul)s»'ribcrs, It might be de¬ 
fined, that tlie decision of the jnajority of Subscribers to one library, should 
be final on any case liappcniug w-ii bin its circle. This could not prove de¬ 
trimental where the general j)rinciples are well defined. 

In presenting this plan the writer must apologize for the length of his re¬ 
marks, wlueh is caused by thu ecmsidcratiou that in calling ifie attention of 
a bod}'of men, to any subject, the person doing so i-> bon ud to use Ids best 
endeavours to show that the object of it is not only advatitageoiis, but also 
practieuble, if properly supported ; and what he has said is nut intended so 
much to recommend ills plan as tile subject itself to consideration. .He is 
certiuu that his intrusion will be excused by the assurance that it is intend¬ 
ed for the public good. 


PLAN. 


XLEVBM libraries at stations MAHKKU rjlINriT\I. WITH THE DEPENDENCIES AN- 

NfcXhD AS rOLLOWS : 


Statious, 

Subscribers. 

1 jlt each Sta¬ 
tion. 

Tb each Lif 
hrary. 

T5f»rracfenr>re l^rinritml - . . ..-... rr - 

72 


_ _ _ . ..j,-rr - . - - 

«4 


Midnapore - . 

12 


f'littack. _...._.............. 

12 



60 


..... 

Arraean, ........ 

12 

192 




l^f»rhannr'ifirR Prinpin^il. 

60 


...-.. 

12 


.Tiimalnnre...... 

12 


#lliitt!ifl'f»n<» ___ .................. 

12 

96 




Flinanorp T^rincinpl .-.- 

48 


H?incnilrW)rtf^ . - .- - - ,rr.„ --r-r--r- 

24 



12 

84 
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Military Libraries, 


«» 


Stations. 

Subscribers. 

At each Sta¬ 
tion. 

To each Li¬ 
brary. 

Benarps Priiwipal __I 

3G 


Siiltanpnrp^ , r.-.. 

12 


1Vlip7!ipnrpj ______ 

12 


GomkpnrPj . .. --- 

12 



6 


Ghazepnrpj. , „„rr „„ .-r r -.nnmr ... 

24 



18 

120 

’ 


OawTiporf! Principal, .- .—.. 

9<j 


Keitah, — .. .-. . 

Sfi 

12 


Bandah, . 


Efawah, ... 

G 

« 

MvnnnrireR .. 

12 

162 



Lucknow Princi|)al, . 

24 


Putty (i-iirh, . 

12 


Kf’PtapOrP, „ vir - T.-.-.-. 

12 



12 


Siiltanporpj. _ ___ 

12 


Piirtah Oiirl), .-.-... 

12 

84 


Agra Principal, r--.-. . .— . -. 

• 60 



36 


Cvlirlly 

Rarre.ily, . 

12 

24 


Shahjananfiorc, rrrr„r,—,rr.n,rr-^r-.rr. 

6 

138 



MeenitPrincipalj. . . . . . 

84 


Delhi, ---, -rV,. .^.,-r--,-.rnr,rrr-, , , ^ 

36 


Almorah,. 

6 


Moradabad,. 

6 

1.32 



Kurnaul Principal, .. 

48 


TTaiisi, . 

12 


Londhianah, ... 

24 

84 


Nusseerabad Principal, . 

60 


Neeiniich, . 

60 

120 



Ssiiigur Principal, .. 

36 


Jubbulpure, ... 

12 


Baitool, .... 

1 12 


Gnrrawarrah, . 

12 


Mhow, ... 

48 

120 




I 


N. B. In the above only stations of Regular troops, not less than a wing, 
arc eminierated. Detachment Posts are intended to be included in the plan. 
Officers of Artillery and Engineers (except at Dum-Dum) included in average 
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gknrral vairrc'iriE. 

1. One Aijcnt to be appoiutetl in LonHon for the selection, purchase, and 
dcspatcli ot Books; ami one in Calcutta for the receipt of them there, an J 
despatch to the several libraries. Both agents to keep separate accounts 
for each library. 

2. A Committee to be formed at each library station for the superinten¬ 
dence of general interests which is to be allowed a necessary Estabiishinent 
the e\pence of which is not to exceed a certain per centage of income. 

.“J. The officers of each dependency to select, from amongst themselves. 
A Subscriber to superintend their own su|)plies of Books from the libraries. 
A small sum to be allowed to each De[)endeney for a writer, &c. 

4. Every officer on subscribing, to pay a <lona:ion of Ruj)ces 50 to that 
lilirary in whose circle he may happen to be, wlien he will be furnished with 
a lertificate that he has done so, which constitutes him a mendier of all the 
libraries. No advantage to be derived till the ilonation is paid. The moiii li¬ 
ly siibscripthfti to be Rupees 4. Whilst bouefitting by libraries. Subscribers 
present witliin circles, to be suspended Irom beuefits, if subscriptions are not 
paid when due until arrears arc paid ii[). 

5. Certain iion-Military gentlemen (to be dcrmcd) to be eligible as Ho¬ 
norary ineiubcrs and to pay monthly. 

6. Subscriptions to be collectetl at each station or dependency and to be 
remitted to the library Committee periodically. 

7. All money to be safely lodged and not risked for the sake of Interest. 

8. All books, &c. to be insured that the general benefits may not lie de¬ 
creased by partial losses ; and all Books injured or lost to be inude good. 

9. Buildings to be pucka, to prevent accidents by fire. 

10. Each library Committee to make its own arrangements as to value of 
Books, to be indented for: but the proportion of each class of Literature 
to 1)0 defined, as far as practicable, that all the libraries may be as similar in 
ailvantagos as possible. 

11. Books to be separately packed in England for each library, and all 
bound in the same style, w'ith the name of the library on the back.—On the 
receipt of an invoice the names of the Books to be inserted in lilirary 
catalogues, ami numbered; exact copy of Entry to be sent to Ociiciideiicies 
for registry in their Catalogues. 

12. Each station of every library in turn to have the first choice of a rate¬ 
able portion of new works. The time for reading on first chculation to be 
limited, and new works to be forwarded to the next Station. 

13. Each station to be allowed a portion of Books always present at it, 
of which a certain nuinber of volumes to be charged periodical!}'. 

14. Fines to be levied for keeping books beyond defined time; and 
omitting to insert date of forwarding. 

15. The Station Librarian to be responsible for the regular issue of 
Books as well as for the recal of them if not returned in due time, obtaining 
the signature of a member of Committee as his authority. 

16. The opinion of the majority of Subscribers to any one library who 

r i prcsented within its circle, to be final on any case happening within that 

circle .—GazeltCi 20. 
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Sm SAMFORD WITTINGHAM. 

We perceive in the columns of a contemporary, that Major General Sir 
Samf«)rd Wittingham has taken farewell of the Meerut Division of the Army 
in terms full of atfectionate eulogy, martial enthusiasm, and we may add, 
prophecy. We copy part of the order, 

“ Officers and men have always met his wishes with zeal and hearty good¬ 
will, and he has only to lament that their admirable discipline should hav 5 « 
wante«l an opportunity of proving its eiTn'icnev in the field of battle : thaf 
happy day must ere long arrive^ and whilst the Major (Tuneral entertains the 
most perfect confidence in the brilliant and glorious success that will attend 
their arms, he grieves to think ilio honor of commanding them will devolve 
on another.’’ 

We know little of the gallant Officer’s career but tlic decorations which 
he wears bespeak high distinction and ro 3 al favour. Is he the General v-ho 
lately enlivened these dull times of peace bv entering the list with a bold 
standard bearer in the Hills, and (hereby oeoabioned a wordy war, still 
raging, between our brethren of Mcernt and Agra, on the merits of the case? 
The contest in print having roused our cmiosity we forthwith dispatched a 
scout to learn particulars tliat such an event might not sink to oblivion for 
want of an historian, since no Poet of the Dooab or the Darul sultanat has 
yet given it life in song. Onr emissary for whose perfect acxairacy however 
we vouch not, relates that the Ensign riding an unruly pony in dishabille, un¬ 
wittingly broke though a party of ladies, escorted by the leader of armies 
who, taking the young gentleman for a I’rivatc Soldier, (oiichcd him with 
his cane, and cirdered him to his barrack. The youth, seeing the improprie¬ 
ty of entering into altercation before the fair witiiesses, went home naturally 
in wrath, and not having recognized a General in plain clothes, sent rouml a 
descriptive Roll of the person who had insulted him, begging the favour of 
knowing his name, and intimating civilly, that if it were withheld theaggriev- 
cd party would be compelled to denounce the picture in the absence of the 
original. A Knight of the Bath and of Hanover, however, chivalrously own¬ 
ed the portrait, and professed himself rcaily to give satisfaction to the pain¬ 
ter. A Duel but no bloodshed was the consequence. T'he En.dgn apolo¬ 
gized to the ladies for some accidental omissions in his toilette, and the im- 
inanagealtlencss of a hard fllouthed (ihoont, in consecpience of which the 
General flirgave his neglect of certain military regulations on dress. Now, as 
men of honour, both parties wc believe will be allowed to have behaved cor¬ 
rectly, and the General particularly well. The morality of our Editorial 
brethren i.-. ahead of the age on this subject; and we, without aught of their 
inherent combativeness, must linger a little behind unless they take more 
along with ihcni. Duelling they may plead is forbidden by divine law. 
But if so, War, to which the sinners in this case professionally devote their 
lives, is no less irreconcilable to Christianity. Nay the w isest of mankind in 
heathen and Christian times have declared it the greatest curse of humani¬ 
ty. Duelling, abandoned as it erroneously is to the caprice and passion of 
its votaries, though often the cause of grief and misfortune to individuals, has 
done positive good to polished society throughout the civilized world. The 
habits of mutual forbearance and amenity which it has introduced into the 
ioterconrse of private life are what would have been expected only sfroni the 
infiucuce of more intellectual arts. War, in which we all glory, on the con¬ 
trary arrests the natural tide of improvement, and has more than any other 
cause retarded the growth of intelligence, wealth, and liberty in Christenduai. 
As men approach maturity of understanding in the gradual advance of iia- 
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provement, nations will probably coase to play at the game of mutual des¬ 
truction, as t!ie boys of two schools now cotitend at cricket, tliat the winners 
may boast of success. Hut, as }et, this sanguinary gambling is the first of 
professions : (’hurch, state, sages, and bards, urge multitude to fight with 
jnultitude on pretexts as frivolous, and in causes as bad as ever prompted a 
single person to lift bis band against another, find such excelh'nt patron¬ 
age bot'n extended to piivute encounters of individuals with pistol or sword, 
docs any one fancy that these v.'onld not have been held as respectable and 
virtuous ill our day as wholesale carnage.-^ 

“ Mail, can thy doom no brighter soul allow? 

Still must thou live a blot on iiature's brow ? 

Shall War’s polluted banner ne’er be furl’d ? 

Shall crimes and tpants cease but with (he world ?’* 

Such is the state of the world, ami since it does not promise to be very 
soon mended, we shouUl wish to sec the mode of adjusting private quarrels 
reduced to system. Why does not some military man take up the subject 
which Benthani’s pccularitics unfortunately make ridiculous, and deduce the 
laws ofhoiiour from intelligible principles w'hich .shall render their admistra- 
tion more uniforui and satisfactory? — Delhi Gaz.y Aug, 17. 


MILITARY POSITIONS. 

When the French Republicans took the field against the rest of Europe, 
every private soldier, it is said, used to examine the ground on which an army 
encamped in order to pass “ his opinion” on its eligihility for oftensiveor de¬ 
fensive o[)erdtions: and though the suggc.stions of any individuals .seldom 
merited much notice, the aggregate information of which the Generals couldf 
avail themselves from such sources was often considerable. Their example 
has prompted me to take a survey of our great Indian encampment. Wliat 
measures are best calculated to give phy.sical strength to the British power 
ill India? The command of the sea involves dominion, to some extent, on 
the whole line of coast from the Berhampootur to the Indus. The naviga¬ 
ble rivers, connecting this grand position on the ocean, with the great niouti- 
tuin chain which forms the inland boundary of these vast plains, arc inlets 
for commerce or war, which impruveuicuts in the application of steam arc 
rendering every day more valuable to a maritime people. Su 2 )po.siiig this 
comnuuiication with the sea iiiaiiitainable at all tiinc.s, the military occupa¬ 
tion of the mountains would establish us on another unassailable element, 
which invests the oppo.sitc side of the country to be held in subjection. 

Mountainou.s regions are famous iu the history of tilt world for enabling 
handfuls of determined men to defend their liberty, wlio, without the ad¬ 
vantage of those fortifications of nature, must have been overwhelmed by 
superior numbers. But Providence has given Freedom no exclusive privi¬ 
leges. The same uplands in which she might have found a retreat here, 
seem ready to become a long chain of posis, constituting one impregnable 
fortress, whence a few energetic foreigners may repress the hope of resist¬ 
ance in 100,000,000 of subjects, and move on occasion from a secure base to 
repel external aggression. 

The hilly tracts which we already possess between the Gograand Setledgo 
could, wc believe, be converted to this use. But besides their positioa, in 
relation to the rest of India, the narrow ridges and hollows of which they 
consist, rendering personal restraint on the men necessary, as in the plains, 
are not the best adapted to cantonments for British troops, and still loss to 
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Russian Invasion. 


the supply of their wwits. For the purpose in view locations are required irt' 
which European soldiejji, poing about in the open air and living as at home, 
can enjoy health and vigour throughout tlie ^ear; where 'tliq soil yields 
c‘iough to make them independent of importations for their ordinary sub¬ 
sistence. 

I do not think it impossible to obtain such places at present, by exchange 
or purchase, for a price beneath their incalculable value to us, but coming 
evcnts^nroinise to present opportunities of fixing, if not of consolidating, our 
pov^er'which we fcrventl} hope may not be neglected, as others were 
time past. Wlien once war begins, we cuusiiler conquest simply as the 
means to an end, whieh is lo be praised or condemned, according to the 
amount of good or evil wiiicli it brings. There maj be guilt in acquiring new 
territory, and guilt no less ileep in retaining old acquisitions ; hut both are 
often tlioughc inevitable for M.lf-prcscrvation, and it is always possible to 
make both ] rcgjuuit with advautages to the great majority ortlu).sc concern¬ 
ed. To cite a ca^e inmieiliately in point; had oiir forces, after the victory at 
Mac'.vaupore, taken an.l kept possession of Nepaid seventeen years ago, 
none need have suffered but the grand children of a brutal and usurping 
conqueror, whilst the population received all the benefits of civilized govern¬ 
ment. The valley of this principality, twelve miles by nine in extent, with a 
climate cong Miial to the Enro|jean constitntum, is capable of supporting an 
army nnnierons enough in its position behind to overawe and command the 
Gangetic provinces of India. 

We know not whether the malaria of the Tcrrai is still a bugbear, which 
frightens natives from travelling between Nepal and the plains from March 
to Getober. But should events again place that valley at the disposal of a 
Governor General, we doubt not that the spade and the axe, put duly in re- 
jquisition, would drain swamps, and cut clown forest sufficient to render in¬ 
gress and egress tolerably safe at all seasons. The dominions of Runjeet 
bingh and of Meer Morad Ali, comprising the only defensible frontier to the 
west, and Cashmere itself, arc destined at the death of their present rulers, to 
be scrambled for by barbarians, pretty sure to abuse whatever power they ob¬ 
tain. The valley of Cashmere, rcickoned 90 by 40 miles in extent, though 
now nearly depopulated, once maintained a million of iuhubit.'ints, It.s 
known fertility makes the probable capabilities of the soil, under skilful 
management, immense : whilp the salubrity and teinperateness of the climate, 
indicate it as the only country belonging to India in which Englishmen of all 
classes might colonize. An European army or military colony fit to com¬ 
mand both sides of the Indian Caucasus, could find a home liere and enjoy 
as good health as in England. Were any accident to bring the line of the 
Indus under British sway. Cashmere, in which it terminates, might then 
coininuuicHte with the sea by steam, perhaps as quickly as it does with 
Ijdhorc at present. It w'ould controid the Sindic provinces, as Nepal did 
those on the Ganges : stand on the flank of any force invading India from 
Persia or Tartary, and be ready to pour down troops tlirough the diflerent 
passes to Afghanistan and Puujaub.— Delhi Gazette, 


RUSSIAN INVASION. 

'It seems that several British vessels of war have been stationed at the 
mouth of Indus, and that a considerable force is being concentrated on the 
banks of that river in the direction of Cutch Bhoj and Kurachu bunder. 
As soon as the preparations and equipments are completed, it is supposed 
that a movement will be made westward, and the current ondit is that iiosti- 
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htles will be commenced against the Scindians in the beginning of the next 
eold season. The idea of the Scindians attempting to otfer any opposition 
to a Britisl^ force is of course a farce, but it is supposed that they are in 
league with the people of Iran andCandahar, by whom they are instigated and 
from whom they may expect support. Many connect these warlike symp¬ 
toms with a Russian invasion, and various speculations are made as to the 
probable issue of such an event: should it happen to take place, much will 
necessarily depend upon the occupancy of Cabul, and whichever party first 
secures po'sesiiion of that place will probably carry the day. Tnc general 
opinion, however, seems to be that although the contest may prove a bloody 
and a stubborn one, yet the British arms will ultimately ti'iumph.— 
Gazette. 


DUELhINO. 

Arenconti^, or, in common phrase, a hostile meeting, took pl!»ce a few daj's 
since in the hills; the parties etigaged were a distinguished Peninsular officer 
and a young “ bearer of coloursthe misunderstanding, it is rumoured, 
originated in the more experiejjced of the two having struck the other, not 
knowing at the time who he was, and not offering an apology so soon as 
was expected. It terminated bai/pily without bloodslicd. 


We have inserted a notice of a duel which has been sent to us by a cor¬ 
respondent. Whether the account is correct or not, appears to us of com¬ 
paratively little consequence, but as Journalists we cannot permit the oppor¬ 
tunity to pass without offering our comments on so extraordinary a practice. 

A Peninsular officer, it is stated, stood up to be fired at by an Ensign on 
account of some frivolous and uninteresting misunderstanding. It is neces¬ 
sary, wc believe, that in a wager of this kind, each party should be prepared 
to stake an equal value 5 yet the Peninsular officer perhaps receiving 3 or 
4,000 Rs. a month, is induced to stake his life against that of an Ensign re¬ 
ceiving only 200. True, as far as the community are concerned, the two 
lives may be considered as tolerably equal, since the act of which both have 
been guilty affords convincing proofs of such consummate folly, as would 
a priori, and without any other evidence to the contrary, give us just grounds 
for estimating the lives of both of but comparative small public value. 
We allow that stigmm; of the same kind have been attached to higlier charac¬ 
ters,—a circumstance which has alone wa conceive given longevity to the 
practice, and when the Duke of Wellington acted the fo*] in support of the 
tenets of the college to which he belonged, it was almost the same as recoin, 
mending every schoolboy to follow his Grace’s example. 

Terms employed in different crafts are frequently very difficult to be under¬ 
stood by foreigners unacquainted with our customs; amongst these may be 
mentioned the word * satbfaction.* A man is insulted, goes out and fights 
wi^ bis neighbour, who is expert in the use of pistols. He leceives a shot 
in his hip \raich lames him for life, and when limping away from the scene 
of his folly, he declares he has obtained ample satisfaction. Another receives 
a mortal ^ound, and dying declares to his opponent that he is perfectly sa¬ 
tisfied. The latter who has committed the murder, according to the fashion 
of the day, goes up and laments wh3t is called the unfortunate circumstance, 
shakes hands with the dying man, and both declai e that they are fully satis¬ 
fied. 



A- Extraeii from a Memorial frirta Ojftcen of the Arlilleiy, 

We re^ly tbihk In tbesfe advanced timea, when every thing ia reduced ttr 
such exact calculation, that instruments ought to be used by which the 
chances may be rendered equal or modified by a scale to suit the different 
circumstances of the individuals. Wc are naturally fond of*mechanical 
philosophy, for effect is produced bv instruments with greater certainty and 
regularity than by manual lalior. It is likewise the part of the philanthropic 
to confer happiness on our fellow beings; and when a set of men receive plea¬ 
sure from such amusements, we conceive that an instrument might be easily 
prepared by which this might be doubled by merely discharging two bulle^|at 
a time; nay, we think its qualities might be improved to a much greater ex¬ 
tent, and made to suit the peculiar feelings of the parties deriving satisfac¬ 
tion from such extraordinary sources. 

But, to be serious, can an old Peninsular officer lay his hand upon his 
heart and state upon his conscience (we hate the word honor) in its present 
acceptation, that he considers hq acted consistently or properly in wilfully 
exposing himself to be murdered by his neighbour, or that all the rules of 
fashion will sanctify the act of wilfully attempting to take the life of a fellow 
being, orof becoming an instigator in such an act ? '1 his how ever is considered 
in the lai^agc of the present day to be courage, uud a necessary &a«:rifice 
made to the laws of a detestable and worthless deity who has usurped the 
name of honor. We are aware, it Is true, that our o|iinions are here, as in 
many other instance?, directly at variance with that of the public; but we do 
not consider it necessary to withhold them on that account wheu'ever we 
deem them to be correct or deserving of their attention. We conceive for 
example that a man who performs an act like this, which he knows (and 
-vi'hat man does not know it ?) to be radically wrong, in order to please the 
wodety amongst whom he moves, or to satisfy his superiors, who prefers to 
-sacrifice his own conscience to gain their applause, though he may have res¬ 
cued his life a thousand times to gain the bubble reputation, we conceive we 
say that man to be at heart a coward. We also implicitly believe that he 
who surrenders the uprightness of his own conduct to gain at its expense 
the smiles of his fellow mottals, who gives up his coiiscteiicc and duty rather 
than brook the contempt and scum of those who differ with him in opinion, 
that that man is destitute of moral courage; and high though he bears himself^ 
clothed in all the gaudy glory of the age, in our upiniou he is iu heart and 
soul a coward.—ikfq/iujtf Ukbhur, 


EXTRACTS FROM A MEMORIAL FROM OFFICERS OF THE 

AKTlLLEUr. 

** This is our respectful representation of the peculiar hardships and incon¬ 
veniences we are put to when compared with the rest of the array, by being 
placed on half tentage when at the stations of Dum-Dum, Bci-hampore, Di- 
napore and Benares ; and we earnestly entreat His Excellency as the con- 
etituted protector and guardian of our rights and interests, to intercede in 
our behalf with Government to have us placed upon an equal footing with 
ihe officers of native coros; and we feel assured that the following reasons 
will appear sufficiently forcUrle in the eyes of a just and liberal Government 
to give us an unquestionable claim to the object of our appeal 

2d. The avowed reason for our being placed upon half tentage is, that^ 
being an European corps, we are less liable to move than the officers of h 
TOrps ot Native Infanti^, but we respectfully leave bidefly to -point out 
•now diffidently we-are eitaiired from all other European - corps, ■ ai^ oonseii* 
quentfy how groundless such an argument is with respect to the ArtiUety/ * 



Extracts Jrom a M&mrktt 'from Officers of the Artillery, 4# 

**S(1. European cavalry and infantry generally move en masse by R^ments 
and seldom or never take the field for service without considerable previous 
warning. Artillery almost always in detail, by companies, and detachments, 
ar' requirSR to move on service at all times and at all seasons with Native 
Infantry, and in general, without the warning which can be allowed to otheV 
European corps ; the former rarely move but on occasions of general war 
or in the regular reliefs when the whole corps moves,—the latter are liable 
to be moved from every station in small portions on every occasion, having 
besides these more important duty of serving vvith Artillery of the Army, to 
keep up details for numerous outpost guns * and other small detachmenta 
less than a Company, and liable to be so detached on the shortest notice. 
Again, the former consist of single Regiments unconnected with each other 
and the officers belonging to one of those Regiments are never liable to be 
sent off suddenly to do duty with another; but with the artillery, the whole of 
its officers are not only liable to be, but in the practice of every day are ac¬ 
tually removed from one battalion or company to another, an^ thereby fre¬ 
quently subjected, at the very shortest notice, to undertake long and expen* 
sivc marchcif*, entirely alone, and, if from a station, like Dum-Dum, enjoying 
the advantages of a mess, subjected to every inconvenience and expense of a 
separation from it, the liability to which alone prevents in some measure the 
same economical arrangements such an establisnment may admit of iu other 
£uroi ean corps. 

We are liable to every call of active service which should require troops, 
not only from Barackpore, but from every other station in the Presidency 
division ; and from the circumstance of the permanent commands at Dacca, 
Assam, Arracun, Chittagong, Cuttack and Berhaiiipore being sent from Dum 
Dum, and the liability of their becoming vacant by the death or sickness of 
the officers or any other cause, besides being relieved annually vylieneyer 
practicable, on which occasions another officer is very frequeidly ret^uired to 
go, and a.s frequently and suddenly dispatched from this station in Ins place, 
thus rendering us ever liable to move at the shortest notice; and here we 
beg leave most pai'ticularly to bring to His Excellency’s notice the circum¬ 
stance of twelve officers-, namely, On Service, Captain Graham, H. A; 
Lieut. Backhouse, H. A. (twice) Lieut. Shakespear, H. A. (twice^ Lieut. 
M’Gregor H. A., Lieut. M’Donald, Lieut. Scott, Lieut. Mallocx, Lieut. 
Fenning, Lieut. Sissnore,) On Command, Lieut.’Cornish, (Dacca), Lieut. 
Austin, (Cuttack), Lieut. Maul, (Chittagong), exclusive of medical men, 
having been detached from this station on duty during the last 18 months, and 
pine of these on active service, many of whom had to march at a few hours* 
notice, and (our situation here upon reduced allowances, receiving only half 
tentage, rendering it quite impossible to maintain camp equipage in readi¬ 
ness) several of them were forced to march without eitfTer tents or baggage, 
ftnd for days were without any protection from the inclemency of the cli^ 
mate, and almost without decent food, except what was afforded ^ the 
kindness of the offiewa of the corps of Infantry. The officers sent to Dacce 
end Chittagong, as well 8» another in command at Berhampore, have, very 
lately, been suddenly ordered to return, owing to the paucity of officers at 
Dum-Dum, and may hereafter be as suddenly replaced. 

6. We acknowledge that the Native infantry at almost all the stations of 
the army, except the one above-mentioned, are constantly detached on trea- 

t 


' • Itsraearsat presentthatoQtofSlAitniery Detachmeots at oot posts, 16 are 
eoDuaeudsd by officers of the Lute, bat fiua aystem, of.ceusae, wtU aut be ceutuuieii 
in. 
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sure parties, &c. to M^hich artillery ofEcers are seldom liable, but at all 
tions we are liable to the extra chance of movements for the calls more pe-. 
culiarly confined to our own corps, of replacing deficiencies in other troops 
or companies or for outpost commands, which appear to us a fulhcomponsa- 
tion,* and we do therefore earnestly solicit to be replaced as heretolTure 
upon the same footirg as the Native corps. 

7. We further beg leave to bring to the notice of Ilis Excellency that 
the peculim* claims of the artillery to full tentage have been so often recog¬ 
nized by the public functionaries of Government, and Government it!||9Ui 
that we have the less diffidence in urging them upon their attention. ‘ 

First .—On a minute of Lieut. Colonel Sahnond, Auditor General, in 1802, 
thcie cliiims were strongly urged by the Military Board on the very grounds 
we now advance. 

Secondltf .—On the formation of the Dum-Dum Cantonment, where so 
large a body of the corps would otherwise have b.^en affected by existing re¬ 
gulations, tharstation was especially excepted and full battaand full tentage 
especially guaranteed in General Orders (1st. Nov. 1812) ov'i?ig to great 
expence of building our houses in a swamp, and the consequent high prices 
and high rent which still exceed the same charges at almost any other sta¬ 
tion of the Army. 

Third and lastly .—On the promulgation of the new pay tables in 1824 when 
the special exception was still recognized to the station of Dum-Dum by a 
subsequent explanations of them in General Ordersf.— Ukhbar. 


MESSES IN NATIVE REGIMENTS. 

By whatever name we designate the “ Spirit of the Times,” whether by 
the worn-out terms, “ Anarchy, llevolution. Radicalism,” or the modern¬ 
ized and justcr ones, “ Reform” or“ Improvement,” it is one and the same 
thing : the better fruit of Reason, ripened and matured by time, yielding a 
beneficial influence to mankind generally, through its Governmeuts, Institu¬ 
tions, &c.; severing the bonds of despotism that liave so long chained the 
many to the views of the few, and afU>rding a remedy to abuse, and mistakes 
of all kinds : and doubtless, this enlightened spirit wilf progress with thef 
age, ’till it leaves systems, without doubt, and inaukind nearly faultless ! 
Query—the epocha of the real millennium—1847, or “ Wolff’s Age of Wonl 
der” ! 1—But improvement has a wide signification : wherever error exists, 
and—where does it not ?—^its influence should be felt, and acknowledged! 
Ever jogging on with Time, and a benevolent companion to his unfriendli¬ 
ness j like a thrifty house-wife with her besom, it betters society with a po¬ 
lish.^ If every State be susceptible of improvement;—why not more sought 
for ? We find the barrier in prejudice ;—^prejudice of custom 1 We cling 
tenaciously to habit, and ancient form; wnen ibeir utility has ceased. For 
substance, we sustain the shadow ! « When at Rome, do as Romans do,”— 
yet we live m contradiction with the spirit of tlie adage I We lug our ha- 


* It might bp also adiled tliat a laiye proportion of Artillery are nnder canvasa eve¬ 
ry year at practice, the Company of Uinapore having to inarch to Siiltaiipore for the 
animal practice, and being apwards of 3 months in tents every year, the loss of ten¬ 
tage is pecniiarly felt. 

' + And again in the Table of Pay published to the Army, the 23th September, 1837 
it is stated “ with exception of Dam>Dnm, where full tentage is especially allowed to 
the Artillery.” 
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bins and customs from home, and wish them to grow and flourish in a most- 
ungenial clime I Our injuiious customs, and useless systems, en^nder fol¬ 
ly, and we are the living offspring !—but to the point. India is not the 
country for Messes. 

I am unacquainted with the date or origin of the custom, but it necessarily 
had for its aim the general well-being of the Officer. It induced a style con¬ 
sonant to his rduk and education, that was beyond the means of the indivi¬ 
dual : it gave a tone of refinement to his manners, appearance, and conversa¬ 
tion : it encouraged loyal principles, and uniformity of thought and action. 

A foe to insubordination, it inculcated habits of temperance and sobriety : 
at once a political and moral good; and was further, a pattern of imitation 
to the humbler Mess of the Private,—in short, the feelings and comforts of 
the man were consulted, and of course it worked well. Based on rational 
speculation, the scheme bore its proof; the good is still extant, and doubtless 
will be to perpetuity.—But I allude to his Majesty’s Regiments and to their 
birth place : where, from their constitution luunencully considered, from con¬ 
tingent and local circumstances, such as climate, cost of the products, neces¬ 
saries and liAuries of life, it developed the fullest effects, with the greatest 
desideratum—economy. I am far from hinting that H. M. Messes in this 
Country do not produce the effect; my afwlogy, or meaning, however, will 
be made evident by showing the fallacy of our system. 

Trundling the old Colonel out of the way, who is of no manner of use to 
his Regiment, we muster a body of twenty officers, which furnishes a quota 
to the Stafij—say four, sends home, sick or not, three, and allowing one to 
be absent on general pretext, we find twelve men present with a corps (a 
number however larger than you’ll find in one out of three Regiments}; and 
as we may calculate nearly one half the army to be inarncd, 1 think we may 
safely say that a third, or four out of the twelve, will be in tliat amiable state, 
leaving a neat little extract of eight, to play—the Masquerade I During 
nearly seven years that 1 have been a member of the army, I do not remem¬ 
ber to have sat down, self included, a party of eight. 1 have been forced to 
make one of five, and four, for a year at a time, and have taken iny meal by 
myself, day after day, though al; the Mess House. As a machine cannot work 
well, unless the parts be iu accordance with the principle of action, neither 
can a system grounded on en'or; and that Native Messes evince this system, 
nearly daily instances could prove. Every thing that can be advanced in fa¬ 
vor of the original institute fails in this instance: we do not find a good 
effect, unless you so call discontent, and, but start not—demol'alization I 
1 will now show cause why these exist, and exert their baneful influence to 
the prejudice of the many ; and will advert to the first evil, in the want of 
authority—of a head. Of the few senior Officers to be found with our Re¬ 
giment, neiirly all are married and consequently do fiot attend Mess; and 
generally the messci's, with three or four Lieutenants, mostly juniors, are 
Ensigns. Thus then the true composition of our Messes,—one half, young 
men, the others—would be young men. Although on Parade, the senior 
Officer of a day receives that respect becoming his right, and which from the 
nature of military service we lend willingly, yet in a Mess House this is quite 
another matter: there we require a person of experience, who should com¬ 
mand respect from his station, or enforce it if necessary. An Ensign my¬ 
self, I cannot be accused of throwing obloquy on my rank, or the army, but 
if young^entlemen do not sometimes require coercion, then the expressions 
so freely lavished on youth—“ Folly, wildness, intemperance, inconsisten¬ 
cies” are words of senseless import! Without a wish to show the anatomy 
of the gorgon, or to probe tne suppurating ulcers of this dangerous di¬ 
sease, 1 will content you with the result of a question. Oh, that I could 
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MOt Of the Courts Martial that hove talen place from time W 
time, many of which have terminated so fatally in the death of hope to the 
victim, bv' consigning him forlorn and broken hearted to his parental home, 
(but seldom with turpitude)—has not three fourths of what gave rise to such 
con^uence. been the»»brewing of the Mess Room? Every Regiment in the 
service would fain say no,-*they cannot 1 

The second growth of evil is to be traced in the expence of the Establish* 
ihent. If any one doubt it, I tell him the better part of the young hands at 
l^t, feel it, the rest know it to be the case; and as this is a deep root of 
destructiveness, detailing to all disquietude, and to some the very worst con¬ 
sequences, I shall take pains in the exposition. If mammon be our God of 
this world, and truly it is,—whence arises oiu* devotion ? In the chimera-^ 
happiness, which, fools that we are, like children at the game of Blind man's 
hufl^’* we seek to catch with our eyes shut!—What is*economy ?—but i he 
art of producing competent efTects, from almost incompetent matter. Econo¬ 
my is power C3ncentrated in means. It should be the Subaltern’s friend, 
but a Mess robs us of its friendship! Referring to the proce(‘ding^ of a Com¬ 
mittee held at the AJJutant General’s Office, 17th August 18*22, on the snb- 
j^t of Messes, I extract the following, ** That a Mess be established in all 
corps in the Army, under a system of economy so well regulated and reason¬ 
able, that the vouoge'it Officer in the corps can afford to belong to it.” Gen¬ 
tlemen, you did your duty, or thought so, which is not exactly the same, 
thing. You based in some respects a reasonable structure on air, and being 
visionary architects, your castle has tumbled down. But you had better 
material for building than can be found at present. At that time not more 
than a quarter of the Army were married, and that Epidemic ** Reduction,” 
had not iissailed our ranks. We are now reduced to a nonentity, and how 
can you reconcile the fact, with this nonsense in your minutes,—*' so well 
regulated and reasonable, that the youngest Officer in the corps can afford 
(must afford) to belong to it I’* Belong to what ? —we, half a dozen of us, 
are the Mess, and our Abstracts are absorbed in our Mess bills. If eating and 
drinking be perfect happiness, (I’ll allow it has much to do with it) then are 
we the happiest beings in the world, for every day induces some fresher 
luxury to—Folly I Go to the Subaltern’s house on pay-day,—to his who 
endeavours to make both ends meet I Look at the few Rupees on the table 
afler his Mess-bill has been paid, and then at the hungry searching glances of 
the people about him. One shews a bill of exorbitant house rent. The tailor 
g^ves him clearly to understand, that he will wait no longerforhis money, and 
—payment or Commanding Officer are his terms.—Here his buy chimes in, 
with the dissonance of a bull-frog,—“ get no exp^ce.” Mark, there are no 
accounts for house furniture or necessaries;—for any thing conducive to the 

S osition, that he is a rational, reasonable being I An exile from home ; 

ted in promotion; frustrated in intention: his means merely perverted 
to show his proximity to the beast. Gentlemen, who watch over the affairs 
of the Army (for its good of course)—what do you think is working in that 
row's mind ? Insubordination ? No, there’s little of that, but “ Disease, 
Disgust, Melancholya growing distaste for the service and his profession, 
and assisted often by sickness of body. Can a man be the smart Officer 
rankling under such feelings? or can he take as Gospel, what our friends iit 
Office tell US, that “ no place is so healthy for an Officer as his corps ?” Yon 
liave the power of making us believe youuse your power, and yqu’ll find 
Raiment and home, synonymous; at any rate, 1'promise you better men, 
and consequently bettw soldiers. Many may say,—you declium Sir, in no 
measured meaning against the r^ulatkm, framed depend on it by wiser heads 
than your% that has been. tho«^t to work well, and in our opinion.doeit 
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tiutmanv-are very supdrficifil ebservera, and you have formed thia opinion; 
from the hilarity and good cheer at the table. Ask the army,—and tell the 
—younkers they’ll be 10 years Ensigns! Inform the Military Fund too, how 
Mess opinion has incre:ised the list of—pretty wives and widows !* Tell the 
truth Sirs, and—tell this 1 others will say, it you live like a gentleman, yott 
can do so cheaper in the Mess than out. Such gentlemen are to be pitied, 
rot laughed at. Try it. 1 have; and only on those occasions have I known 
comfort, or—lived like a gentleman, because 1 paid my wav; 1 lived on my 
own means, not on my creditors. (Hence the general wish for command, 
Detachment duties) If this is no refutation to men of such gentlemanly ideas, 
I direct them^o where the excess of their fine feeling often leads— ■ ■ a Jail 1 
Oh, that 1 were standing before the Honorable Court of Directors J I would 
tickle their fancies with such a proposition: draw all their thoughts complete« 
ly from Tea and Qhina. i^ihuU 1 tell you Reader?—don’t laugh, faith you 
will though, for that’s your way, (as Byron says) when you detect yourself a 
fool. —It is to make the army better, more united, and happy, by reducing 
half their j'ay, (ahista zarah) doubtless, in 5 0 ur minds’ eye as they say,—you 
see one ut the understiappers of the office, sciilking out for a strait jacket. 

such thing; no one is accounted mad, who talks in that way before 
the Court.—** How do you mean Sir, the army has been a constant plague 
to us, the only factious child in our otherwise good family;—the more we give 
the more they want, and—how do j'ou explain the apparent enigma of your 
proposition, do you seriously iniagine the array would consent to it? Cer¬ 
tainly, the Officers,—because it is for their good. You may add something to 
the pay of the poor 8epoy, or what’s better,—tell him he’s no beast of bur¬ 
then—well then—^ktiockdowD your bugbear Messes, and between ourselves, 
while groping in their dirt, you may poclict the house rent. We are men now 
papa, take away our rattle, or change it, for a—fool’s cap I The fact is 
gentlemen, it’s a visionary scheme to think of benefitting your Officers by. 
iiicreadug their pay, unless you increase their lease also. Are there men 
who think me a fool, or this bad advice ? 1 ask it in their mined fortunes 
and impaired constitutions. Ask the man of twenty, and him of thirty, if 
India is to be his home, and the chances are he’ll not answer, or condescend* 
ing—you’ll not ask again. With home and its associations continually in 
our minds, we are the industrious Sappers of our fondest hopes. This^is no 
place, and alas! we need not tell “ the whole truth” as some madman 'says, 
but we’ll imagine a common occurrence—A young man joining his corps for 
the first time, and not being originally well stocked with money, and wishing 
like young men to “ cut a dash,^’ he leaves the Presidency, well freighted 
with the best wishes of many a respectable man there; and imagine him well 
installed in his Mess, which means vice, and in its books, wh'ch means folly: 
and imagine too,—nonsense, you have imagined th* worst already I If 
any one wish to show such contempt for—the knowledge of human nature^ 
and say, a man should use discretion, and suit his wants to his means; as fta* 
as that man is concerned I have written this for nothing, inasmuch, as that 
being part of my intention to tell him, I of necessity refute my argument, if 
I preach at the' Mess table. Have you not already seen the Mess,—a hot, 
bed of the weaker passions, which in their growth and strength, obtrude the 
uglier branches of Vice ? Have you forgot “ Pride,” ** Self lin^Hance.** 
** Conscqiience of Opinion ? Have youoverlooked the terms so choking td 

—»__—^— . n — „ . ... -- 

€ , 

* It’s a fact, I know inaAy cases, and can relate one of an officer, who declares that 
Ilia first idea of Matrimony arose from his desire to leave the mess; an evil hut kSa 
liMm the ene flown from. One only propagates, the ether spoils propagation. . 
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Youth,—" Stinginess” Sind its train ? Have you forgot 5 'onrself? Have 
you?—snspent! your judgment then, and dine with me. Whole columns 
could be written, to unveil the evil tendency of our Messes as they are, and I 
fear ever will be. Like a poisonous tree, root and branch should be destroyed. 
But if that Chinese fanaticism of habit, that I before alluded to, be still the 
prop of the rickety old Toner, then let me point out where the masonry is 
very weak. Colonels and Staff Officers—you are living at the expense of 
the Ensign of your Regiment—upon Abstracts of I&ORs.a month I your But¬ 
ler’s don’t tell you so, but allow me. Have you Pride ?—you have risen to 
Hank and Honors, some to Fame in your corps—then why ashamed ofthem ? 
Have you feelings ?—none, you leave us to support the parent that cherished 
you! The parties of courtesy, incidental to the present state of society, 
given by Regt. to Regt. are not given to you, or to me, or to any one, but to 
the Corps, to its member: and sureiy to you should belqpg the honor Tre¬ 
bly you should fill it,trebly bear the expense; yet we never see your money! 
To the married Sub_with Tens, (and at least half a dozen pledges of Hapiii- 
ness I) is imposed this necessity ; but not to the bachelor Colonel wiih Hun¬ 
dreds. Your Hogiments have gained laurels, or suffered disgrace—Can 
you know joy or mortification ? Not unless you blush at this truth I erase 
your names tromonr l>ooks, they are dead letters; or—balance your account^ 
your credit’s at stake. No, I’ll make friends with you, and compound easier 
terms with your consciences, for vour notes of—no mess. 1 shall not tu*e 
myself or reader any longer. 1 feel convinced, for the reason that I have 
produced evil and shown good, (as they say in the pulpit) that you’ll not 
bite a bit the better for it: so will conclude, by epitomising a recapitulation 
of facts, which you may repeat to yourselves every day while taking the air 
—to your mess houses. Our mess system is bad, because the members are 
too few, and in consequence their pecuniary means inadequate—because the 
members are mostly young men, and inexperienced—because the effect of 
these two bads, works a very bail—because we often find a mess house a mile 
from a man’s quarters, who must proceed thither, (thermometer 120 ) to the 
dctiiment of appetite, health, and common sense. (The last’s a blunder, 
there is none)—because the oldest (and I .suppose best) officer stcll us 
that they don’t, or won’t belong to it—because Commanding Officers 
often, make a—“ Farce of it”—because if from good principle we with¬ 
draw our names, they tack on “ Insubordination”—because, taking into con¬ 
sideration our members, you may- chance to find at table, in the only person— 
the only one you never wish to sec again—because,—pugh,—f can never 
cease talking almut it. 

If messes under eight or ten were disallowed, and other grievances adjust¬ 
ed that I have showm it would be better ; but 1 am firmly convinced, it the 
Dictatorship were t-dl?en off^ and it became altogether a case of “ opinion,* 
the very best consequences would ensue. We should still find messes, for 
we have no wish to act the Hermit, but they would be messes of unanimity 
and friendship. With the censor’s power in our own hands, we should cor¬ 
rect abuse or fly it. Dear Ensigns, I have written thus much to show, not 
certainly that 1 can write, but—“ the error of our ways”—F am no ** new 
light,” 1 hate the character as we find it as I hate the devil, or—the 
Mess! nor am 1 a “ skin flint,” but the very commonest descripaon of your¬ 
selves, who has, for the benefit of self and cast, shown ** we live as though, 
’twere folly to be wise” I love society and friends, but afiove all a gpod jdin- 
ner, and a bottle or two of Hodgson, which you’ll allow cannot be properly 
digested, without the sootiiing assistance of long Trichics.—To perpetuate 
Ramasawmy; to multiply blessings j to make reason and happiness, life com¬ 
panions: to combine pleasures with temperance, and comfort with our means; 
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in fact, to be the real gentleman at home, instead of the nominal one at the 
mess, that I offer you the benefit of—Experience. 

Note .^—Since writing the above, a friend has given me an unanswerable 
proof of the advantages of Mess, and as a fair dealer woultl wish to show 
both the front and rear of his argument, you shall know it—“ The only good 
that I see in a mess, is in the word,—so beautiful to swear by.” My iriend’s 
an e/neralder and loves an oath. Now I no more understood what he meant, 
than you, but he went on—does not the world consider swearing at best a 
great folly ?—truly. Then swear by the greatest—a mess! I confess I was 
taken a-back, but Murphy’s a shrewd fe]lc»w. Every body knows Obadiah’s 
celesfial volubility on this head. In later days I knew a Colonel, a capital 
old boy, who jilwa\ s swore by a “ nutmeg grater,” hut doubtless he had 
good cause. 1'he ancients, the Military dogs, swore by their swords; but oh, 
ye moderns, (Byron)*ye have the light of reason—a Mess ! 


• INDIAN AllMY. 

Short Account of the Hise, Progress, mid Character of the Xatice Army of 

India, wrUtfu hi/ Sir John Malcolm in 1816, the desire of the lute Lord 

Buckinghamshire*. 

One of the principal means by which the conquest of India has been 
made, and the one to which we must chiefly trust for its defence, is the na¬ 
tive army of the East India Company; of the rise ami progress of wliich I 
shall en<lcavonr to give a short account, from the bC't materials to which I 
have access, being satisfic«lthat a full knowledge of tlie composition and cha¬ 
racter of this branch of our army, which exceeds 1.50,000 men, is e.ssciitial to 
those who are entrusted with the legislsiture or government of our Eastern 
empire, (’aptain William.s’s published account I have met with, of the origin 
and formation of that part of this great army which more particularly belongs 
to Bengal; but I have made it my duty to look to other sources of informa¬ 
tion, that ( may be able to take the most comprehensive view of a subject 
so vital to our Eastern tnnpire. I shall endeavour to trace the progress 
of the native troops at Madras and Bombay, before I examine the facts 
brought before the public by Captain Williams. A combined view of the 
whole may suggest some reflections on the means which appear best calcula¬ 
ted to maintain the efficiency and prc.serve the attachment of the Iiuliiui 
army. 

Though Bombay was the first possession which the Engli.sh obtained in 
the East, the cstal)lishmciit on that island was for a very long period on too 
limited a scale to maintain more than it.s European garn.son and a few com¬ 
panies of disciplined sepoys. On the coast of Coromandel, wliich became 
towards the middle of the last century, a scene of warfiirc between the Eng¬ 
lish and French, who mutually aided and rcceivetl support from the princes 
of that quarter, the natives of India were first instructed in European dis¬ 
cipline. During the siege of Madras, which took place in a. d. 1746, 
a number of peons, a species of irreguljir infantry, armed with swords, and 
spears, or matchlocks, were enlisted for the occasion ; to those some Eng¬ 
lish officers were attached, among whom a young gentleman of the civil ser¬ 
vice, of the name of Ilaliburton, was the most dtstin^iiished. TJiis gentle- 
man who had been rewarded with the commission of a lieutenant, was eni- 

• Lord Buckinghamshire died before thisaccount was completed, and it was afler- 
wards converted into a review of a work, entitled “ The Narrative of the Beuwal Ar¬ 
my by Captain AVilliams.” " 
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ployed ia the ensuin? year in training a small corps of natives in the Euro¬ 
pean manner; he did not however live to perfect that system, w’hich he ap¬ 
pears to have first introduced into the Madras senice. 

“ It was by one of our own sepoys” (the Council of Fort St. David ob¬ 
serve, in a despatch dated •2d September, 1748, in which they pass an eiilo- 
gium on the character of Mr. Haliburton,) that he had the misfortune to be 
killed, who shot him upon his reprimanding him tor some offence. The poor 

i gentleman,” they add, “ died next day, and the villain did not live so long, 
or his comrades that stood by cut him to pieces immediately.” 

It appears from other authorities, that the first sepoys who were raised by 
the English were either Mahomedans or Hindoos ot very high caste, bei^ 
chiefly Rajpoots ; and the event I have related marked the two strongest 
feelings of the minds of these classes—resentment for real or supposed in¬ 
jury; and attachment to their leader. The name of Mr. Haliburton was long 
cherished by the Madras native troops, and about twenty years ago, on an 
examination of old gi’ants, some veterans wearing medals, appeared as 
claimants, who called themselves Haliburton JSaiieb Ka sepoy, t-r llalibur- 
ton’s soldiers. One of the first services on which the regular sepoys of Mad¬ 
ras were employed was the defence of Arcot, a. d. 17ol. The particulars of 
that siege, which forms a remarkable feature in tin; life of the celebrated 
Clive, have been given by an eloquent and faithful historian but he has not 
informed us of one <iccurrence that took place, and winch, as it illustrates the 
< haractcr of the Indian soldier-., well merited to be preserved. When pro¬ 
visions were very low, the 1 liiuloo sepo}s entreated their commander to al¬ 
low them to boil the rice (the only food left) for the whole g.irrisoii. “ Yonr 
liiiglisli solilier-.,” they said, “ can eat from our hands though we cannot from 
theirs : we will allot as their share every grain of the rice, and subsist oursel¬ 
ves by drinking the water in whicli it has been boiled.” 1 .state this remark¬ 
able anecdote frutu an authority 1 cannot doubt, us it refers to the most un¬ 
exceptionable contemporary w itnesses. 

During all the wars of Clive, of Lawrence, of .SinitlChnd of Coote, the se¬ 
poys of Madras continued to display the "amc valour and attachment. In the 
^ear 1780, 1781, and 178-2, they snftercd hardships of a nature almost nnparal- 
jcled ; there was hardly a corps that was not twenty months in arrears ; they 
were supported, it is true, by a daily allowance of rice, but this was not 
enough to save many of their families from being the victims of that dreadful 
famine which during these years wasted the Companv’s dominions in Tndia. 
Their fidelity never gave way in this hour of extreme trial, and they rerwid 
with gratitude and attachment, the kiiidne«is and consideration with wliicli 
they were treated their Kuropean officers, who, being few in number, but 
gcnemll) speaking, very efficient, tried every means that could conciliate the 
regard, excite the jiride, or stimulate the valour of those they commanded. 

In the campaigns of 1700 and 1791, against Tippoo Sultan, the sepoys of 
this establi'-hmcnt showed their usual zeal and courage, but the number of 
Kuropcan troops now intermixed with them, lessened their opportuni¬ 
ties of distinguishing themselves, and though improved in discipline, they per¬ 
haps fell ill their own estimation. The native army in some degi'ee became a 
secondary one, and the pride of those of whom it was composed was lower¬ 
ed. 1 am neither questioning the necessity of the increased number of his 
xna|cst^’,s troops which were employed in India at tliis period, nsir the pro- 
prict j of allotting lo their superior strength and active courage services of 
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the greatest danger, and ronsequcntly^f pre-eminent honour j I only si)e.'ik 
to the effect which the change made in the minds of the native army. The 
campaigns of Lord Cornwallis and General Afeadows ware certaiidy not infe¬ 
rior either in their operations or results to those of Sir Kyre Coote ; but 
every officer can tell how differently they arc regarded by the sepoys who 
served in both: thc'hittcr may bring to their memory the distresses and hard¬ 
ships which they siilVercd, ami perhaps the recollection of children who pe- 
risiied from famine, but it is assc»ciatc<l with a sense of their own importance, 
at that period, to the government they served, with the pride of fidelity and 
patient valour. The pictures of these three distinguished leaders are in the 
great room of the Exenange at Madras ; to these (I speak of ten years ago) 
when a battalion comes into garrison the old sepoys lead their families. 
Wallis and Meadows (tlie.^e are the names by which the two first command¬ 
ers are known to them) are pointed out as great and brave chiefs; but it is 
to the image of their favourite, (’oofe, the pilgrimage is made, and the 
youngest of their children are taught to pay a respect bordering on devotion 
to this revered leader. 

In the year 1790, new regulations were introduced into the Indian army', 
the whole form of which was in fact changed. Instead of single battalions of a 
thousand men, connuanded by a captain who xvas selected from the European 
corps in the Honourable Company’s service, and a subaltern to each compa¬ 
ny, they were formed into regiments of two battalions, to which officers wera 
appointed of the same rank and nearly of the samenumber as to the battalions in 
the service of liis majesty. The good erfects of this change, as far as related 
to the temper and attachment of the native army of Fort St. George, have 
been questioned. That the appearance and discipline of these troops have 
been improved there is no doubt; and they have, in the campaign against 
Seringapatam in 1796, and in the recent war with the Mahrattas, shown their 
usual patience and courage ; but events have occurred to prove, that their 
affections were not only capable of being alienated from their European offi¬ 
cers, but that they ci'uld become their murderers. It is not meant here to 
enter into the particulars of the mutiny at Vellore, which came like a shock 
to dispel the cha mi of hall a century, and to show by what a tenure our em¬ 
pire is held : Butit is thought by many, this event could not have taken place 
had the ties which formerly existed in the native army not been much weak¬ 
ened, if not entirely broken. Of what has since occurred I forbearto speak, 
but I am assured that time and the efforts of great wisdom can alone afford 
a hope of radical cure to the deep wounds that have been inffeted. 

The general history of the native army of Fort St. George is short. Se¬ 
poys were first disciplined, as has been stated, on that establishment in 1748, 
tliev were at that period, and for some time afterw-ards, ^i independent com¬ 
panies, under snbadars or native captains. Mahomed Esof, one of the most 
distinguished of those officers, rose by his talents and courage to the gener^ 
command of the whole; and the name of this hero, for such he was, occurs 
almost as often in the page of the English historian * of India as that of 
Lawrence and Clive. As the number of the native array increased, the form 
changed. In a. d. 1766, we find ten battalions of 1000 men each, and three 
European officers to each corps. In 1770 there were eighteen battalions of 
similar strength, and in 1784 the number of this army had increased to 2000 
native cavalry and 28,000 infantry: a considerable reduction is made at thi# 
period, bi2; subsequent wars and conquests have caused a great increase, 
ami the present effective strength of the native army of Fort St. George con- 


* Orme, 
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sists of ei>.f!if reafri.-ents of cavalry, anti twenty-four regiments or forty-eiglit 
battalions of native infantry. There are besides several troops of horse ar¬ 
tillery, so'iie biUa! lions of gun lascars, and a very large invalid establislinient. 

A few remarks on the appearance and conduct of this arany, with seme a- 
pecdotos of remarkable individuals, will fully illustrate its character, and con¬ 
vey a just idea of the elements of which it is composed. 

The native cavalry of Fort St. George was originally raised by the Nabob 
of the Carnatic. The fir-jt corps embodied into a regiment under the com¬ 
mand of European officers, on the suggestion of General Joseph Siniih, 
served in the campaign of 17(>8inthe Mvsore. From 1771 to 1776 the cavalry 
force wa. greatly augmented, but then again declined both in numbers and 
cittciency. The proportion that was retained nominally in the service «)f the 
Nabob, but actually in that of the Conipany, servctl in the campaigns of 1780, 
1781,1782, and 17B0, was formally transferred, with the European officers 
attached to it, to the Conipany’s service in 1784. The prospect of fortune 
which tlie Ubortility of an Indian prince olfered, attracted to this corps many 
active and enterprising European officers, and the favour which a native 
court extended to its choicest troops, filled the ranks of its rc^ments of re¬ 
gular cavalry witli the prime of the Mahomedun youth* of the fktrnulic. 
When this corps was in the service of the Nabob of the Carnatic, though it 
was often very highly distiuguished, the intrigues of a venal court, and irre¬ 
gular payments cau.scil frequent mutinies. Since it has been transferred to 
the Company’s establishment, a period of more than thirty years, its ctureer 
hsus been one of faithful service and of brilliant achievement, unstained by 
any exanrjjle, that I can recollect, of disaffection or of defeat. The two se¬ 
verest trials of the courage and discipline of this corps were at Assaye and 
Vellore; in both these services they were associated with the 19th dragoons. 

The distinguished coinmander-j- of that gallant regiment had, from the day 
of its arrival in India, laboured to establisli the ties of mutual and cordial 
regard between the European and native soUiiers. His succen-s was com¬ 
plete. Hi'’ own fame, while he remained in India, was promoted by their 
combined eftbrts, and the friendship which hecstablishcrf, and which had con¬ 
tinued for many yeans, after his departure consummated upon the plains of 
Assayc. At the most critical moment of a battle, which ranks amongst the 
hardest fought of those that have been gained by the illustrious Wellington, 
the British dragoons, when making their extremest efforts, .saw their Asiatic 
fcllow-rioldier-s, “ keep pace for pace, and blow for every blow.” A more ar- 
dous task awaited the latter, when the battalions of native infantry which 
formed the garrison of Vellore, were led by the infatuation of the moment 
to lise upon and murder the Europeans of that garri.son. The fidelity of 
the native c.avalry did not shrink from the severe trial, and after the gates of 
the fortress were blown open, tlieir sabres were as dee[>ly stained 'as those 
6 f the English dragoons witli the blood of their misguided and guilty coun- 
tryineiij. 

But a few authentic anecdotes of some of the most distinguished indivi¬ 
duals of the native cavalry of Madras, will show butter than volumes the 
high spirit which pervades that corps. 


♦ There cannot be men more suited, from their frame and disposition,for ihe duty 
of light cavalry than those of which this corps is composed. 'ITiey are generally 
hpeaking from five feet five, to five feet ten inches in height, oflightbut aiyive make> 
Their strength is prepared and improved by moderation in their diet, and by exercises 
eoininon to the military tribes, and calculated to increase the muscular force. 

T The present General Sir John Floyd. Bart. 

1; I state this fact upon the high authority of a respectable officer, who belonged to 
the !9ih dragoons, and was with them on this memorable occasion. 
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*In the campaign of 1791, when Seconder Beg, one of the oldest subadars 
of the native cavalry, was riding at a little distance in the flank of his troop* 
two or three horsemen of Tippoo’s army favoured by some brushwood, came 
suddenly upon him ; the coiiibut iiud hardly connnciiccd, when the son of the 
siibadar, who was u haviUUir or serjeant iii the same regiment, flew to his fa- 
ther’s aid, and slew the foremost of his opponents ; the others fled: bnt no¬ 
thing could exceed the rage of the old m.iii at his son’s coiulnct; he put him 
instantly under a guard, and insisted upon his being brought lo condign pu¬ 
nishment for quitting his ranks without leave. It was with the grejitest cliF- 
finlty that C’olonel Floyd, who commanded the force, could reconcile him to 
the disgrace he conceived he had sullcrcd (to use his own expression) from 
his enemy “ being taken from him by a [iresiimptnous boy In front of his re¬ 
giment.” 

Cawder Beg, late subadar of the fourth regiment, may be deemed through¬ 
out his life as one of the most distinguished olficers of the native cavalry at 
Madras. In 1790, he was attached to Colonel Floyd as an orderly subadar, 
when that oHlcer, w'ho had been recoimoitering with a small (letaclmiciit,was 
attacked by a considerable body of the enemy’s horse. Nothing but thd 
greatest exertions of every individual could have saved the party from being 
cut off. Those of Cawder Beg were the most conspicuous, and they re¬ 
ceived a reward of which lie was [u-oud to the last hour of his life : an En¬ 
glish sabre was sent to him, with the name of Colonel Floy<l upon it, and an 
inscription, stating that it was the reward of valour. But personal courage 
was the least quality of Cawder Beghis talents eminently fitted him for the 
exercise of military command. During the campaign of 1799, it was essen¬ 
tial to prevent the enemy’s looties, a species of Cossack horse, from pene¬ 
trating between the columns and the rear guard, and plundering any part of 
that immense iruin of provisions and Inggngo, which it W'as necessary to car¬ 
ry to Scriiigapatam. Cawder Beg, with two or tliree of his relations from 
the native cavalry and a select body of infantry, were placed under iny or¬ 
ders. I was then political representative with the army of the subaJi of the 
Dcckan, and commanded a considerable body of the troops of that prince. 1 
had applied for Cawder Beg on account of his reputation, and prevailed ufion 
Meer Alliini, the leader of the subah’s forces, to place a corps of -2000 of his 
best regular horse under the subadar’s orders. Two days after the corps was 
formed, an orderly trooper ettme to tell me, that Cawder Beg was engaged 
with sonic of the enemy’s horsemen. I hastened to the spot wuhsome alarm 
for the result, determined, if Cawder Beg was victor, to reprove him most 
severely for a conduct unauitetl to the station at which he had been placed. 
The fears I entertained for his safety were soon dispcileil, as I saw him ad¬ 
vancing on foot with two swords' in his hand, which he hastened to present 
to me, begging at the same time I « oidd restrain my indignation at his appa¬ 
rent rashness till 1 heard his reasons ; then, speaking to me aside, he said* 
“ Though the General of the Nizam’s army was convinced by your statement 
of my competence to the coinmand you have entrusted me with, I observed 
that the high-born and high-titled leadci's of the horse he placed under my 
orders looked at my close jacket,* straight pantaloons, and European boots* 
with contempt, and thought themselves disgraced by being told to obey me, 
i was therefore tempted, on seeing a w'ell-inoiintcd horseman of Tippoo’s, 
cliallcnge their whole line, to accept a combat which they declined. I pro¬ 
mised not to use fire-arms, and succeeded in cutting him down ; a relation 
came to*avenge his death j I wounded him, and have brought him prisoner. 


* Tha native troops in the English service wear a uniform very like that of Euro¬ 
peans, 
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Yon will,” he ndiled smiling," hear a good report of me at the durbar (court) 
of Mcer Allnin this evening,'and the service will go on better for what has pas¬ 
sed, and I promise most sacredly to fight no more single combats.’* 

When T went in the evening to visit the Meer Allum, I found at his tent a 
number of the principal chiefs, and among others those that had been with 
Cawder Beg, with those praises T was assailed from every quarter, "He was,” 
they said," a perfect hero, a Ru-tum# ; it was an honor to be commanded by 
so great a leader.” The consequence was, as the subadar hsid anticipated, 
that the different chiefs who were placed under him vied in respect and obe¬ 
dience; and so well were the incessant efforts of this body directed, that 
fccarcel}' a load of grain was lost; hardly a day passed that the activity and 
stratagem of Cawder Beg did not delude some of the enemy’s plunderers to 
their destruction. 

It would fill a volume to give a minute account of the actions of this gal¬ 
lant officer: he was the native aide-de-camp of (lencral Dugald Campbell, 
when that officer reduced the Cadet Districts he attended Sir Arthur 
Welleslev (the present Duke of Wellington) in the campaign of 1803, and 
was employed by that officer in the most confidential manner. At the end 
of this campaign, during which he had several opportunities of distinguishing 
hhnself, Cawder Beg, who had received a pension from the English Govern¬ 
ment, and whose pride was flattered by being created an omorahj of the 
Deckan by the Nizam, retired, but he did not long enjoy the distinction he 
had obtained: he died in 1806, worn out with the excessive fatigue to which 
he hud for many years exposed himself. 

The boily guard of the Governor of Madras, which consists of about 100 
men, has always been a very select corps, and the notice and attention with 
which b.)th the native officers and men of the corps have invarialily been treat¬ 
ed may be adduced as one of the causes which have led to its obtaining dis¬ 
tinction in every service on which it has been employed. 

On the 13tb of May, 1791, Lord Cornwallis returned his thanks in the 
warmest manner to the small corps and its gallant commanding officer. Cap¬ 
tain Alexander Grant, for a charge made upon the enemy. It obtained still 
further distinction under Captain James Grant, the brother of its former 
commander, when employed, in the year 1801, against the Poligars, a race 
of warlike men who inhabit the southern part of the Madras territory. 
There arc indeed few examples of a more desperate and successful charge 
than was made during that service by this small corps upon a phalanx of 
resolute piltemen, more than double its own numbers; and the behaviour of 
Shaikh Ibraham, the senior subadar (a Native Captain) on that occasion, 
merits to be commemorated. 

This officer, who was alike remarkable for his gallantry and unrivalled skill 
as a horseman, anticipated, from his experience of the en einy, ail that would 
happen. He told Captain Grant what he thought would be the fate of those 
who led the charge at the same moment that he urged it, and heard with 
animated delight the resolution of his commander to attempt an exploit which 
was to reflect such glory on the corps. The leaders of the body guard and 
almost one third of its number fell as was expected; but the shock broke the 


• The Persian Hurcules. . ■* 

^ I". These districts which were ceded to the English Government by the treaty of 
Seringapaiain in i799, lie between Mysore Proper, and the territories of the Subah 
of the Ucckan, 

X tie received the title of Cawder Nuaz Khan, or Cawder the Favoured Lord. 
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order of their opponents, and they obtained a complete victory. Shaikh Ibra¬ 
him was pierced with several pikes, one whs in thethront; he held his hand to 
this, as if ea^r to keep life till he asked the fate of Captain Grant. The man 
of whom he inquired pointed to that officer, who was lying on the ground and 
apparently dead, with a jiike through his lungs; the subadar with an expres¬ 
sion of regret, that he had disdained to show for his own fate, pulled the pike 
from the wound and instantly expired. Uis character and his behaviour in 
the last luoment^of existence are tully described in the following general order, 
which was issued on this occasion by the Government of Fort «t. George. 

“ A rare combination of talents has rendered the character of Shaikh I- 
brahim familiar to the officers of the army : to cool decision and daring va¬ 
lour, he added that sober judgment and those honourable sentiments that 
raised him far above the level of his rank in life. An exploit of uncoin- 
niou cuerg}' and personal exertion terminated his career, and the last cflurt 
of his voice breathed honour, attachment, and fidelity. 

“ The Governor in Council, desirous of showing to the army his Lordshiji’s * 
sense ot tbe»virtues and nttaiiiincnts which have rendered the death of this 
Native officer a severe loss to the service, has been pleased to confer on 
his family a pension equal to the pay of a subadar of the body guard, being 
30 pagodas a month. And his Lordship has further directed that a cer¬ 
tificate to this etlect, translated into Persian and Hindoostanee, may be 
presented to the family, as a record of the gift, and a tribute to the memo¬ 
ry of the brave Subadar Shaikh Ibrahim.” 

The posthumous praise given to Shaikh Ibrahim appeared to have inspired 
others with a desire to share his fate, that they might attain his fame. A 
jemadar of the same corps, some days afterwards, being appointed with a 
few select men to watch a road, w'here it was thought the chief whom they 
were attacking might try to e^cafie with one or two followers, <le;crniined, 
when a whole column came out, to make an attempt against its leader, and 
such was the surprise at seeing five or six horsemen ride into a body between 
2o0 or 300 men, that he had cut down the chief before they had recovered 
fiom their astouishment; he succeeded in riding out of the column, hut 
was soon afterwards shot. He had, when he meditated this attack, sent a 

S erson to inform Captain Grant (wlio had recovered of his wound) of 
is intention, “ The Captain will discover," he observed, “ that there are more 
“Shaikh Ibrahims than one in the body guard.” Captain Grant, when the 
service was over, erected tombs ovci- these gallant officers ; a constant lamp 
is kept at them, which is supported by a trifling monthly donation from every 
man in the body guard, and the noble spirit of ihe corps is perpetuated by 
the contemplation of these regimental shrines (for such they may be termed) 
of heroic valour. • 

Shaih Mohedeen, a subadar of the body guard of Madras, who was one of 
the first officers appointed to the corps or native horse ai-tillerv, rcccnily 
raised on that establishment accompanied me to Persia, and was left witli a 
detachment of his corps, under the command of Captain Lindsay, to aid in in- 
Btructing the Persians in military tactics. This small body of men and their 
gallant European commander wete engaged in several campaigns in Georgia, 
and their conduct has obtained not only for the subadar, but for all the meu 
of his party, marked honours and rewards, both from the Persian Goveror 


* Lord ('live (the present Lord Powis) was at this period Governor of Madras* 
and it is but justice to that nobleman to state, that virtue, talent, or valour, either in 
European or Native, were certain, under his administrauou, of attaining disliucuon 
and reward. 
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ment and thoir own. Their exertions received additional importance from 
the scene on which they acted, for it is not easy to calculate the future bene¬ 
fits which may result from the display of the superior courage and discipline 
of the native soldiers of India on the banks of the Araxes. 

The native infantry of Madras is generally composed of Mahomedans and 
Hindoos of good caste : at its first establishment none were enlisted but men 
of high military tribes. In the progress of time a considerable change took 
place, and natives of every description were enrolled in the service. Though 
some corps that were almost entirely formed of the lowest and most despised 
races of men o.rtained considerable reputation, it was feared their encourage-, 
ineiit might proihice disgust and particularly when they gained as they fre¬ 
quently did, the rank ofodicers. Orders were in consC(]u<“nce given to recruit 
from none but the most respectable classes of society, aiul many con ider the 
regular and ordmdy behaviour of these man as oue of the benciits wlucli have 
resulted from this system. 

The infantry sepoy of Madras is rather a small man, bnt he is of an active 
make, and capable of undergoing great fatigue, upon a very slender diet. We 
find no man arrive at greater precision in all his military exercises : his mo¬ 
deration, his sobriety, his [laiieiicc, give him a steadiness that is almost un¬ 
known to Europeans : but though there exists iu this body of men a fitness 
to attain mechanical perfection as soldiers there are no men wlujse mind it 
is of m »re consiiqucnce to stmly. The most marketl general feature of the 
character of the iiarivcs of India is a proncncss to obeiiience accompanied by 
a great siisceplibility of good or bad usage; and there arc few in that coun¬ 
try who are more imbued with these feelings than the class of which we are 
now treating. The sepoys of Madras, when kindly treated, have invariably 
shown great attachment'f- to the service; mid when wc know that this class 
of men can be brought, without harshness or punishinent, to the highest dis¬ 
cipline, we neither can nor ought to have any toleration tor those who pursue 
a did’erent system ; and the Commaiider-iu-chief is unfit for his station who 
grants his applause to the mere martinet, and forgets, in his intemperate zeal, 
th.it no perfection in appearance and discipline can make amends for the loss 
of the temper and attachment of the Native soldiers under his command. 

Wc discover iu the pages of Ormc many examples of that patient endur¬ 
ance of privations and fatigue, and that steady valour, which has since cha¬ 
racterized tiic Native infantry of Fort St. George. Their conduct in the 
war against Hydcr Ally in 1706 was such as justly to entitle them to admira¬ 
tion. Ill the battle of Trincomalec and Mol waggle they displayed all the 
qnalification.s of good and stead} soldiers; and it was during this war that 
the 6th battalion of N^itive infantry, coiimumded by Ca[)tain Calvert, dis¬ 
tinguished itself by the defence of Ambore, and obtained the honour of bear¬ 
ing a representation of tiiat mountain fortress on one of its standards. To 
the canijiaigus of Sir Eyre Coote we have already alluded, and have spoken 
of the unshaken fidelity wliicli the sepoys of Madras evinced at that trying 
juncture: but if a moment was to be named when the existence of the British 
power depended upon iu native troops, we should fix upon the battle of 
Portnovo. Driven to the seashore, attacked by an enemy exulting in recent 


• In old c.or})«,thnt have been chiefly recruited within the territories wiiich have 
been lon^ iu the pussi'ssbn of ttie Company, desertion is of very rare occiirrenre. 

The lirst battalioi) of the 3d Native, infantry marched, in 1803, from near Madura 
(of which di’itnct, and 'i'richinopoly, a great proportion of its men were natives) to the 
banks ofthe Taptee ; u distance of above a tuousuiid miles, withoat oue desertion! 
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success,'* confident in his mimbers and strong in the terror of his name, 
every circumstance cotnblned that could dishearten the small body of men on 
whom the fate of the war depended: not a heart shrunk from the trial. Of 
the European troops it is of course superfluous to speak : but all the native 
battalions appear, from every account of the action, to have been entitled to 
equal praise on this memorable occasion; and it is dill'icult to say whether 
they were most distinguished when suliering with a patient courage under a 
heavy cannonade, when receiving jmd repulsing the shock of the flower of 
Hyder’s cavalry, or when attacking in their turn the troops of that monarch, 
who, baffled in all his efforts, retreated from this field of anticipated conquest 
with the loss of his most celebrated comniander and thousands of his bravest 
soldiers, 

I shall not dwell upon the different actions in the war against Tippoo and 
the M.ihrnttas in whicii the iVladras sepoys signalized themselves, but merely 
state some anecdotes of corps and individuals which appear calculated to 
given fair impression of the general character of this class of the defenders 
of our empiroiin India. 

The natives of India have, generally speaking, a rooted dislike to the sea ; 
and when wc consider the great privations and hardships to which Hindoos 
of high caste arc subject on along voyage, during which some of them from 
prejudices of caste, subsist solely on parched grain, we feel less surprise at 
the occasional mutinies which have been caused by orders for their embarkao 
tion than at the zeal and attachment they have ollen shown upon such try¬ 
ing occasions. 

A mutiny had occurred in the 9th battalion when ordered to embark for 
Bombay, in 1779 or 17w0, which however had been quelled by the spirit 
and decision of its Commandant, Captain Kelly. A more serious result had 
accompanied a similar order for the embarkation of some companies of a 
corps in the Northern Circars, who, when they came to Vizagapatam, the 
port where they were to take shipping, had risen upon their European offi¬ 
cers, and in their violence shot all except one or two who escaped on board 
the vessel appointed to carry their men. 

These events rendered Government averse to a repetition of experiments 
which had proved so dangerous ; but in the }ear l'795, when the island of 
Ceylon, anil the posscs.sions of the Dutch in the Eastern Seas were to be 
reduced, Lord Hobartf, who was then Governor of Fort 8t George, made a 
successful appeal to the zeal and attachment of the native troops, who vo¬ 
lunteered in corps for foreign service. 


* The defeat of Colonel Baillie’s detachTnent, which occurred at the commencement 
of this war. The defeat has been variously attributed to bad arrangements in the ge¬ 
neral plans of the campaign, to misroanageinent «>u the part of the conunanding officer, 
and to the misconduct oi the native troops. It is probable all these causes combined 
to produce tliis great misfortune ; but we must recollect that the native battalions that 
were chiefly accused of bad behaviour on this occasion, were raw levies, who bad never 
before .seen service, and most of whom had hardly been in the army a sufficient time 
to be disciplined. The men composing these corps h:^ been hastily raised in the 
Circars, or northern possessions of Madras, and their conduct created a prejudice 
(which experience has since proved to be unjast) against recruits from this quarter. 

•f-Uord ilobart afterwards Hfarlof Biickingliamshire(atwhose desire thisMemorandiita 
was written,) was very successful in inspiring zeal in every branch of the Government 
under hisdiarge, and his attention was peculiarly directed to the conciliation of the 
Datives. The local information he acquired at this period was sabseqnantly matured 
by a study of the general interests of the Indian empire ; and the life of this virtuous 
nobleman terminated at a monient when his services, from the high station he had at¬ 
tained of Fresident of tire Board of Control, were most valuable to his country. 
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A still "reator call for men was necessary when an army waa formed hi 
1797, for the attack of Manilla ; and many of the best battalions in the service 
showed a forwiirdnchs to Ik; employed on this expedition. Among those, 
one of the most remarkable for its appearance and discipline ivas a battalion 
of the il^d regiment. This fine corps was commanded by Lieiit.-Colonel 
James Oram,'* an officer not more distingiiislied for his personal zeal and 
gallantry, than for a thorough knowledge of the men under his command, 
whose temper he had cmnpletely preserved, at the same time that he had 
imparted to them the highest perfection in their dress and discipline. When 
he proposed to his corps, on parade, to volunteer for Manilla, they only re¬ 
quested to know whether Colonel Oram would go with them: the answer 
was, “ fie wcmld.” “ Will he stay with usV” was the second qncaticn, 
the reply was in the affirmative : the whole corps excliumed, “ To Europe, 
to Europe !” and the alacrity and spirit with which they subsequently em¬ 
barked showed they would as readily have gone to the shores of the .4tlaiUic 
as to an island of the Eastern Ocean. Not a man of the corps deserted 
from the period they volunteered for service till they embarkem ; and such 
was the contagion of their enthusiasm, that several sepoys who were missing 
from one of the battalions in garrison at Madras, were found, w'lien the ex¬ 
pedition returned, to have deserted to join the 22d under Colonel Oram. 
We state this anecdotef with a full impression of the importance of the 
lesson it convc vs. It is through their affections alone that such a class of 
men can be well commanded. 

I find in the Madras Native army many instances of unconquerable attach¬ 
ment to the service to which they belong. Among these none can be more 
rcmaikublc than that of Syed Ibrahim, commandant of the Tanjore cavalry, 
who was made prisoner by Tippoo Sultan in 1781. The character of this 
distinguished officer was well known to his enemy, and the highest rank and 
station were offb.ed to tempt him to enter into the employment of the state 
of Mysore. Ilis steady refusal occasioned his being treated with such rig(;r, 
and was attended, as his fellow-prisoners (whowere British officers) thought, 
with such ilunger to his life, that they, from a generous feeling, contemplat¬ 
ing his condition as a Mahoaiedan and a native of India as in some essential 
points different from their own, recommended him to accept the offers of the 
Multan; hut the firm allegiance of Syed Ibrahim would admit of no com¬ 
promise, and he treated every overture as an insult. His virtuous resolu¬ 
tion provoked at last the personal resentment of Tippoo, and when the 
English prisoners were released in 1784, the commandant was removed to a 
dungeon in the mountain fortress of Conley Droog, where he terminated his 
existence. I [is .sister who had left her home in the Carnatic to share the 
captivity of her brother, was subsequently wounded in the storming of Me- 
ringapatam. She, however, fortunately recovered, and the Government of 
Fort St. George granted her a pension of fifty-two pagodas and a half per 
month, or *2o0/. per annum, being the full f)ay of a native commandant of 
cavalry. A tomb was also erected at the jdace where Syed Ibrahim died j 
and Government endowed it with an establishment sufficient to maintain a 
fakeer or priest, and to keep two lamps continually burning at the shrine of 
this faithful soldier. 


. upwards of fifiern ypars. 

sttacnmeiit of the Madras sepoys to their Hervice was evinced in a most re- 
ai .unie inauii^ during the Burmese war. In a body of fifteen or sixteen thousand 

r'r ™ periods lor Ava, there were not abo^e four or five 

^il isO many) deserteiB. 
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AmoHR the many instances of the effect which pride in themselves, and 
the notice of their superiors, inspire in this class of troops, I may state the 
conduct of the first battalion of the eij^hth regiment of infantry, which be¬ 
came, at the commencement of bis career in India, a favourite corps* of the 
Duke of Wellington. They w'cre with l.im on every service ; and the men 
of this corps used often to call themselves “ Wellesley ka Pultun,” or Wel¬ 
lesley’s battalion, and their conduct on every occason was calculated to sup¬ 
port the proud title they bad assumed. A statrofli<cr,-|' after the battle of 
Assaye, saw a nimibcr of the Mahomedans of this battalion assembled, a[>- 
pareiitly for a funeral; lie asked whom they were about to inter ; tliey men¬ 
tioned the names of fivc-conmiissioned and non-coinmissioncd officers of a 
very distinguished fiuiiily in the corps. “ We are going to put these bro¬ 
thers:!: into one grave,” said one of the party. The officer, who was well 
ac<|ua.ntcd w'ith the individuals who had been slain, expressed liis regret, 
and was .ibout to offer some coiisulatioii to the survivors, hut In; was stupj>cd 
by one of the men: “ There is no occasion,” he said, “ f*»r siu h feelings or 
expressions; the.<^ men (pointing to the dead bodies) were sepoys (soltiiers) ; 
they have died in the performance of their duties ; the g»jvcnmiciit they 
.serve will protect their children, who will soon fill the ranks they lately 
occupied.” 

Though sensible I have dw'clt too long upon this part of my subject, I can¬ 
not forbear recording an example of that patience with which the native 
troops meet privation and distress. Tn 1M04, the siihsidifirv force in the 
Deckan, enmnumded by Colonel Tl.iliburton, was inclosed between Iw'o 
rivers, which became smldenly so swollen as to cut olFtlieir supplies of pro¬ 
visions. It was a period of gtmeral famine, and the communication was cut 
off with the grain-dealers, from whom alone they' could expect a supply'. All 
the rice in camp was found to he barely sufficient for five days’ allowance, at 
a very reduced rate, to the European part of tlie force. Issues to the sep(»y s 
were stopped, but while they ’W'ere left to the scanty subsistence they might 
he able to procure for themselves, they were appointed the sole guards over 
that grain, from all share in whicli they were from necessity cxclmlcd. This 
duty was performed with the strictest care, and the most cheerful suhaiis- 
sioii. Fortunately the waters subsided, and an ample supply preventeil their 
feeling that extreme of famine, the prospect of which they had contemplated 
with an attention to discipline and a composure of mind, which even aston¬ 
ished those best acquainted with their habits of order and obedience. 

I have before stated, that it was at Bombay that the first native corps 
were disciplined by the F.nglish. < )f the exact date T sun ignorant, but re¬ 
gular sepoys are noticed in tJio account of the transactions of that part of 
India some time before they were embodied at either Madras or Bengal. A 
corps of 100 sepoys from Bombay, and 400 from Tcllicherry, is mentioned 
as havingjoined the army at Madras, in A. u. 1747, and a company of Bombay 


• This corps, some years before the period of whicli we are now speaking, affaiited 
very high reputation under Captain Dnnwooily, an otiicer whose memory continues to 
be respected and cherished in tlic natuo army oi Fort 8t. (Jeorge. 

t The respected .iiid distinguished officer, the late Sir Robi-it Barclay, to whom we 
owe this and the following uneedote of the Madras troops, concludes a note he has 
been Liud enough to write on the subject with the following remark 

" 1 havi seen (be obsi-rves) the Madras sepoys engaged in great and trifling actions 
more than fifty times ; 1 uever knew tliem huhave ill, or backward, hut once, when 
two havildars (or scijeanls) that were next to me ipiitted their mst,from seeing tlie fire 
chiefly directed to me ; but it is (he adds) but Justice to state that, ou other occasions, 
I have owed my life tn the gallantry of my covering havililar.” 

+ '1 he term “ brothers'’ extends, iu India, to first cousins. 
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sepoy**, which hacl gone with troops from Madras to Bengal, were present 
at the victory of Plassey. The sepoys at Bombay continued long in imle- 
pendent companies, commanded by subadars or native captains. As the 
possession and political relations of that settlement were enlarged, its army 
increased. The companies were formed into battalions under European 
officers; and during the war with the Mahrattas, a. i». 1780, we find the 
establishment consisting of fifteen battalions. These, at the termination of 
the war with Tippoo, 178:3, were reduced to .six, and one battalion of ma¬ 
rines. In 1788, its numbers were augmented to twelve battalion.s. In 1796, 
it was re-formed into an establishment of four regiments of two battalions 
each, from which it has been progressively raised, by the aerjuisition of terri¬ 
tory and subsidiary alliances, to its present establishment of nine regiments 
of native infantry, of two battalions each, one battalion each of niarinc.s, 
and a small corps of native cavulr\'. 

The men of the native infantry of Bombay are of a standard^*^ very near 
that of Madras. The lowest size taken is five feet three inches,, and the 
average is five feet five, but they are robust and liardy, and capable of endu¬ 
ring great fatigue upon very slender diet. 

This army has, from its origin to the present day, been indiscriminately 
composed of all classes, Mohamedans, Hindoos, Jews, and some few Chris¬ 
tians. Among the Hindoos, those of the lowest tribes of Mahrattas and the 
Purwarie, Siooriee and Frost sectsf, arc inucli more numerous than the Kaj- 
poots and higher casts. Jews have always been favourite soldiers in the 
army, and great numbers of them attain the rank of cunimissioned officersjl. 
It is probably owing to the peculiar composition, and to the local situation 
of the territories in w Inch they are employ ed, that the sepoys of Btimbay have 
at all periods been found ready to embark on foreign service. They are, in 
fact familiar to the sea, and only a small pro|)ortion of them are ine mmoded 
in a voyage by those privations to which others are .subject from prejudices of 
caste. But this is only one of the merits of the Bombay native soldier ; he 
is patient, faithful and brave, and attached in a remarkable degree to his 
European officers. There cannot be a class of men more cheerful under 
privation and difficulties ; and though desertion is very frequent among the 
recruits of this army, who, from the local position of Bombay, can, on the 
first feeling of disgust at discipline, always, in a few hours, escape to thcMah- 
ratta territories^, where they are safe from pursuit, there arc no men, after 
they become' soldiers, more attached to their colours. I question, indeed, 
if any aiTiiy can produce more extraordinary examples of attachment to the 
government it served and to its officers, than that of Bombay. 

Towards the closjfl of the war with Tippoo in 1782, the whole of the force 
under General Matthews were made prLsoncr.s. The sultan, sensible of the 
advantages he might derive from the accession of a body of well-disciplined 


* Since this was written, a considerable change has taken place in the composition 
of the Bombay native army, but we do not wish to interfere with the narrative by 
more, particularly attending toil.—K d. 

+ The Purwarnes arc generally from the southward of Bombay, the Frost and 
Soorrce.s from the Northward. These are men of what is teitncd very low caste, being 
hardly above what are called pariah.s, on the coast of Coromandel. 

11 write from a memorandum of an olJiccr of rank and experience in Ijiie Bombay 
army. lie observes, “the Jews are clean, obedient, and good .soldiers, make excel¬ 
lent non-coimnissiuned and comrais-Moiicd oiHcers, until they aiTive at advanced age, 
when they often fall off, and turn drunkards.” 

^ This was written previous to the war of 1817-18, by the result of which these 
territories became subject to the English Govermeut. 
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men, made every oflTer that lie thought could tempt the English sepoys into 
his service, but in vain. He ordered them to work upon his fortifications, 
particularly Chiltletiroog, which was very unhealthy, upon a seer (two pounds) 
of raggy (a small grain like mustard seed) and a pice (about a half-penny)[icr 
day. On this pittance they were rigidly kept at hard labour through the day, 
and in close coufineinent at night, subject to the coutiuued insults of their 
guards; but neither insults, op[»ression, nor sickness could subdue their 
fidelity; and at the peace of 1783, 1,500 of the natives of India*, who had 
been made prisoners near the mountains of the coast of Malabar, luarcbcd 
a distance of jOU miles to Madras, to embark on a voyage of six or eight 
weeks, to rejoin the army to which they belonged, at liombay. During the 
IMarch from Mysore the guards of the snitau carefully separated those men, 
whenever they encamped, by a tank (a large reservoir), or some oilier suppos¬ 
ed insiirinoiintable obstacle, from the European piisoncrs, among whom 
were their officers. Not a night passed ([ write from a paper of an officer of 
distinction who was a witness of what he states) that some of the sepoys 
did not elude the vigilance of their guards by swimming across the taiik or 
by passing *thc sentries, that they* might sec their oHicers, to whom they 
brought such small sums us they had saved from tiieir piltaiice, begging they 
would condescend to accept the little alj they had to give. “We can live 
upon any thing,” (they used to say,) “but you require mutton and beef.” 

To the service in Egypt, in 1800, the Bombay troops proceeded with 
the same alacrity as to every other, and neither the new disorders (to them) 
of the ophthalmia or plague, from both of which they siificreil, abated in the 
least degree their ardour. It happened that this force and that from Bengal 
were too late to share in the fame which our arms actpiired in Egypt : but 
we can hardly contemplate an event in any history more calculated to inspire 
reflection on the character of that transcendant power w'lucli onr c-unury 
had attained, than the meeting of her European and Indian army on the 
shores of the Mediterra nean. 

During the progress of the w'ar with France, subsequent to 1803, several 
parties of the marine battalion of Bombay sepoys were captured on board 
of the Company’s cruisers and carried to the Isle of France, where they 
were treated in a manner that reflects no credit upon the local gf»vernmciit 
of the island, which probably expected that the hardships they emlurcd would 
make them give way to the temptations continually held out, and induce them 
to take service : but in this they were disappointe'l : not one of those men 
could be persuaded to cuter into the employment of the enemies of Great 
Britain : and when the Isle of France was captured they met with that no¬ 
tice which they htiJ so well merited. The Government of Bombay granted 
to every individual who survived his captivity—a silveikmedal, as a memorial 
of the sense which it entertained of his proved fidelity and attachment. 

From the documents in iny possession, many examples of individual he¬ 
roism in the Bomliay sepoy might be given, but I shall content niysell with 
two, which will show in a very strong point of view the nature of their at¬ 
tachment to their European officers. 

Four years ago, when the commanding officerf of a battallion on the 
Bombay establishment was proceeding along the banks of a ravine, with 
eight or ten men of his corps, to search for some lions, which had been seen 


* A considerable number of the sepoys taken with frcneral Matthew had,at the 
hazard of their lives, made their escape from the sultan, and reached Bombay, 
through the Mahratta territories. 

f The present Lieutenant Colonel Hull. 
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near the canronTcnt of Kaim, in Giizerat, a royal tiger siuldenly sprang npoti 
hun. The ground gave way, and the tiger and Major Hull rolletl togetlicr 
to the bottom of Lite ravine. Though thiri fall |)rcvented the latter from 
being killed by the fir'<t assault still his fate seemed certain ; and tiif>se who 
know, from h iving witnessed it, the terror which the attarlc of this fierce 
animal inspires can only appreciate the character of that feeling which led 
every sepoy who w,is with him to ni..h at once to his succour. The tiger 
fell under their bayonets, though not before it liad woiitided two of bis assai¬ 
lants most desperately; one having lost his leg, and the other being so lacer¬ 
ated as to be rendered unfit for future service as a sohlicr. These wounds, 
however were deemed trivial hy those who su-<taioed them when they saw 
that the officer whom they loved had escaped unhurt from his perilous situ¬ 
ation. 


The second example of the strong feeling of duty is still more remarkable 
as it was not merely encountering ilanger, hut a devoti«)n to certain death. 
I take the account of the tnnisaetiou from a document* in which it was re¬ 
corded at the pci iud of its occurrence.. 


In 1797, Captain P.'ickonhain, in If. M. S. Resistance, accompaniod 
by some s.mall vossoU of war hclongi.ig to the Company, took possession 
of Copong, the cliiefDutcli settlement on the eastern isle of Timor. Lieu¬ 
tenant Frost of the Ilombny marine, commander of the Intrepid cruiser, 
who was to be appointed (lovcrnor of Oopoug, had taken a house on 
shore, where he expected (’aptain I’ackenham to meet the Dutch G(*ver- 
nor, and make arrangements for the future adminlatration of the place. Tnc 
M ilays h id formed a jiinn by wliich it was settled that the moment CInntain 
P,ie;v !nham landed to artend this meeting they were to rise and murder all 
the Englishmen on tlioiv. Fortunately something occurre<l to induce Cap¬ 
tain Pvickciiham to defer his visit ; but he scut his boat and its reaching the 
bench was tlie signal for the coinuienceme it of the massacre. Nearly twen¬ 
ty persons were slam. A largt; party liad nisiieil to Lieutenant Frost’s hou.se. 
The head of his siirg-ion ha.l been struck ofijnnl his own dcstriutioii seemed 
inevitable, when two sepoys of the llo.nbay marine battalion whom he land- 
eifrjin In-, vessel e\clai;ii!:.l to liim, “ .Save yourself by fliglit, wc will fight 
and die at the same lime exposing theiriielvcs to the fury of the assailants, 
aUil givi.ig their commander time to cricajn: to a boat. The sepoys, after a 
redst.i.ice as protracted as they cjuld render it, were slain, and their heads 
exposed on pikcs, explained their fate to their lamenting eonipauions on 
biiard the Intrepid. Captain PackenUain took prompt and ample vengeance 
of this treachery; he opoueJa heavy lire upon the place, under which he 
la ide 1 an enicieut force, wnich defeated the Malays, who fled after losing 
tiOO men. 


The length to which I have been led in the account of the native armies of 
M.i.lras and Bombay rimst, in some degree, limit the observations on that of 
Bengal: 1 sEnJI, therefore, not dwell on details connected with the progress 
of this army, froiTi a few companies who landed with Lord Clive, in 1756, 
toils present number, which is upwards of (>0,UOO elfective native soldiers, 
comtaanded by about l,.5t’0 European officers-)-, but content myself with 


■* Madras uevrspapors, STfli Sr'ptember, 1797. _ ... 

t Tliia is indepeiiiieiit of the oificers of artillery and engineers, and of invalid corps. 
In I7tiu, the whole of the European oilicera in the service of the Oompaiiy in Bengal 
Hrnonnted fo eighteen captains, twenty-siK'lieiiti nants, and fifteen enaigns. Subsequent 
to writing tliis memoir, the native army of Bengal has been cuusidei-ably iucreabcd. 
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Noticing tliose facts which appear best calculated to Illustrate the disposition 
and character of iiiateiials of which it is composed. 

Caj)tain Williams has written a narrative of this army, wdiich, though not 
perhaps altogether calculated to please the fiustidious reader, is throughout 
iiniple and intelligible ; and the authenticity of the facts is confirmed by the 
manner in which they are related. TIis plan evidently was, to give the his¬ 
tory of each corps frtnii the period in which it was raised to its dissolution, 
or (ill it was forincd into a regiment of the present establishment; but, having 
been an actor in many of the scenes he describes, he is insensibly led into 
digressions, which, though .sometimes tedious, we must pardon, from the 
curiotis and interesting matter they contain. 

The first battalions raised in Bengal were ten companies of one hundred 
men each commanded by a captain; with one lieutenant, one ensign, and 
one or two serjeants. Each company had a standard of the .same ground as 
the facitigs, with a different device, (suited to its snb.dar, or native captain,) 
of a sabre, a crescent, or a dagger. The Company’s colours with the Union ia 
one corner \^re carried by the grenadiers. The first battalions were known 
by the name of the captain by whom they were commanded; and though, in 
17f)4, nineteen corps reccive<l a nmnerical rank, corresponding with the actual 
rank of their commandants at that period, this did not (irevent them from 
continuing to be known under their former appellation, or from assuming the 
name of a favourite leader; and it is under these names (which Captain 
Williams has faithfully preserved) that he gives the history of some of the 
most distinguished corps in the service, ile comm ence.s with an account of the 
15th battalion, which he informs ns was raised in t'alcutta, in 1757, and called 
“ the Mathew.s,” from the name of its fir.st coinniaiuler. This corps was with 
Colonel I’ord, in I75y, when that able ofliecr with the ii4G Europeans and 
1400 sepoys, besieged and took l)y storm the strong fortress of Musulipulani, 
nuikirig prisoners a French garrison, who, both in Fairopeans and natives, 
were nearly double his numbers. In this daring and arduous enterjtiise we 
arc told by the historian of India that “ the sepoys (who lost in killed and 
wounded in the .storm, 200 men) behaved with equal gallantry as the 
Euroi)eaiis, both in the real and false attack.s*.” In 17(i.‘i, in the wars 
with the Vi/icr of Glide, “ the Mathews,” which was the force under the 
command of Major Adams, is stated, when the Company’s European regi¬ 
ment was broken by cavalry, to have nobly supported his majesty’s 84'h 
regiment, whose courage restored the action. Major Adams died shortly 
afterwards, and a general mutiny of the whole force took place, in which the 
sepoys at first joined, hut were .soon after reclaimed to their duty. Captain 
Williams at this part enters into a long digression re.spcctiHg the events o£ 
the period. lie gives an account of the buttle of Bu*ar which was fought 
in I7(i5, and in which all the native corps appeared to have bcliavcd well, 
though the action was chieily gained by tlic courage and discipline of the 
European part of the force. 

In 1782, “the Mathews” was one of three Bengal corps who mutinieil* 
under an apprehension of being embarked for foreign service; and though 
the conduct of those corps f was remarkable for the total absence of that 


• Orrao^ History of India, vol. iii. p. 4*9. 

f 1 cannot refrain from giving the following account of this mutiny, which is writ¬ 
ten by an officer who witnessed it. It is very characteristic of the Bengal sepoys-- 
“ The mutiny (this officer observes), excepting a general spirit of murmur and dis¬ 
content, was confined to the single instance of refusing the service, and whilst in 
that state, preventing the march of two companies which were ordered to protest 
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spirit of general insubordination and disposition to outrage by which mutinio.4 
of soldiery are usually marked, they were in the ensuing year broken and 
drafted into some other battalions, “ Thus fell the Mathews,” (says Cap¬ 
tain Williams,) a corps more highly spoken of during the twenty-six )'ears 
it existed , than any battalion in the service : and at this day, (he adds,) 
if you meet any of the old fellows who once belonged to it, and ask them 
what corps they came from, they will erect their heads and say, ‘ Mathews 
‘ ka Pultun,’ or Mathew’s battalion.” 

The present second battalion of the 12th regiment appears, from Captain 
William’s account, to have been raised some months before “ the Mathews.” 
He, indeed, calls it the first-raised battalion. This corps was at the battle 
of Plasscv. It was named by the sepoys the Lai Pultau, or the Red* Bat¬ 
talion, and afterwards Oallis-j', from the name of one of its first captains. It 
was a'.socia^fd wirli “ the Mathews” in all its early service, piirticularly at 
Ma3iiii[)atam, (Jheretty, &c.; but, in I7(id, it mutinied,on the [U'etextof some 
proniises which were made to it having been broken. Having no apparent 
ohjec , it was easily retiucotl to obedience; but Major Munro, (afterwards 
Sir Hector Munro,) wdio then commandetl the army, thought a severe exam¬ 
ple nece^s.u•v, and twenty-eight of the most guilty were tried by a ilrnni-head 
court-martial, anil sentenced to death. Eight of these were directed to be 
immediately blown away from the guns of the force then at Choprali. As 
they were on the point of executing the sentence, three grenadiers, wdio 
ha|)pe:i‘jd to be amongst them, stepped forth and claimed the privilege of 
being blown away from the right hand guns. “ Tliey had always fought 
on the right, (they said,) and they hoped they would be permitted to die 
at that {) jst of honour.” Their request was granted, and they were the 
first executeil. “ I am sure (says Captain Williams, who then belonged to 
the Royal Marines employed in Bengal, and who was an eye witness of 
this remarkable scene), that there was not a dry eye among the marines, al¬ 
though they had been long accustomed to hard service, and two of them 
liad actually been in the execution party which sliot Admiral Byug, 
in l7o7.” 

This corps subsequently distinguished it.self in 1776, at the battle of 
Korah. It had been known originally as the first battalion. It was after¬ 


stores, &c., prepared for the expedition. The men were not guilty of violence of any 
description, and treated their oiliccrs with, the usual respect. The discipline of the 
corps was carried on as usual; and notwithstanding some of the n.ativc officers and 
men who acted the most conspicuous part were confined in the quarter-guards 
of their respective regjmunls, no attempt was made lo release them. After a lapse 
of several weeks, a general court-martial was held, and two subadars, and one or 
two sepoys, were sentenced to death, by being blown away from the mouth of the 
cannon. The si'iitencc was carried into execution, in the presence of those troops 
winch had inutink'd, excepting one other regiment, which was at the station, with¬ 
out the smallest ujiposition, or even murmur ; and the troops were marched round 
the spot of execution, amidst the mangled remaiii!l of their follow-soldiers, without 
any other apparent feeling than the horror which such a scene was calculated 
to excite, and pity for their fate.” 

The intended service was given up, and the regiments which had mutinied were 
-pardoned in general orders ; but on the return to the Bengal provinces of General 
Uuddaid’s dei.ichincnt, the officers and men of the regiments which had mutinied 
were driifvcd into those old battalions. 

♦ Probably from its dress. 

■j- The name of this officer (who is still alive) is Galie. The natives of India often 
corrupt English manes in an extraordinary manner; Dalryinplc is mode into Dal- 
dufflei Ochwriouy, Lonyocheter j Little john, John Little; Sharp, Sunup, ite 
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wards numbered the nth, from the rank of its captain. Tn a new arrange¬ 
ment of the army it was made the Kith, or the 17l!i. By the regulations 
of I79fi, it has become the 2d of the 12th regiment; and it lias of late years, 
as we shall hereafter have occasion to mention, far outdone its former 
fame. 

A detachment, composed of six native battalions, a corps of native cavalry, 
and a proportion of artillery, altogether amounting to 10 i European ofBcers, 
and 6624 native troops, was sent from Bengal to the relief of the settlement 
of Bombay. Its first rendezvous was Culpec, a town on the right bank of 
the Jumna, near Cawnpore, whence it commenced its march on the 12th 
June, 1778. It reached Rajgiirh, a town in Biindlecund, on the 17th Au¬ 
gust, where it halted so much longer than Mr. Hastings thought necessary, 
that he removed Colonel Leslie, the commanding olficer, and appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel Coddard to that charge. Under this active and enter¬ 
prising officer it continued its route througli Malwa and Candehh to Surat, 
presenting the^extraordinary spectacle of a corps of the natives of Ilindoos- 
tan, under the guidance of a few European officers, marching from the banks 
of the Canges to the westennnost shores of India. During the five yeara 
that they were absent from their home, the men of this detachment conduct¬ 
ed themselves in the most exemplary manner, and acquired distinction in 
every service in which they we.rc employed. I shall not repeat the warm 
an<l animated eulogium which Mr. Hastings jiassed upon this corps in one 
of the last general orders ho issued to the army in Bengal, but all must sliIv. 
seribc to the truth of lus obseiwation, tiiat their conduct showed that “ there 
are no difficulties which the true spirit of military enterprise is nut capalile 
of surmounting.” 

The force detached to the Carnatic, in 1781, was commanded by Colonel 
Pearse. It consisted of five regiments, of two small battalions (’500 men 
each) of native infantry, some native cavalry, and a proportion of artillery. 
This corps, vvhich marched about 1 lOO miles along the sea-coast,through the 
province of Cuttack, and the northern Circars to Madras, arrived at that 
presidency at a most eventful period, and their services were eminently 
useful to the preservation of our power in that quarter. Among the many 
occasions which this tletachment had of distingui.shing itself, the attack on 
the French lines at Cuddajore, in 1783, was the most remarkable. The 
Bengal sepoys that were engaged on that occasion behavetl nobly. It was 
one of the first times that Eutopean troops and the disciplined natives of 
India had met at the bayonet. The high spirit and bodily vigour of the 
Rajpoots of the provinces of Behar and Benares (the cla^s of which three- 
foiirtlis of this army was then composed) proved fully equal to the contest. 
In a partial action, which took place in a .sortie made by the French, the 
latter wcie defeated with severe loss; and the memory of this event contin¬ 
ues to be cherished with just pride both by the officers and men of the Ben¬ 
gal Native army. Had the result of this affair, and the character of these 
sepoys been more generally known, some of our countrymen would have 
been freed from that excessive alarm which was entertained for the safety 
of our Eastern possessions, when the late despot of Continential Europe 
threatened them with invasion. I trust that every event that can seriously 
disturb the peace of our Indian empire is at a great distance ; but if an Eu¬ 
ropean arinyluid crossed the Indus, I should not tremble for its fate. I well 
know that the approach of such a force would strike no terror into the 
minds of the men of whom I am writing, and that acting with British troops 
and led by British officers, they would advance with almost as assured a confi¬ 
dence of victory as against a rabble of their own untrained countrymen. They 
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might fail; but tliey are too bolil, and too conscious of their own courage and 
strengtli, even to anticipate defeat. 

I should feel hesitation in stating my sentiments so strongly on this sub- 
jeetjif I did not know them to be those which have been entertained and avow¬ 
ed by many eminent commanders*, who have had opportunities of forming a 
judgment ufion this question. When (Colonel Pearac’s detachment, which 
had been reduced by service from 5,000 to 2,000 men, returned to Ben^^al 
after an absence of four years, the policy of Mr. Hastings heaped every dis¬ 
tinction upon them that he thought calculated to reward their merits, or to 
.stimulate others to future exertion of a similar nature. He visited this 
corps, and his personal conduct towards both the European officers and 
natives gave grace to his public measures. A lasting impressionf was made 
on the minds of all; and every favour was doubled by the manner in which 
it was conferred. 

The rebellion of flisyt Singh the Rajah of Bcn.ares, in 1781, must be 
familiar to all acquainted with Indian history. My purpose in mentioning 
it, is limited to the object of showing the contliict of the Bengal sepoys 
under one of the severest trials of fidelity to which they w’crc ever exposed. 

The numerous followers of the Rajah liad risen upon two companies of 
sepoys appointed to guard the house in which he was placed under restraint, 
and killed and wounded the whole of them. The rashness of an European 
officer had led another party to slaughter in the streets of Raitinagur. Mr. 
Hastings, who w'a.s at Benares w'hcn these events occurred, had only a few 
companies of sepoys to guard his person, and even these he had no money 
to supjiort. lie summoned corps from different quarters to his aid, blit 
when we reflect on the impression which the first success of Pheyt Singh 
had made, and consider that by far the greatest proportion of tlie troops 
with whom Mr. Hastings had overcome the dangers with which he was sur¬ 
rounded, were men of the same tribe and country as those against whom tliey 
we)*e to act, and that the chief, who was declared a rebel, and long been fcon- 
sidcred by many of them as tlidr legitimate prince, wc must respect the mind 
that remained firm and unmoved at so alarming a crisis. The knowledge 
Mr. Hswtings had of the sepoys led him to place implicit trust in them on 
this trying occasion, and his confidence was well rewarded. Their habits of 
discipline, and their attachment to their officers and the service, proved su¬ 
perior to the tics of caste and of kindred. Not an instance of defection 
occurred, and the public interests were preserved and restored by their zeal 
and valour. 

Before I make ary remarks on the more recent parts of the history of tlie 
Bengal native infantry, I must offer some observations on the composition of 


* I cap parficnlarly quote the late Lord Lake. No officer ever saw troops under 
more varied and severe trials then he did the Bengal'sepoys He never spoke of them 
bat with admiration ; and was forward to declare, that he considerd them equal to a 
contest with any troops that could be brought against them. 

'j- An officer of rank, and distinction (Major-general Sir Benry Woraley) who, 
when a young subaltum, w as an eye-witness of this scene, observes, in a letter whicli 
he bos written to me on the subject, Mr. Hastings, dressed in a plain blue coat, 
with his head uncovered, rode along tlie ranks. I'he troops had the moat striking ap¬ 
pearance of hardy veterans; tliey were all as black as ink, contrasted with the 
sleek oli ve skins of our home corps. The sight of that day (he concludes), and the 
feelings it excited, have never been absent from nw mind j to it, and to the aftectin? 
oidurs which Mr. Hastings issued, I am .saKsfied 1, in a great degree, owe whatever 
oi professional pride and emulatiou 1 have since possessed,” 
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the army of that Presidency. The cavalry, which now consists of eight regi¬ 
ments, is comparatively young; its formation on the present establishment 
was only just completed when the Mahratta war oflS0.0 commenced. Their 
conduct, however, in the severe service that ensued has justly raised their re¬ 
putation, and they at present form a most efficient and distinguished branch of 
the army to which they belong*. The men are rather stouter than those in 
the same corps at Miulras. The latter are almost all Mahomedans, and a 
considerable proportion of the Pengal cavalry are of the same race. The 
fact is, that with the exception of the Alaharatta tribe, the Hindoos are not, 
geiicrully speaking, so much disposed as the Mahomedans to the duties of a 
trooper; and though the Mahomedans may be more dissipated and less mo¬ 
ral in their private conduct than the Hindoos, they are zealous and high- 
spirited soldiers, and it is excellent policy to have a considerable proportion 
of them ill the service, to which experience has shown they often become 
very warmly attached. In the native infantry of Bengal the ilindoos arc in the 
full proportion of three-fourths to the Slaliomedans. They consist chiefly of 
Rajpoots, whp are a distinguished race among the Khitcree or military tribe. 
We may judge of the size of these men when wearc told ^at the standard, 
below which no recruit is taken, is five feet six inchcs.f The great propor¬ 
tion of the grenadiers are six feet and upwards. The llajpoot is born a soldier. 
The mother speaks of nothing to her infant but deeds of arms, and every 
sentiment and action of the fiiturc man is marked by the first impressions 
that he has received. If he tills the ground, (which is the common occupa¬ 
tion of this class,) his sword and shield are placed near the iiirrcw, and 
moved as his labour advances. The frame of the llajpoot is almost always 
impi-oved (even if his pursuits are those of civil life) by mart al exercises; 
he is from habit temjierute in his diet, of a generous, though warm temper, 
and of a good moral conduct; he is, when well treated, obedient, zealous, 
and faithful. Neither the Hindoo nor the Mahomedati sohiier of India can 
be termed revengeful, though both are prone to extreme violcuce| in points 


• It is only to peruse the despatches of the late Lord Lake to bo sensible of tlie 
excelkiice this corps very early obtained. I know fuw inilibiry exploits of cavalry 
raore extiaordinarythan that which he performed with .a coluinu of three regiments 
of llritish light dragoons and three of native cavalry, supported by some horse artille¬ 
ry and .i small reserve of infantry. With this corps his Lordship pursued .Teswunt 
How ilolkar from Delhi, through the Donah, till he came up with and defe.'itcd him 
at Futtyghur. J.ord I.ake, in a despatch dated J8tJi November, in wliich he gives an 
account of this operation, observes, “ The troops have daily inarched a distance of 
twciity-ilircc or twenty-four miles During the night .and day previous to the action 
they marched fifty-eight miles, and from the distance to whichdhey pursued the ene¬ 
my the space passed over, before they had taken up their ground, must have exceeded 
seventy miles.” 

j- Before 1796 it was always five feet six inches and a half. By an order in 1809, 
men mav be taken for light infantry corps as low ns five feet five inches. 

\ Due' instance is given in Captain Williams’ narrative of the action of this violent 
Rjjirii. 1772 a sepoy of the now first battalion of the lOfh regiment, wjio had suffer, 
ed what he supposed an injury, fell out of the ranks when the corps was at exercise, 
and going U]t to Captain Kwens, the commanding otficer, with recoveied arms as if 
to iiuko some request took a deliberate aim, and shot him, then patiently awaited the 
death he had merited. 1 could give several examples of similar feeling; two M'ill 
suffice: - Captain Crook, formerly of the Madras cavalry, struck a sentry for allowing 
a bullock \Iiat brought water to his Unt, to step over the threshold and dirty it. 
The man took no notice of what had occurred till relieved from his post; he then 
went to his lines, and a short time afterwards sought hts captain, and, taking delibe¬ 
rate aim at him, shot him dead upon (he spot. He made no attempt to escape, 
lie had avenged his honour from the blows he had received, and met with calmness 
and forutude the death that was awarded as the punishment of his crime. 
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where they deem their honour, of which they hare a very nice sense, to be 
slighted or insulted. The Rajpoots sometimes want energy', but seldom, 
if ever, courage. It is remarkable in this clas.s, that even when their animal 
spirits have been subdued so far as to caii.se a cessation of exertion, they show 
no fear of death, which they meet in every form it can present itself with 
surprising fortitude and resignation. Such is the general character of a race 
of men whose numbers in tlie army of Bengal amount to between 30,000 and 
40,000, ami of whom we can recruit in our [)rovinces to any amount. But 
this instrument of power must be managed with care and wisdom,or that which 
is our strength may become our danger. It must always be recollected that the 
luiiids of the caste we have described are alive to every irnpluse, and, from the 
similarity of feelings, will all vibrate at the same touch. If we desire to pre> 
.serve their attachment, we must conlinue to treat them with kindne’-'S, liber¬ 
ality ami justice; we must attend to the most trifling of their prejudices, and 
avoiil rash innovations, but above all, those that arc calculated to convey to 
their minds the most distant alarm in points connected with their usages or 
religion. 

® • 

A detachment -V Bengal native troops shared in the glory acquired by 
Lord Cornuailis in his war again':.! Tippoo Sultan in 1700 and 1791. From 
that time till 1603, the only operation of any consequence in which they 
were engaged was a short campaign, in Rohilcuiid, in 1794. The rude and 
untrained, but fierce ami hardy enemies against whom Sir R. Abercrombie 
had to act, were {lerhaps too much despised, and they took advantage of a 
confusion caused in his right wing, by the bad behaviour of the English com¬ 
mandant of a sniiill body of half-disciplined cavalry, to make a furious charge 
by which a most desiruotive impressiun was made on two battalions of se¬ 
poys and a regiment of Europeans. 

Their desperate career was checked by the fire of the English artillery, 
by whose good conduct, and the steady valour of the other parts of the line, a 
victory was ultimately gained. The native troops never, perhaps, ilisplayed 
more courage than on this trying occasion, and all regretted that the iiifli- 
niuiis* conduct of one man had caused such serious loss of olllccrs and men 
in some Ajf the most distinguished corpsj- of the army. 

The campaigns of 1903 and 1804 present a .series of actions and sieges, in 
every oneof which the Bengal sepoys showed their accustomed valour. At 
the battles of Delhi and Luswarre they were as eminently distinguished us at 


An officer (still living) was provoked at some offence the man had committed, to 
strike a Madras native trooper under lus comniund. On llie night of the saiun day, 
as he was .sitting witli another oliicer in his tent, the tmojKir came in, and, taking 
aim at him, find ; but, owing to the other oflieer striking liis arm, the ball missed. 
As, however, he fell in the vonlusion, and the light was extinguished, his companion 
IS ho consult red him killed, ran to obtain aid, and to seize the murderer, who had 
another jii.sfol in hi.s hand The inumeiit he was out of the tent, he heard the other 
pistol go off; and, on reluming with a guard of men and some lights, he found that 
the trooper, conceiving tliat the first' shot tiad taken effect, and that his honour wa.s 
avenged by tlie de.ath of the person who had insulted him, had, witli the second pistol, 
shot iiimself tliroiigh the head. 

*' The name of tiiis officer was Ramsay. He escaped by desertion, from the pu> 
nishmcrit iie had so amply merited. 

f 'i'hc corps on the right of the army was the bitii battalion, which haikliecn emi¬ 
nently disiinguishcd against the French at Cuddalorc. It bad earned more laurels 
under its well-known commander. Captain Norman Macleud, in the campaigns of 
XKird Cornwallis. Captain Ramsay’s cavalry rode unexpectedly over this line battali¬ 
on, and 5,00U llohilias, charged it, before it could recover from the confusion into 
which it was thrown. 
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the sieges of Agra and Deeg; and I may safely assert, that in the only two 
great reverses which occurred during the war, the retreat of Colonel Monson 
and the siqre of iihnrtpure, the courage, firmness and attachment of the na¬ 
tive troops were inure conspicuous than in its most brilliant periods. We 
know sufficient of the former operations to regret that no full and faithfid 
account of them has yet been published: nor does Captain Williams’s narra¬ 
tive supplic this blank. 1 can only express iny conviction, founded on a 
perusal of a private .iourniil kept by an officer of the detacliuieiit, tiiatin this 
disastrous retreat, the native troops (with the exception of a very few, who, 
after suffering almost unparelled hartlships, were tleluded by the offers of the 
enemy to desert) behaved in the most nohie manner. They endured the 
greatest privatioifs and distresses, during the march from the banks of the 
CJhumhul in Malwa, where the first retrograde movement was made, till 
their arrival at Agra, a distance of nearly 400 miles. They had at once 
to combat the elements (for it rained almost incessantly) and tlie ene¬ 
my. Scenes of horror * occurred which were hardly ever surpassed ; yet, 
though deprived of regular food and rest, and harassed with continued at¬ 
tacks, their sfiiiit was unbroken. They maintained throughout the most 
severe discipline, and I am assured that on many occai^ions, when their 
Eurojiean officers, worn dov/n by the climate and fatigue, ajipeared faint or 
desponding the men next them exclaimed, “ Keep up your heart, Sir, wc 
will take you in safety to Agra.”f When in square, and sustaining charges 
from the enemy’s horse, it more than once happened, when a musket was 
fired by a young sohlier, that a veteran struck him with the butt end of his 
firelock, exclaiming, “ Arc you mad, to destroy “ our discipline and make us 
like the rabble that are attacking us T* 

The only serious impatience that the sepoys of this detachment shewed 
was to be led against the enemy; and the manner in which they behaved oir 
all occasions given them of signalizing their valour showed that this feeling 
had its rise in no vain confidence. The flank companies, under Captain 
O’Donnell, were very sncce.':>fiil in beating up the quarters of a considerable 
corps of the enemy on the 21st July. On the 24th of August, when all the 
detachment, which consi.stcd of five battalions and six companies of sepoys, 
had been sent across the Bannas river, except the 2d battalion of the *2d 
regiment, and some picpiets, llulkar brought up his infantry and guns to 
attack this corps, which not only defended its position, but advanced with 
the utmost gallantry, and obtained possession of several pieces of the enemy's 
arti lery. It could not, however, be supported, by the other parts of the 
force, w'ho were divided from it by the river, and it was almost annihilated. 
Tiiose who witnessed the attack which it made u|x>n llolkar’s line from 
the opposite bank of the Baiinas speak with admiradqp of the heroism of 
the European officers, and of the gallant men whom they led to a momentary 


* Particularly at the Chumbulle Nullah, a rapid torrent, at which the elephants 
were employed to carry the troops over. The animals becoming wearied or impa¬ 
tient, shook off'those on their backs, numbers of whom were drowned. But a still 
mure horrid scene ensued. The fatigued elephants could not bring over the followers. 
Thu Bhcels, a mountain banditti, encouraged by Bolkar can e down upon the un¬ 
protected females and childrens whom they massacred in the most inhuman manner. 
It was on this extreme trial, that some of the gallant fellows who had before suffered 
every hardship with iirmness gave way to despair. Several of them, maddened 
with the screams of their wives and children, threw themselves, with their firelocks, 
into the rapid stream, and perished in'a vain attempt to aid those they loved more than 
life. 

f I have been informed of lliis fact by officers to whom tiiese expressions were 
used. 
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but fatal victory. At the close of this affair they saw a jemadar (native 
lieutenant) retiring towards the river, pursueil by live or six men, lie held 
the standard of his battalion in one hand, and a sword, with which he de^ 
fended himself, in the other. When arrived at the river he seemed to have 
attained his object of saving the colours of his corps, and, springing with 
them into the current, sunk to rise no more. 

There have been few olScers who better understood the character of 
soldiers than the late Lord Lake ; he had early uiscoveretl that of the Ben¬ 
gal sepoys ; he :ittended to their prejudices, llattcrcil their ])riJe, and praised 
their valour. They repaiil his consideration of them with giatiiude and af¬ 
fection, and duritjg the whole of the late Mahratta war* their zeal and devo¬ 
tion to the public service was increased by the regard and attachment which 
they entertained for the Commander-in-chief. Wuilicient instances of this 
are recorded by C.'aptain Williams. There is none, however, more remark¬ 
able then the conduct he pursued towards the shattered corps of Colonel 
Monson’s detachment. He formed them into a re->rrvc, and prumincd them 
every opportunity of signalizing themselves. No confidence was ever better 
repaid, and throughout the service that ensued these corps were uniformly 
distinguished. 

The conduct of the 2d battalion of the 12tli regiment may be taken as an 
example of the sjairit that animated the wlu)le. This corps, which has been 
before noticed untler its first name of “ Gdlis,” or the Lai pultan, had be¬ 
haved with uncommon valour at the battle of Laswarree, where it had 100 
men and three officers killed and w'oiinded. It was associated on that occa¬ 
sion with iiis Majesty’s 7(ith regiment, and shared in the praise which Lord 
Lake bestowed on “the handful of heroes,” as he emphatically' termed those 
whose great exertions decided that battle. It v.as with Colonel Munson’s 
detachment, and nmintaiiied its high character in the disastrous retreat we 
have alluded to. But all its former d'eeds were outdone at the siege of 
Bhiirtpore. It appears by a printed memorial which we have before us of 
its European comnijiiding otficcr that on the first storm of that fortress this 
corps lost I.jO ofdeers a.idmen killed and wounded, and did not retire till 
the last. On the third atrac!;, wlien joined with the 1st battalion of the 
same regiment, (amounting together to 800 men,) it became the admiration 
of the whole army. The 2.1 battalion of the 12tli regiment on this occasion 
not only drove back the enemy w'ho ha»i made a sally to attack the trenches, 
but effected a loilgmeni, and planted its colours on one of the bastions ofthe 
fort. Unfortuimifly this work w.is cut off by a deep ditch from the body of 
the place; and after the attack had failed the 12th regiment was ordered to 
retire, which they did reluctantly ; with the loss of seven officers and 3 j 0 
men, killed and wounded, being uctirly half the number they had carried into 
action. 

Examples of equal valour might be given from . many other corps during 
the war, andinstanees of individual valounuight be noticed in any number but- 
more is not necessary to satisfy the reader of the just title of the Bengal se¬ 
poys to the highna.au which they have acquired ; and from late accounts-]' 


* The war of 18C.3-4. 

•]" 1 know of few instanre-i where more has been required from the zoal and valoar 
of the native troiips than in the late ciiinpnign a;>ainst the Uoorkhas. The great sue- 
ceitsps of Major-genrral Sir D. Ochterlony ruiild only have been gained by the pa¬ 
tience andcourage of the troops being equal to ffte skill and ilecUiou of their commaDdar 
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we perceive that their conduct thi’oughoiit the artineus service in Nepaul, 
where they hail at once to contend with the natural obstacles of an alniost 
impracticable country, and the desperate vahmr of a race of hardy moun¬ 
taineers, has been worthy of their former fame. Since the conclusion of this 
war a small body of these troops has had an opjjortiinity of exhibiting, in a 
most distinguished inaniicr, that firmness, courage, and attachment to their 
oiheers and the service, which have always chiu*actcrizcd this army. We 
allude to a recent occurrence of a most serious sedition at Bareilly the capi¬ 
tal of Rohilchund. The introduction of a police-tax, intended to provide 
means for the security of life, and property, had spread alarm and discontent 
among an ignOrant population, whose prejudices in favour of their ancient 
usages are so strong as to lead then to regard any innovation (whatever be 
its character) with Jealousy and indignation. Acting under thes-e feelings, 
the liohilias of Bareilly who are alike remarkable for their strength of body 
and individual courage, rose in a body to oppose the orders of the civil 
magistrate. They were influenced by a priest u[)wards of ninety years of 
age, who dug his grave, to indicate his resolution to conquer or ilio, and at 
whose order the green flag, or standard of Mahomet, was hoisted, they now 
proclaiined tliemselvcs determined to cflcct the downfal of their Eu¬ 
ropean t} iLint. What rendered this revolt more alanning, was the know¬ 
ledge that the cause of the insurgents was popular over the whole country, 
and a belief that their success would be the sigrutl for a general rise in the 
neighbouring provinces. As the force that could be collected to suppress 
the revolt was a detachment of between three and four hundred sepoys of 
the ‘27th regiment of native infantry, and part of a provincial battalion 
under Captain J3oscaw'en, with two guns, and a party of about 400 Kohilla 
horse belonging to a corps lately embodied under Captain Cunningham. 
The fornicr received, with tindi:>inayed courage, the charge of an undisciplin¬ 
ed, but fnriuiis and desperate rabble, who, encouraged by their numbers 
which exceeded 12,000 armed men, persevered in the attack till more than 
2000 of them were shuns and the latter, thongii of the same class and religion 
as the insurgents, and probably related to many of them by the ties of kindred, 
proved equally firm as the sepoy.s to their duty. When their priest advanc¬ 
ed and invoked tlieni to join their natural friends, and to range themselves 
under the standard of their faith, only one man w'as found wanting in fidcli- 
tvj he deserted and was soon afterw'urds slain by his former comrades, wha 
continued throughout to display prompt obeilicnce, exemplary courage, aucf 
unshaken attachment to the officers by whom they were led. 

However .slight this aflair may seem, I do not recollect any occiirrcnee in 
the history of British Imlia more calculated to show the dependence of our 
])Owcr on the fidelity of our native troops and the absolute necessity of 
aduiitiiig every measure by which their attachment can be confirmed and ap- 
proveil. 

It is by treating the sepoys with kimliicss and consideration, by stimula¬ 
ting their pride, and by attending in the must minute manner, to their feelings 


and in the spirit and able operations of Colonel Nicolls, Qnartermaater-general of his 
majesty's troops iu India, against Aiuiorali where 600 sepoys, airi<^d by a few irregulars 
were led against 3U10 gdllaut niountaineers, who occupied that mountain fortress, and 
the heights by which it was surrounded. Victory could only have been obtained by 
every sepoy partaking of the ardour and resolution of his gallant leader. Of their 
conduct on this occasion w'e may indeed judge by the admiration with which it bspir- 
ed Colonel Nicolls, who gave vent to his feelings in an order that does honour to his 
character. Speaking of an attack made by a party of sepoy grenadiers, he observed. 
This was au exploit of which the best troops of any age might justly h4ve been 
proud.” 
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and prejudices, that we can command, as has been well observed, “ their 
lives tlirough the medium of their affectionsand so long as we can 
by these means, preserve the fidelity and attachment of that proportion of the 
population of our immense possessions in the East, which we arm to defend 
the remainder, our empire may he considered as secure. 

John Malcolm. 

P. S .—Subsequent to the date of thi-^account the native arms of India have 
fully maintained the high reputation they had achieved. 

During the comnaigus against the Mahrattas and Pindarics, in 1817 and 
1818, and that in tlie territories of Ava,aud the siegeof Bhurtpore, I826,tl)ese 
troops evinced all the military quajities of zeal, attaclunent to their colours, 
and gallantry, tor which they had been so lung distinguished. 

John Malcolm. 


JHiUtars Corrrsipontrrncr. 


FIELD BATTEBIES. 


TO TH* EDITOR OE THE DELHI GAZETTE. 


Sir,—It may prove interesting to some of your readers to see the distribu¬ 
tion of the Field Guns wit l> the Array under the Bengal Presidency. 

There are tioentp-four Ligh^ Field Batteries —twelve of Horse and twelve 
of Foot Artillery—^and each Battery consists of two -21 pomuler howitzers 
and /our 9 pounder Guns—They are stationed as follows—^viz. 



At Duni-Dum, ... 
Dinaporc, ... 

Benares,. 

Cawnpore, ... 

Baugor, . 

Mhow. 

Kccniuch, ... 
[Nusseerabad, 

Agra, . 

Muttra, . 

Delhi,. 

Meerut, . 

Kurnaul. 

LooUiaimah, 


Horse Artillery 
No. of Gunii 
(h awn by 
Horses. 

Foot Artillery 
No. of (runs 
drawn by 
Bullocks. 

6 

12 

95 

6 

19 

6 

12 

6 

9 * 

fi 


6 

6 

6 

99 

6 

99 

6 

6 

99 


6 

24 

99 

6 

6 

6 

99 

72 

72 


Total of Field Guns, 


144 
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The vhole of these Guns are supposed to be kept in a state of the most 
perfect readiness for actual Service, but although the Guns are all of the fi¬ 
nest description, possessing wonderful precision of fire, and are in point of 
stores, efficiently and beautifully equi)>ped, yet the 72 Guns of the Foot Ar¬ 
tillery with their present Bullock draught are really worse than useless— 
They could never be brought iuco action and it would requii'c an Army of 
Men to guard them ! 

Bullocks may answer and perform well upon a smooth and hard Parade, 
but upon the common loose soils of this country they cannot manoeuvre, 
1 speak it from experience, at a rate exceeding one mile per hour, and no 
Commander-in-Chicf would for a moment think of hampering an Army with 
Bullock Artillery. 

Government should give Horses in lieu of Bullocks to the Foot Artillery 
Guns or at once increase the Horse Artillery. 

Our present Commandant of Artillery Brigadier Browne, Sir Edward 
Paget, Sir Skmford VV^hittingham and in fact Officers of sense or exi)e- 
rience strongly condemn the Bullock draught—and Colonel Pennington of 
Artillery, Colonel Waston the late Adjutant General of the Army and others, 
have registered strong opinions against it before the Military Cuiimiittee of 
the House of Commons. 

Taking then the indent Guns at seventy-two we should have one Giin to 
every 1340 Men of the Bengal Army ciilculating only our present Regi¬ 
ments at War strength—or siipposiug "the Government could be induced to 
render our Foot Artillery Batteries efficient by giving Horses we should still 
have but one Gun to every 67U Men—by much too small a proportion,—i 
one Gun to every 500 Men is the murk.— 

The materiel of the French Army is divided into 139 Batteries of six 
Guns each—giving a total of 8:14 Field Guns to the Army or one Gun 
to every 505 Men—exclusive of 625 Guns belonging to the National Guard. 

OBSERVATEUB. 
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pR. IVIriTrt^.—Pr. Imsliern 

pohfeii to r)iiJA)>oi't' af! .*■ iiiicrintciiilinjv 
f'nriifon. Dr Mr ;U>ii. it is m<'I 1 known, 
Rave lip promot -ni as Snrsfeon in or(^e^ to 
noW a liieinlixr appointment. Such an 
W't lias liifliiTto lii^n (IcieMninerl to lie 
final, an 1 n-i Governor (5ener.il had the 
pow’er to rf store liiiii to his former stand- 
in^' in the service. An attemtit indeed of 
tins kind was tried in the rase of Dr. 
Tiirrihuil, whose f.tinily possessed parlia- 
meiif.iry infr rest, important to Lord 
Aliiito. the Governor General of India. 
After having giien up lank for the pur¬ 
pose of holding the riiil .station of '■’irza- 
pore, then a desirnlile place for the Colton 
tiaile, and lunino lost .dl Ins property, 
lie applied to Loid Afinto to ristoiehini 
to the military hraiudi of the servii e. 
This was ae,roidin!>ly done, hut the 'ledi- 
cal Sen ire had Ru.iter weipht in those 
days, and tihen lliev mcmoriaiisted the 
Com t of Directors, the urder \t<i.s disap. 
proved of, ami J)r. TiiinhiiU letiirned to 
nis tnale at Mirzapore. Although we 
have but little f.iitli in memorials Rener.il- 
lv,we hope that tlio eluuiROS RoinR for¬ 
ward at heme, will now pave the way for 
enaldiiiR the servants of the Company to 
send huine appeals with the asannince. 
Hint if their eomplaiiits are just, their 
pi-tilions for redress of Rrievanees will 
meet with immediate attention from the 
present constltiiteil uuthorities. 

Madriticr Volcnteers.—a private 
letter from Port Ijoiiis of the 9th Jliily, 
besides conflrniinR the intelliRcnce of llie 
entire disbandment of the volunteer Corps 
and the intended removal of their Chief 
from tlie island, adds that the Admiral on 
tlie station has seized a I'Vench bark with 
arms on Imard, and it is generally flioui'lit 
that she will be condemned, —/m/i'a Gaz., 
Juff. 8, 

BfngaI, MEPinAL Retcring Firsn— 

A meeting of the Conunittce wa.s held 
on Wednesday, the 21st Angiist, for the 
piii-uose of taking into consideration the 
mode to be adopted for meeting the cur- 
lent expellees of the Fund, which have 
been lieretofore incurred, and which will 
iiitiitiire be required in conducting the 
dul'cs ol'the Secretary’s office, when the 
following prapo.sitiona were submitted 
and severally cariied : 


1.—" Tliiit as the Comraitl'e of Ma 
nagement fmimd consider the Funds of 
the In.stitiitinn to be under their eootroul 
until (he b’uiid its* If be established, wliich 
it eaiinot be said to be until the plea.sure 
ofthe Court of Directors is made known, 
while certain iiidispen.sible expenses in 
the Secretary’s estriblishmenl must bo 
dt'fraved, it is exjiedient, lh.it the ac- 
cnmiilatiiig interest on the Funds now 
roliccted, and to be collected, be consi¬ 
dered applicable meanwhile for ihi.s piir- 
)ose, and that the Scci'etary be acconling- 
y empowered to draw the sum of S.i, Rs. 
40 per nieii.sem, that .sum being adeqiialo 
to meet ull the expenses of his estaUish- 
meiit” 

9.—" That (he expeaces alifady incur¬ 
red by the .Secretary,amoiinliug lo Sa. Rs. 
367-9, be defrayed out of the interest of 
the Funds in the hands ofthe Goveinment 
A.gent,])rovided a suHicient sum shall have 
accumulated to meet the ainuiiiit.” 

The letters received since the last 
Meeliiig, of the Management, vvere then 
.submitted to I he Meeting, and on the sub* 
jeci of one from Mr. Surgeon llnleliinson 
under date the IRfh August, in reply to 
one of the liith, calling upon him lo pay 
his donation and subscription to the 
Fund, to the period of h s succession as 
a subscriber, it was resolved : 

a.—“ 'I'h.it with reference to Mr. 
Hutchinson's communication to llie Com¬ 
mittee oll’ering to refer tlie elaini of the 
Fund upon him for his subacriptinns np 
to the date of his ceasing to be a Meuiber 
to legal Arbitration, the ('oiiiinittce of 
Management are of opinion that there is 
no claim on Mr. Hutchiuson in point of 
law, blit a very clear one in point of bo* 
noiir, which, if he will not recognise, (he 
Members of the Geneial Management 
have no inclination to hold any further 
Corres|>ondeiice with him on the subject.” 

4.-11 was nro]Hfsed by Mr. l.'ramlcy, 
seconded by Mr. Speus, and nnaniiuousljr 
carried. 

“ That the secretary be requested to 
furnish a written statement rnutnining .in 
ample detail of all matters of interest con* 
nected with the Fund, to be read by liim 
atearh Qiiaiterly General Meeting, for 
the benefit ofthe subscribers*at large.” 

Afvaiks of Padanc.— Letters fiom 
Batavia of the iith ol August uiention, 
that the Dutch Goverumeut is sending a 
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tli5 irtwps that can be spared to Padang, 
to meet the pressing e\i);en«'it's occasion¬ 
ed by the hostility of the Padiies. The 
lietcules, an American vessel, had al¬ 
ready made one voyage to Padang with 
troojis, and was about to make a second, 
which will probably be followed by a third, 
us the \esjel is clmrtered for a longer 
peiio'l than would be necessary, unless 
repeated voyages were contemplaleil. 
Tlio TiicTubers of the C'oimcil of Ooveiii- 
nn'nt wore to proceed to Padang as pas- 
Seiigcis on the liercuhs, and the (Jo\er- 
ijor liniiself in u frigate ; circmiislunces 
which imply that Dutch atlaiis at Pa- 
dnng are in a ci itical ))(<sitic>n. It w.is 
coiisuiercd piohahle. that the Cuwernor 
and the President or th ' id.iatsehappy 
wlio intend soon to retain to lbiro{ie, 
would proceed on tlie Hercules, piefer- 
ring an Americ^ui sinp on arconnt of the 
uiisetllcil slate of allairs in Ihiiope. It 
appears that tin- /ferrules, is not the only 
sessel that had been einploved for the, 
conveyance ot troops to Padang, several 
others 1n\in'', been chartered for the same 
service .—India Uaz. Sepl. S. 

PoiiTirMNo Tin; IVlAruiTirs. —The 
English papers, slate that the Manritius is 
to be fiirtiiei fortified by the erection of a 
citadel on tlie Pi lite Montagne. This of 
course is to gii.ird ns nnieh against inter¬ 
nal as external enemies. Tlie cost is 
Cstinuiteil at 

Madras Pund.— ft was 

some lime since nnnoimecd in the Madras 
papers, that the plan lor a Military lletir- 
ing Fund which was senf in eireulalion, 
had been i» lec.led by the Aimy —ami the 
assertion was l ever ninti adu ted. VV c 
now find in the Herald a stab'iueut, shew¬ 
ing that,out of (il‘i votes,there are only l8l 
noes to 794 ayes ; \vhie,h may be taken as 
proving a snffieienlly general assent to tb« 
proposition, to c'liise, it to be adopted, as 
far as Madras is cuiieerned. Putitwili 
be still inoperative even there, unless the 
SriiTie plan be accepted at the other Pre¬ 
sidencies. 

CoNDt'CT OP THE Troops in Vizaoapa* 
t\m.—W e feel great satisfaction imlruw- 
ing attention to the subjoined extracts 
from the Fort S/, Georye Gazette, coii- 
v( yiiig in the most laudatory tf'rms the 
high sense entertained by (lovermueut 
ol the conduct oi the uUicers and men 
under the coniiimud of Colonel Muriel in 
the Vizagapatam district, and of Major 
liaxter in ^nnedy, while eugiigsjd in the 
harassing and todsoinc duty iliey have 
hud to perlbnii in<picllingthe disturbances 
in those parts. It has lieen often remarked 
that there arc few oppoitunitic.s in service 


ill the Indian ,4rmy ofarqoiriiig that glory, 
the soldier’s great amliitioii, resulting from 
presence in a w>‘Il fnnghten field ; but in 
the duties that our troops Imre ate oeea* 
sinnally called upon to peiforin there are 
to lie found as geiieriil mstaiiees ol bu'd 
roiir.ige, misliiiiikiiig liiniiiess, indilfereiice 
to h'lilUhips and privalimis, as have dis¬ 
tinguished the best ut Itiitain’s suns, when 
facing tlieir most potent foes. Without 
fear of coiitradiclinii \v<' allude, for recent 
examples, to the iMalaei i campaign and 
now to that III Vizagapatam ami Kimedy. 
'I'he funner brought tiirlli eriersies and 
displayed instanci s ol toil, prii at ion, and 
individual courage, sclduni CKce] e,J llionglt 
passed by imnotiis'd. In ili,* Jail, ii.u.is.s- 
ing warfare it would it ((Uire .1 knowledge 
of tlie Kiimtry to be .-ble d’lly to appie- 
ciale the fatigues, d-iiigers .ind ib!tieii!li,',j 
its part 1 Z .1 ns must have einlared to bring 
out the presentsiieeeNsru) is^iie ; anil weli 
dues tin; g.ill.iui furei' einpiayi d deservo 
the irilnite now justly paid (u tin-ir un- 
weaiied uml conrageuus cM-rliuns. 

Fort at. t.Vu.v/ff, Jmj. -i.), IS-V}. 

D. 0 B\ tiovniNMKNr. 

The. Itrigadiei (leiieral Ouiiiiiiaiiding 
the Nuithern Itivisiuri of the \ririy liavitig 
rejiurted lliat in < nn.si qm-iiee of tin-les- 
t-iiatmn ol (r.im|iiillity thruiigbuiit tin* V'i- 
z.igapataiii disliiet, Jw has r< i-aili'd the 
troops that have benn so actively • iiiiduy. 
ed On field sei VIC tor many munills, the 
liight Iluiiuiiiidjie the (luveriiur ill Ooiiii- 
eil deems this a ht upjiortunity to express 
the high sen.se he e.ileilains of (In- exer¬ 
tions ul Lionten.int-C'uloiiel Aluric] mid 
the ollieers and men ol tlie detachments 
under his command. He has observed 
with great a)i))rubatiuii the zeal, energy, 
and activity evinced by lliut otlicer, ami 
by all ranks under limi, fhroiighnut a ha¬ 
rassing sc nice in vvlncli IJiey had tu eon- 
teml against niriny dillieullies that imtlnng 
blit tin: most ilctcrniim d poiseveianco 
could have enabled nl(■•n tuovereume. 

The Uighf flonoi able the Hov«;riior in 
Council desires ^Iso on this occasion to 
record his ajipiohatiun of the sei vices of 
Alajor Baxter ami tiie otlici rs and im n of 
the detaehineiils employed umler him m 
Kimedy, and his satisfaction at tiie suei-css 
ol their operations during (he short timu 
the season admitted of their being iu the 
field. 

To mark his approbation of their emi- 
dnet and services, t.ie Ilight lionoiiiablu 
the Ci'Mi-rnur in Council i.s pleased to 
grant a gratuity equal to one niuiitli's pay 
and alluwaiiees to the Eiirnpeaii nriicers 
and one month’', pay to the Native utiteers 
and sepoys of tin* detaeliuients '.iiipiojed 
i.ndir Liiuteiiant-Colonel Muriel, and 
gialiiity equal to one month’s full batu 
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to the officers and men of all ranks in the 
deluchnients rinploycd under Major Bax¬ 
ter. 'i'ho gratuities will be paid upon 
abstracts signed by the respective com- 
munding officers and countersigned by the 
Brigadier General coiumnnding the divi¬ 
sion. ' 

The thanks of Government are eminent¬ 
ly due to Bngadier General Taylor for 
the ability with which he has directed the 
operations of the troops, and provided tor 
every exigency of the st'rvice in which 
th^ have been employed. 

The Right Honourable the Governoi in 
Conncil very highly apvtreciates the judg¬ 
ment and discretion which have ra.irked 
all the proceedings ol Brigadier General 
Taylor in tin' peitormaiice at the weighty 
duties which linve ialleii upon him in the 
aduiinistraiioii ol martial law in the district 
ot Vizagapalain ; and the cordial alacrity 
and energy with wliirli he has oo-uperated 
witli the 1 ivil Coiniiiissioiier, Mr. lius.sel, 
for llie restoration of Older and tranquillity 
in district aiul Ganjam. 

To Lienleiijut-Coloiiel Bowes, Coin- 
maiiding Vizaiiagrnin, the thauks of Go¬ 
vernment are due lor his proiiiplitiide and 
activity in forwarding the services of tiie 
troops in the Jield. 

By order of the Bight Honourable the 
Governor in Council. 

li. CuAMiER, Chief Secy, to Govt, 

Extract from the Minnies of Con¬ 
sultation oj the Riyht Honorable the 
Governor in Council under date the 
August, 18!Uf. 

I'he Uiglit Honourable the Governor in 
Council cannot let this oppoitnnity pass 
without ircording an acknovviedgeiueiit 
of the meritorious services of Mr. (J. E. 
Russel, Coiumissioncr in Guiijam and 
Viz.igapatam. The whole conduct of 
Mr. Russell in the discharge ot the high¬ 
ly important trust coutided to liiiii has met 
with the unqualified approbation of Go¬ 
vernment. The iiitelligeiice, judgment, 
end prudence with which ids measures 
have been planned, thei ability, energy, 
and iirniness with which tliey have been 
piosucuted, and the success with which 
they have been cai rieil into elfcut letlect 
the highest ciedit upon him. He has vindi¬ 
cated the aiithnrily and upheld the charac¬ 
ter of Government in a manner which lias 
already produced the must salutary re¬ 
sults and caused an impression which, it 
is hoped, will be of permanent efficacy in 
restraining excesses such ns those by which 
this part oi the country has been lately 
disturbed, and preserving peace and 
order. 

A true extract, 

D Elwott, 0£ig. Sevy, to Govt. 
Madras Herald, dug. 26.] 


Trial for Murder —Ganssee Ram, a 
private in the 6th Regiment N. L was 
tried on the l9th July for the murder of 
Charles Chitts, the European Constable 
who fell in the encounter with a gang of 
robbers on the 23il of May. ’J’he Jury, 
after half an hour's rece.ss, brought in a 
verdict oi Guilty, and Gau.ssee Ram was 
sentenced to be executed. In passing 
senten ie. Sir John Avvdry commented 
strongly on the f.ict that men paid like llic 
prisoner for the protection oJ the inhabi- 
tants, should, instead of performing this 
duty, make it a practice to prey upon them 
and keep the whole Nettlement in a state 
of nightly alai in by their depreddtions.— 
Bombay Gasette. 

Bombay Abmt Relief.—T he follow¬ 
ing changes, we understand, are to take 
place in the Army this yeav:— 

H. jM. 3d, or Qoeeir.s Royals, arc to go 
fiuiii Bombay to l?oona. 

H. M. 40th, from Poona to Bombay. 

1st Ueginient L. Cav., from bhalapoqr 
to Rajkote and Ilnrsole. 

2d Ditto, from Deesa to Shalapoor. 

3d Ditto, from Rajkote and liursole 
to Deesa. 

4th Regiment N. I., from Bombay to 
HII .sole 

8th Ditto, from Ahmedniigger to Kul- 
ladghee 

21 st Ditto, from Deesa to Bombay. 

22d Hegimeut N. 1 from Ahnicdabad 
to Allied nagger. 

25th Ditto, from Hiirsole to Deesa. 

26th Ditto, from Kulladghee to Arne- 
dabad. 

[Bombay Courier, Aug. 17. 


Murder —A trooper oftlie 4tb Dra¬ 
goons named William Messer, having 
been tried and found guilty of the murder 
of n rnassaiil he was executed on the l.'ith 
July, The Bombay Gazette gives the 
following ancount ot bis execution and roii • 
fession “ William Mi’sser underwent his 
sentence in presence of a large concourse 
of spectntor.s. J t appears that after being 
taken back to gaol irom the Court, he de¬ 
termined to take the hint thrown out in the 
JiulgeVs charge, and to declare even at 
that late hour, that he had indeed shot 
Lai la, but that he haA done so accidental- 
ly lie accordingly made this declaration 
to the Rev Mr.Davis and repeated it to the 
Sheriil' and one or two other gentlemen and 
left upon their minds so strong an impres¬ 
sion of his innocence that they proceeded 
to the house oflhejndge in hopes of pro¬ 
curing him a respite. Sir John ‘Avvdry, we 
imderstand.delivered a written order to the 
Sheriil',empowering him to suspend the exe¬ 
cution, if tlic pHsuiier could name any wit¬ 
ness either in Bombay or in the Deccan, to 
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^om Ke bad ever given the same account 
of tlie (ransuctioii trom the nionu'nt of tlic 
catastrophe up to the hoar of trial. Ou re¬ 
turning to the goal, they coiniiiunicated to 
t!ic prisoner (he test ol truth on which his 
life or ileal h tiep. nde<l On hearing it his 
CAuiitciidiu e leli, he had never givin the 
aceoniit to any one hrfore his triisl, and 
could of course name no witness. The 
Clergyman upon tins urged him, for the 
sake ul Ills iimiiortal hopes, to conies.s the 
whole truth, but he coiiliiiucd obstinately 
to deny lies having done tlie deed iiiten- 
tioiially, talked oi petitioning the Govera- 
moiit, and seemed to cherish the hopes of 
life up tothe veiy ttiomeiit when he was 
leil to Uinisclf. At about, half past twelve 
on the night, of 14tli July, the Sherilf 
and other gentlemen left him, and then 
indeed Ills hopes and Ins spirits began to 
fail him He snideavoured to sleep, but 
stai ted lip frequently, and appeared ap" 
palled by tlie violence of the elements 
wliich hmst forth in a tremi ndoiis gale 
of wind and rain aliout that hour. He 
was up at ail early hour on the morning 
of the l.'ith, and diank a cup of tea. He 
prayed very fervently with Mr Davies, 
fi equently calling out “ Oh ! Lord, hsive 
mercy on niy soul.” While lie wa.s being 
pinioned he grew exce.ssively agitated, the 
tears riuuiing down bis cheeks, and his 
knei's appealing to faint beneath him. 
\V me ami water was otfered him by Mr 
Ceddes.s the Marshall,who seeiued to he 
aliiio.st a.s iiiiicli aflccted as hiniseif, but 
he declinerl it hv shaking Ins head inoiiin- 
fidly. At length he was supported up 
to tiu- scaifold by two sepoys : on reach¬ 
ing the fatal -spot, be opened lii.s eyes for 
the last time on tlie va^t innltitude who 
were assembled in front ot the gaol, 
and then shut them with a firm and reso¬ 
lute compression In a second the cap 
was drawn over his face—the boll jaired 
—the drop ft 11—and after a violent .sti iig- 
gleofthe, chest and extremities, which 
lusted nearly twelve minutes, M illiaiu 
Messer was no more. The Inst words he 
uttered were a prayer for liis soul and a 
declaration of his iimocence. Such were 
the last momcDt.s of this yoniig man—he 
is now no more, and we not only feel our¬ 
selves at liberty, hut after the unpleasant 
doubts of his guilt which his dying decla¬ 
ration is calculated to leave, wc feel it a 
duty to publish the following fact;—Four 
days before hi.s trial, and seven before his 
death, Willian^ Messer confessed hia 
ffiiiU—confessed that he had deliberate^ 
tyshoi halla, and that to ensure the des¬ 
truction qf ids victim, he had rested 
the barrel of the gun on the sill of the 
godown window. The following was the 
motive which he alleged for the crime, 
tie had maintained an intrigue with Ser* 


jeants Morris’s woman Lnxtne, and while 
the berjeant was in attendance iqiou the 
Oliicer’s mess from seven o’clock every 
evening, he was accustomed to visit his 
room, and under pretence of cleaning his 
appointments, ciiriied on his amour with 
his ti'iimle. Serjeant Morris suspeLtiiig 
the fact set Lalla the mns.saiil to watch 
them. On the night in question Messer 
detected him watching him, resolved on 
his destrurtioii, and attertedit, by delibe¬ 
rately firing in upon him through the go- 
down window The woman who was the 
cause of the crime possesses no inconsider¬ 
able personal attractions, and we deem it 
a very doiihtful matter how far she may 
or may not have acted the part of Mill- 
wood in this trageily 'I he above con¬ 
fession was made, in confidence, to a per¬ 
son whose aid was important in conduct¬ 
ing this case, ami would never have trails, 
pired, had not an all-seeing Providence 
directed the issue against him, nlloiding 
one more example, that innocent blood 
cries to heaven tor vengeance, and that 
sooner or later justice will overtake the 
miirdeier. 'i'lie obstinacy with who h 
Messer asserted lii.9 innocence to tliat 
last we attribute entirely to (be innide 
rlingiiig to life, wliicli was so natural in 
Ins case. Hopes had been held out to 
Liin of a repri) ve, if he could proditre a 
piool ot his having before his trial told 
the story of bis having .shot Lalla acri, 
dputnlly, and he might have entertained an 
indislinct hope, that ifhe persisted in the 
same story in the very hour of execution, 
it might be received as proof of its truth, 
and some secret power of pardon might 
still be in store to snatch liim from his 
fate. 

llior.—In consequence of an alarming 
rise in the price of gram at Bombay, an 
attack, with the view to plunder, was 
made on the shop.s of the Rice .Sellers 
and Shroffk in the bazaar of that town, 
the principal persons concerned in which 
were said by the public {lapers to be the 
sepoys of the 6tli Regt. N. I. Major 
I.iiUle and Capt.» Farrell of the corps, 
however, wiio respectively commanded 
detachments, denied the charge altoge¬ 
ther on behalf of their men, and the exa¬ 
minations at the Police bore thorn out on 
their defence. We believe the fact to 
have been that there were some distur¬ 
bances in the town, in which the sepoys 
were concerned, but the cause was not 
as advanced, a desire for plunder. There 
is an unconquerable hostility between 
the PurdasecB, who are fine martial race 
of people, and the Parsecs and Banians, 
who pursue the meaner occupations of 
buying and selling; and this has mani¬ 
fested Itself in the same way on every 
occasion of a regiinent aboui^og witb 
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rur(l.i‘;(‘»s being stationed at the l]ombay 
I’j usiileiioy. 'i'ht' part taken by Ciuverii* 
merit III [jn-tertirg tlic grain merchants, 
dining (he Lite alliances iii price arising 
frem .scarcity, for.ned an exc'dlent plea 
for the cry which the I’nr l.isce‘nl* la 
instantly raised, and th.' result mos the 
removal of the coips -Kd. l.-S. J. 

The folloiiing ollicers have been ap- 
pointid to till' i’crsian Army, and pio- 
vteded cully lu August to Jioiuhay, 


propaiatory to their departure from Per¬ 
sia;— 

Major Passmore, with the rank of Co¬ 
lonel. 

Captain .1. Sheil, of the 35lh Rcginient 
Native Iiifuiitiy, to be seconded iii com- 
niiind 

Lieut. G. D. Todd, of the Horse Artil¬ 
lery. 

I.U'iit. J. Laughton, of Engineers. 

Atsistinu Surgeon S. AI. Griflith. 


GENERAL ORDER8 BY GOVERNMENT. 


PROMOTIONS. 

2d.hif/tisf, Itt.i;} The luidcrmeiit'onnl 
oltli'cis |.iiiiiiotcd to thi> i<ink id t'.iptani 
by IJrcii-t. li'iiii tlio ilritcs t iipus.scd op- 
pcsili* ti» tlioir iiiinu-s • 

7ltn Rent. N, 1., J.ieiit. A. Spens, lirth 
July liNjil. 

tiSSili Ili-i'.t. N. I., Ij'iciit. 11. D. White, 
18th.i:d) tMd. 

70tii 1., LI.'lit the Ilon’ble 

P. tsinciun, 18th July ..vci. 

\r(iilery Higiimiit, .st Licnt R.O. 
Kolicits,*illtli July. I.s*;), 

Minn \i. uri'Mii'.iii.Ni'. X.ssistatil Siir- 
gi-oii Williriiii Mitclii'lsn.'i t<> 1»L biirgcou, 
from the .JJil July tut J Browne 
decciisi il. 

8/// Aayusf, —Licnt. 

Col. V*. C. B<idd.*ley, C. IL, to be Colo¬ 
nel, vico T. Sliiilihtm deceased, with i.iiik 
lioru the 1‘Uli June, tfcSill, vice E. P. 
M ilsiin deceased, 

Major lleniy Call to be Licnt. Col., 
fr.nn the lltli June, t^iV, vice VV. C. 
Jiaddedfy, C. H., proinol* d. 

licyimeiil oj Artillfi'i/. 2il Licnt. G. 
I (irkiiis to be ist Licnt., Iruin the 'J-itli of 
July, .oj't, vice W .Gdirttliliccjscil. 

tjt'if liviit A'. /.—(l.iidani Ciiri.slo(>ner 
]> t)ylci Aplin to be iM-nor, Lieiite.iant 
Ccoii'i ii'vine Id bo C.ipbiiiiid a Compa¬ 
ny, .i.itl Ensign Jeni.is iVlacnclam lu be 
LiciiliiMiit, all lioiii the titliJiiiic 1888, 
in s'lcck ■s.sioa to II. Hull proiuot'-1. 

li>>antr-j —i .iloncl Vv. ll. Wood, to 
ranklrinii I4th I'-larcb, I8<j8, vice Col. '1‘. 
Sliuldnani, decca.srd. 

Ditto --I.icutcinnt.CobiiiolIl..Sissinure, 
to rank from 14tli Alurcli, vice Co¬ 

lonel T. bhiildliani, o'ereased- 
h'l stNoItve Major P. Ten- 

Ion, to ruiik from l-Jth .itiirch, 18138, vice 
Cidoncl T. Sbuldhum, ilcccadcd. 

Captain J. Corlitdd, to rank 
iVoin 141 ll Millch, 18138, vice Colonel T. 
hb'ildii.nn, deceased. 

i'ljatiirif. —Lieutenant—Colonel T. A. 
Cu'ube, to rank lium ‘iUth April, 1888, 


vi'- * LiiMitenaiit-Coloiiel R. T. .Seyer, de¬ 
co.ised, 

If'/A Nfitire fufniftr’/ —.Major IL 
Ros.s, to r.iiik from ‘Jdib April, 1.SI3, vice 
Lieutenant Colom-I it 'l'..S''Yer, dci eased. 

Ditto —Captain C. G lie, to r-nik from 
2e|li \pril, 18.J8, vire Lieiit.—Colooel K. 
T. Seyer, Deceased, 

D.v/o. — Lieiifeniiiit \Y. TTore, to rank 
from 2i)lli April, 1888, vice Lieiilenriiit- 
Colonel R. Seyer, deceased. 

tVitb .iu/jHSl — Infant rtf. —Major 

'I'. .M.iddurlk to be Lieut. Col. vice R. L 
J3jek.son ictired, with rank from the i4th 
June, 1888, vice W. C. Baddeley, C. B. 
]>rumufeil. 

loth Reyf. A. 7. - Captain D Priuf,le 
to be Major, Lleiileuaiit W. I'olcy to be 
Captain of a Company, and Ensign b'l e- 
deink Sander to lie Lmiiteiiant, from the 
LUii June I88.‘i. in Riicecssioii to T. Miid- 
dock jiromoled. 

iSit/r Iteyt. .V /.—Ensign .T. D. Ken¬ 
nedy to be i.ieutcnunt, from the "id of July 
1888, vice C. J. C. Collins deceased. 

87f/i lieyl.N, 7.—Ensign WiUiaiii Clin¬ 
ton Peter Collisou to be Lieutenant, from 
the 22d August iSJiJ, vice M. T, White 
transferred to the Invalid Lstublislimeiit. 

Jledn-cf/ Depart mint. -Assist 8uig. 
W. Glass, M. D. to be Siiigeon, vice T. 
Hciidi rson retired, with rank lioiu the 23il 
July l8:38, vice J. Biovvue deceased. 

Alleratinii of lianb.—Isl N. Infan~ 
try.- - Id. Col. B. Sissinore, Major P. 
Tiiloo, .and Captain J Coiiicid ; to rank 
from dill Eeb. 18138, vice Lieut. Col. ll. 
].. Dickson, retired. 

^th N. Infantry.-~\X.-Co\.''V. A. Cob- 
be. Major R. Ross, (Captain C. Gale,and 
Licnt. \V. flore ; to rank from I4tb March 
1883, vice Lt.'Col.W.IJ, Wood,promoted, 

'i'Afl N. Infantry ,—Ll.-i'ul. H. Wall, 
Major C. I3’0. Apfiii, CaptaiiPG. Irvine, 
and Llent. MHcadam ; to rank fruin2ith 
A pill 1848, vice Lt.-Cul. 11. T. teycr, 
deceased. 
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Medical DepartMont. —AUcration of 
Rank ot Siii'^cuiis.—T II. llarkcr, to 
rank irotii4tl) Jnuc 1829, vice T Hcnrler- 
aun, ret. ; !•'. S. ditto J2th 

June 1829, vice J. J. T'orbcs, M. D, 
dec. ; W. S. Charters, M. D, ditto 28fli 
July U29, vice S. Durham, ret.; K. 
Marqnecii, ditto 7tli Anjjust 1829, vi< e 'T. 
Hayley, invalided ; J. Cr>iilter, ditto I9th 
August 1. 29, vice 11. ^Vllliam», rd. ; \V. 
Cameron, ditto ItJth Sept. 1829, vice T, 
Yeld, deceased ; J. Clark, ditto 27th 
Scqit. 1829, vice A. tStratton, deceased ; J. 
Hutchinson, ditto l''th No\. Ib29, vice J. 
Drierioii, ret. ; W. ftlonhjomerie, 9th 
Dec li'29. \ice R. I'alter.son, 3’!. D. dec.; 
C. \V. VVelclnnan, (dec.) ditto 4th March 
I8!l(t, vice Uaj, dcceuseit; J. Critlitlvs, 
ditto 1 Ith May 1889, vice J. Kallonlield, 
ret.—J. M. lodd, ditto lltli iVlay IfJitt, 
vice J. Caslell,* red.—tJ. (3. McPherson, 
ditto 24t]i July 18:10, vice J. Smitli, dec. 
—J. K. Hoyle, ditto 29th July J^30, vice 
J. Adam, M. D., dec.—11. (intliric, M. 
1), ditto 15lli Auk- IKIO, vice 1*. Mathew 
dec.—J. Graham, M. 1)., ditto 11th Sept. 
J8:i0, vice C E. Everest, ret.—J. Forsyth, 
ditto IHth Nov. 1830, vice P. Hietoii dec. 
—J. Johnstone, M. 1)., ditto 21.‘'t January 
J8;il,viee A. Ogilvy, ret—T. S. Child, 
ditto l8th A [iril 1831, vice J. Woolley, 

dec_J. Morton, ditto7th May 1831, vice 

C'. Hunter, dec.—M. Ni.sbi t, M. D , ditto 
14th June 183), vice W. Leslie, M. D., 
dee.-G. Waddcdl, M. D., ditto 16th 
June li-Sl, vici' D. Todd, ret.—A. K. 
Jiick.soii M. D , ditto 18th June 1831, viee 
W. Hassell, M. D., ret.—A. Davidson, 
M. D , ditto ISth July lh:il, vice D. 
l{.arnsny,dec.—C M. Macleod (invalided) 
ditto 14tli Nov. 1831, vice E.Muston.ret.— 
J. S. Poke, ditto 27th Nov. Isill, vice 
C. S. ileyncs, dec.—T. E. Dempster, 
ditio 2d .March 1832, vice R. Liriiond, 
dec.—W. Ifuinilton, M. D., ditto 9th 
April J832, vice J. Manly, ret -R. 
M. M. ThoiiKsoii, ditto 2:kl April 1“32, 
vice C. M. Macleod, invalided,—T. 
Drever, M. D., ditto 27tli May J8J2, 
vieo J. M. Macro, dec.—A. Pi in¬ 
gle, M. D., ditto I4th June 1832, vice 
A. Dickson, ret.—W. Grime, ditto 3d 
July 1832, vice C. W. Welchman, dec. 
—B. Bell, ditto tith July 1812, vice A. 
Wardiopder —W. Mifchelson, ditto 27tli 
December l;i32, vice J. A. D. Watson, 
dec. 

AssiGVMfiNT OF Rank.**. 

PegimeaH of Artillery. —2d Lieutenant 
Thomas Giuy,25t!i July 1833,in succe8.sion 
to 1st Lieutenant W.T. Guwett deceased. 

Ditto Lfcjiitenant William Timbrel!, 
29th July 1833, in succession to Captain 
T. Marshall deceased. 

btk September, 1833.—Promotion.— 
!*< JRegt, ‘N, /.—Ensign F, Raleigh to be 


Lieiitt'n.iiit, from tbe 30tli August, 1833,* 
vice J. V Ijiivv traiisfcircd to the Pension' 
Esiahlishiiieiit. 

7M Regt. S T. - En.sigii S. C Starke 7 
to be Licutciiiiiit. from the 1st Sept. InS 
vice A. Arabiii de. e,i.sed. 

Itegiim nlrd liaiik is .isaigned to tlie 
undennentioned Oilirer, broUf;ht on tlic 
etrociive strength of the luf,njli> on this 
Establisliiiient, from the d.ite u.vpic.ssud 
ojqiosite to his name ; 

fnjnatry _Ensign J . II. I'crgnsson, 2il 

August, 183:1, in sneression to Major 
GL-iiend (Cohmel) T, SJiiildham de(•ea^ed. 

The iiiidcrincittioiied Ollicer i.s promo* 
ted to till' rank of captain )jy Brevet Irom 
the date t-tpie.s.scd opposite tolii.s name : 

7M Reyt. N. /.—Lieutenant Joseph 
Leverton KevcH, tith .liigiist, 18:W. 

'I'lie undcruu'iiljoiieil .Acting Knsigii.s 
arc promoted to the rank ot En.sign to till 
vacancies in the Intantry on this Ksta* 
bli.slimeut, from the date* expre.s.std op¬ 
posite to tlicir naine.s: 

l?if ‘unfry ~\\ I). V.in lloimigh, 2d 
July, 181.1, ill .succession to Captain J. S. 
Pilts deceased. 

J. C. Phillips, 4th July, I833, in siifce,s- 
sion to Lieutenant J. J. Kiiduck ri .s.gncil. 

lat/i September, 18:D.—Pruvh i ion : 
—6i><A Jieyimeiit Native Infantry.— 
Ensign William Swaimaii to be Lieu¬ 
tenant, from the 24th August, Itkkl, vice 
A. .M. Methveii, deceased. 

Regimental rank is a.s.sigiicd to the 
undermentioned tltfirer, brought on the 
eireciive strength of the Infantry on this 
Establishment, from tbe date expressed 
op]iosiU‘ to his name : 

Infantry. —Frederick Hill 
Han trey, Hlh August 18:13, vice Ensign 
T. W. Home, of the Infantry, resigned. 

APPOINTMKNTS. 

Appointments '—Colonel John Tomb® 
of tbe Cavalry, to the Command ol tho 
Raipootariah Field Force, with the rank, 
ofiliigadicr Wilson deceased. 

Surgeon David Woodbiim to be Garri¬ 
son Surgeon aud •Medical Storekeeper at 
Agia, vice Suigeon Garden appointed a 
Presidency Surgeon. 

‘lid A’lgust, 1833.—Lists of Rank of 
Cadets of Engineers, Artillery, Cavalry, 
and Infantry, and of Assistant Surgeons, 
appointed for the Bengal Presidency. 

For the E’flymeers.—To rank Irom the 
8tb December 1831, the day of passing 
their Public Eramiuation, provided they 
sail on or before the following dates; via. 

N. C, Macleod,.... 14th August, 1833, 

J. Spens,.26th June, 1833. 

W. Jones.12th August, 1833. 

For the Artillery To rank from tho 
14th Dece-mber 1 a‘13, the day of passing 
their Public Examinatioo, pn^yided they 
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sail from Gravesend on or before the 14tb 


June J3ii3. 

J. Rogers, Vansittart, sailed 2d March 
1833. 

J. W. Kaye, Protector. 

H. E. L. Tliiiillier. 

For the Cavalry.^To rank from the 
date of the sailing of the Ship on which he 
embarked. 

J. ti. L. M. Toone, Castle Huntly, 
sailed 27th Feb 1833 

For the hifantry —To rank from the 
I4th June 1832, after J W Mitcliell. 

J S. D. Tnllocli, Hooghly, sailed 3d 
December 1832. 

To rank from the 14tb December 1813, 
the day of p*i.ssing their Public Exatnina- 
(ion, provided they sail on or before the 
14tli June 183J. 

R. Robertson, 

W.H. Tombs, Castle JEfun/Zy, sailed 
27th February 1833. 

T O. Leith. 

G. D. Mercer. 

T C. Biicb, Vansiltart, sailed 3d 
March 18-‘)3. 

To rank from the 2*lh January 1833, 
the day of his attaining his I6th year 

T T. Tucker. 

Assistant Surgeons — To rank from the 
date of the sailing of the Ships on which 
they embarked, and in the following order, 
vis. 

J. G. Vos, M. D., para, per Thalia, 
sailed IBtii December 1832. 

J. 11 \V Waugh/ Hooghly, sailed 2d 
December 1832. 

D. W. Nash, Ganges, sailed 6th De¬ 
cember 1833. 

J H. Dallas, M. D., Duke of York, 
sailed 13th January 1833. 

CapUin Henry Walter Bellew, of the 
66thJ^egiment Native Infantry, to be a 
DeprAssist Quar. Master General, vice 
Lieut, and Brevet (^apt Fisher, appoint¬ 
ed Assist to the Govr. Genl.’s Agent on 
the N. E. Frontier. 

Mr. N. C. Macicod admitted to the 
Service, in conformity witli lus appoint¬ 
ment as a Cadet of En^neers and promo¬ 
ted to 2d Lieutenant.-^ate of arrival at 
Fort William '7th August I''33. 

The underinentionea Persons appoint¬ 
ed Assistant Overseers in the Department 
of Public Works, on the Salaries allowed 
for that rank :— 


Mr. P. Blunt to the 10th Division, 

Mr J. IMitnish to the 10th OiTmion., 

Mr. £ Hughes to the 1st 1‘ivision. - 

Appointments in the Medical Depart' 
ment, consequent on the decease of Sur¬ 
geon John Browiie, :Jd Member and Offi¬ 
ciating 2d Member of the Medical Board. 

Superintending Surgeon Joseph Lang^ 
stall*(now OtSciating as 3d ''ember.) to 
be 3d Member of the Medical Board from 
the '3d July. 

Surgeon John Marshall (now Officiating 
as a Superintending Surgeon,) to be Sn- 
perintending Surgeon on the Establish¬ 
ment, vice Lang.itotY appointed a Member 
of the Medical Board. 

llis Lordship in Council is pleased to 
sanction an Exchange of Appointments 
between Assistant Surgeon Henry Cbap- 
uuui, attached to the ( ivil Station of 
Bareilly, and As.sistanti Siirgeuii W. 
Rhodes at Cheera Poonjee, subject to all 
the contingencies to which the Experi¬ 
mental Sanatorium at the latter place is 
liable. 

Scijeant Samuel Webb, of the Town 
Major’s List, admitted to the benefits of 
the Pension sanctioned by Minutes of 
Coiindlof the lltli January 1707, and Ge¬ 
neral Orders dated 5th February l830, sub¬ 
ject to the confirmation of the Hon’ble Uie 
Court of Directors, with permission to 
reside and receive his Pension at the Pre¬ 
sidency. 

30M August, 183.3.—The Governor 
General in Uoiiucil with the sanction of 
the Court of Directors appoint Mr. Her¬ 
cules Skinner to the Military Service of 
His Highness the Nizum. 

Assistant Surgeon John O’Dwyer to 
the Medical duties of the Civil Station of 
Chittagong, vice Goodeve. 

Surgeon Francis Seymour Mattliews to 
Officiate as Presidency Surgeon, on the 
departure for Europe of Surgeon Charters, 
M D. 

M^or Honywood to Officiate as Super- 
: intending of ine Mysore Princes, during 
IVIcgor Caldwell’s absence from the Presi¬ 
dency on duty. 

btk September 1833. — Appointmekt. 
—Assistant Surgeon George Forbes, M. 
!>., to the Medical duties of the Civil 
Station of He^ellee, vice Menzies about 
to proceed to Europe. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF. 

XXMOVAL AND posTiNOs. Colonel C. S. Fagan, C. R, from the 

Head Quarters,Simla2<HhJul^—hrU 61st to the 87th Regt N, I. 

S dier General J.* O’llnlloran, C. B., from Colonel J. A. P. Maegregor, from the 

»26th to the SGth Regt. N. I. 37th to the Slst Regt. N. 1. 

Colonel W. H. Wood (new promotion,} Lieut. Col. J. Dun, (on furlough) from 
to tha 25th Regt. N. I. tlie 37th to the 2&th Regt. N. L 
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t* (new promo- 

tjon) fo the :)7th Uofjt N I. ^ 

*^2d July 18:3:}. - l^H'iilonnot Gt-ocral 
tr. I roh (on rtirhwi{{ii) r.oni the ^Ctls to 
the Nlfh Re^t. N. I. 

Coloni'l J, Robertson Cnew proinution} 
tothe 4filh IteiTt. N. I. 

I ieiit. Col. VV. Kennedy from the 4!st 
to fIie4Jth Regt. N I. 

Lieut, Col. 15, Sissinorc (new prouio- 
lioti) to file 41st Regt. IS. I. 

!.■?< Ant/ffst, —Lieut. Col. J. C.uil- 
fielfl. r. U., (oil fmloiigh; from the 4tii to 
tile 15(1 Regt. Regt. L. C. 

l.i.oit. Col.C. P. King (new promotion) 
to Hie 4th L. C. ^ 

.'i/A ,4 jrgjf'*?, !'<•<{. of Ar- 

t'llerij. fieiit E D’A Todd, fioni Uio 
5id I’rooi) 2il Rrigiideto the 3d L'oiiiuaiiv 
3<i Dattalion. 

Lieut. J D. •Shnfcespear, from the .^d 
CeiiipntiySd Battalion tothe Sd Troon 2d 
Iji i^’nde. 

Auouisty \^'^.~MediraI Depart. 

—Slug. VV, Pindon, fmm the li'Jd 
to life 3'Jth llegt N. 1. 

Snrg .1 Atk’iison, (on furlough) from 
the liOth to the 62d llegt. N. I. 

A.ssist.Surg A Wilion, from the 39th 
to the fi2d Rcgt. IS. 1. 

eiM.it. Snrg. j.S. Sullivan, (on fur- 
tough) from the 62d to the 39th Uegt, 
N. I. 

A.siisl. Surg, W. Bogie, W, D., (on 
furlough) from tlie 3d Louul Horse to the 
Joih Regt. N. 1. 

A.'^sl'it. Surg. P. II. Fisher, (ou fur¬ 
lough) 1othe5f)th llegl. N. I, 

Assi-st Siirg. A. iionderpon (on fnr- 
Jotigh) to the 4lst Itegt. N, 1. 

\^th Avfjust, lieyimmf of Ar- 

tiUery. - Lieut, (r. IL Swioley, from the. 
1st Coni.dtJi, to the 4thOom,3<i Battalion- 
Lu'.iit. II. liutlieiford,froinlhe41h Coin. 
3d to the 1st Com. 4th Battuiioti, 

‘JOi/i eS-i, - lu/hntt’y.—Eovgtt 

VV. P. ILuiiiiierslcy, from the 4lst to the 


-A. If. Rms to the •I2d fl. I .-H. B. 
Walker to the Left VV''iMg Eiiro{)ean Be- 
giri’.ent — J. Mori-ir.'inn to the3CtI> N. t, 
- J. G. Gaitskell to the t;th N. L—O- 
Slvdirp to the t&th N. I.—M. E. Sherwilt 
ha the i'd N. I.—11, Hunoitli to the 39tfi 
*'t- George to the 17th N. 
I,-—11. Luing to the 27lh N. L 

AuyuHty 1633.—Colonel I'itlnjor 
Gciienil) ;'irA. Knov. IC C, B.,fro<ii 
the 3d to the 7lh Regiment l.ight Ca¬ 
valry 

Colonel fj. Thomson, lroniit<the 7th tt 
the :)d hegiiiu-iit f ight Cavalry. 

Lieiifeuont Colonel S. H. Tod, (on 
fuilough) from the Mh tothe 7Jd Regt. 
Js. 1, 

Lieut. Col. R, Wyatt, from the 2?d. pj 
the 6tli Regt. N. I. 

Major W. Puttie, of the 1st L. C., is 
directed to join and do duty wilh tho Bth 
Regt L. C. 

Snrg''f»> 1^. Rentou, from the 32d to the 
7th :.egt,N I, 

Surgeon W. Mitchelson (new promo¬ 
tion) posted tothe 23d Itc^. N . I,, 
to do duty wilh llie Nusseroe B.i(talion, 
nntii the 1st of Novemher 
APJ»OrNT.y!KK'P. 

flearl Quarters, tlimla, \7th Juhj, IA3.3. 

Mnjjr Geiieraltho Honotable John Rarn> 
say, whose npjniiotinent to the Stall'in 
Bengal is notijied in General t)rdcr.s tiy 
Government ofth.‘ -1th instant, is appoint¬ 
ed to the cunnnund of the Meerut Division 
of the Aiiny from the 1st prosimo. 

3’hc Comqnander in-Chief enanoi allow 
Major General Sir Samfoid VV'hittinglinin 
to unit the Stall' of the Army in India 
witaont thus pnblicly expressing hia re¬ 
gret at losing tlm valuable uidnnd as- 
8i.4tance of so able, sscaloits, and noto¬ 
rious a cotidjntor, and an Oliicer wl|||^a 
invariably riven him eueh supportWthe 
discharge of his duties ns Cominauder-ii). 
Chief 

VGth Julu, 161.3,—/l/)/>rtt'»Rmew#s.—6U2 
N T - Lienloriunt P, P. Turner 


Ensign^ 

33d Begt N. I.—The undermentioned 
Cornet and Ensign posted to the Curp.s 
specified opposed to their res|>ectivo 
names. - Cornet E. I. Robinson tothe 
7th Regiment Light Cavalry, - Ensign ,A, 
Martin to the 47th N. I.—R. N. Raikes 
to the 3tith N. L—W. II. L Bird to the 
12th N. L—VV. VV. Steer to Ihc^th jV. 
1.—U. Price to the 65th N. I,—L T. 
Forrest to the 40tli N-1 —(1. J.Brielzek© 
to the 49th N. I —O, P. Wish to Uw 60th 
R. I.-J. T. Harwood to the 68th N. 1. 
H. T. Combe to the Right Wing Euro- 

S eap Keginient-—O. PaUton to the 56th 
I. I,—H. S, Stewart toUie S^thN. 1, 


pointed adjutant 

23if July; l»t53 —Tlie appointment of 
Lieiitennnt (then Ensign) Piiterson, of the 
5i)th Kegt N. L, on the Madras Estn- 
blifihmont, to be Aide-de-Canip to Briga¬ 
dier General Smith, as notified in G O.. 
of the 271h December 163H, is to havo 
eSect from the 10th of that nionlh, the 
date on which he joined the Brigadier Ge¬ 
neral. 

29fA Jw7y,1833.—A Regimental Order 
of the 20tn instant, ^ appointing Ensign 
O M, Hill to otiUiate as Inter, .and 
Quarter Master to the 17tb. JN, I. pvn- 
firuied. 
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WthJulff, 1633.—57/A Jtegiment Na¬ 
tive Infartlry .—Lipiitcnant L Hone to 
be Adjutant, vice Smith, who 1ms been 
permitted to resign the aiuminltneut. 

UstJuItf, 1833_Sub Conductor AIpt- 

ander Bethane re-posted to tike Alla* 
habad Magazine. 

'So? Augitat^ 1333 --The Cawnpore 
Division Order appointing Assistant Sur¬ 
geon J. G Vos, JVI. D , to like Medical 
charge of the Left \Ving67ih Regt. N. 
1 . at Bandaiij confirmed as a tCin|'.orary 
arraiigeintnt. 

Appointment —17/A Regt N /.—En¬ 
sign O. M. 11 ill to be Interpreter and 
Qiiai'ter Master, vice Wood promoted. 

y/A Avgust, 1833 —Scrgeaikt Samuel 
Steele, of the Saugor Maguzine, np)>oiat'- 
«d an Assistant Overseer io the uepurt- 
ment of Public Works, vice Williams re- 
Ukanded to his Corps. 

16/A Augusi,lhdiB. —4fl/A Regt.N. /.—• 
Lieutenant H.C. Reynolds tobe^djn. 
tant, vice Hannay who resigns the ap¬ 
pointment. 

Gid liegf. N /.—Ensign W. Bridge to 
he Adjutant, vice Smith, who resigns the 
appoinlineut. 

Apothecary J. Pnrkis removed fnnn 
the Hospital of Bis Majesty’s 3d Hegi- 
mentof Foot, and po.sted to that of the 
European Regiment at Dinapore. 

19/A August, 1833. ~ A.ssis1aikt Surgeon 
D. Russel, M. D apiminted to the lOth 
Regiment Light Cavalry. 

27/A August, l‘-33.—Corporal Edward 
Donnolly, of the Europeatk Regimeot, 
promoted to be Sergeant, transferred to the 
Town-Major’s List, and appointed to the 
Commissariat Departnkont, in the room of 
IHcMnliin, remauded to the Artillery 
Re|i|aeiit. , 

4H|s August, l^S3.—Assistant Surgeon 
S.^wiikbolt, nt present doing duty with 
His Miyesfy’s 3'st J'’r.giment, appointed 
to the Medkcal charge of the Left Wing 
67th N. I., at Baiidah. 

29/A Avgust, 18-13,—Quarter Mastee 
Sergeant William Kirkland, oftlie64tik 
Native Infantry, appoit^ilcd Sergeant Ma¬ 
jor to tliat Corps, vice Creightou, 

Sergeant J. Brown, of the 3d Company 
Ist Battalion of Artillery, transferred to 
the Town Meyor’s List, and appointed 

S uarter AJa-ster Sergeant to the6-iui Regt. 

. I. vice Kirland. 

Sergeant M. Foster, of the European 
Begiment, transferred to the Town tV; a. 
jor's List, and af>poioted Quarter Master 
Sergeant to the 35th N. i,, vice Tagg, 
and directed to join at Jmnaalpore. 
FciaLotirm. 

Lieutenant George Urquhart, of the 
C5th liegt, N.I., permitted to proceed to 
Europe on furlougu, on account of his pri¬ 
vate affairs^ 


Captain W. I*. Welland, of the .Vith 
Regiment Mative Infantry, periniKed to 
proceed to SinJiapore ami eieiitually to 
Van Dieuiaii's l.iiud, nn Medical Certifi¬ 
cate, for eighteen months. 

The irodcrmentioned O.Ticers permitted 
to proceed to Europe ou furlougn, on Me> 
dical Certificate ; 

Major Richard Benson, of the lUh 
Regt N 1, iin.l Military ."'erretary and 
Ai<le-dp.C'amp to the Governor Oeneml. 

J-ieiitenanl Thomas Edwuids, of the 
Begimeul of Artillery. 

Suryeon William Seton Charters, M* 
D., Officiating Presidency Snigeon, is 

I kermitted to proceed to Europe, on fur- 
oagli, on Medical Cettificaie. 

Lieutenant A. G. F. J. Yoannhnsband, 
of the 3.)th Regt N 1., is permiUed to 

R roceed to Van Dieiuan’s Land, via the 
laiiritins on Medical Certificate, for 
eighteen months 

Lieutenant Daniel Bemficid, oftiie odth 
Regt. N. 1. permitted to proceed fo Eu-. 
ropeon furlongh, on Medi«.d t'ertifir ate. 

Assistant .Surgeon Gi-orge Smith, of the 
Medical Depailment, permitted to pro. 
ceed to Van Diernan’s Land, via the 
straits of Malacca, on Medical Ceitificate 
for two years. 

Lieutenant John Bracken, of the i9fh 
Regiment Native Infantry, permuted to 
proceed to Europe on fui-lough, on Medi¬ 
cal Ccrtiticatb. 

COURTS MARTiar,. 

At a European Gen. C. M. assembled 
at Dinapore on t!ie 21st of J.'iimaiy 1B3 
Private t.ubin W'jrner, of the Enr. Regt. 
was airaigiied for having, at Diuapore, on 
the Ibth of Dec. 1333, assaulted with a 
Bludgeon, and inflicted several wounds on 
the head of a native named Benuck,uf 
which wounds the said Benuck, died soon 
after the same night. 

The Court found tJie prisoner guilty 
of the charge preterred against him and 
sentenced him to suffer death, by being 
banged. 'I’he Commander-in-Chief ap¬ 
proved the sentence but commuted it into 
transportation. 

Ata Native Gen. C. M. re-assembled 
at Liirkiiow on tlie 13th of June 1833, 
AliijaJlian Beg, Khidmutgar, Camp-fol¬ 
lower, was arraigned on the charge of 
having, in the Military Cantonments of 
Lucknow, on the 10th April 1833, unlaw¬ 
fully assaulted, and wilfully and malici¬ 
ously inflicted several wounds, vvith a 
sword, on the person of Budgerun, a na¬ 
tive woman. 

The Court found the prisoner guilty 
and sentenced him to suffer imprisonment 
with hard labonr on the roads, for the 
period of seven (7) years. His Excellency 
tiie Commaiuler-in-Chief approved and 
confirmed the finding and sentence. 
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At a Gen. G. M. re-a<isembled at Pnrt 
William ou the llth June Private 
James Kicliurdson, of His 'riajesty’sGd 
Kegiment, or Bulfs, was arraigned on the 
tfhan'C'of hiivinif deserted from his Itefri- 
inent, st tlioned at Berhampore, on the 
4th of Febrtjary IH33, when on duty on 
the I-alyiny Picket The Court found the 
pj'it'iner Giiilty of the crime laid to his 
ch(trp,e, ciudanti Iv-ivini; taken evidence of 
previous convictions, sentenced him to 
sutler solitary iinprisonment for twelve 
(I -J) Calender months. 

“Approved and CondrmeJ : but in 
consideration of the prisooer having, 
throngh some error of the Civil Au¬ 
thorities, been marched from J nugypore 
to Bhaugulpore, and thence to Ditiapore 
instead of direct from Jungyporc. to Ber< 
hamporo, and his consequent long Gon- 
finenient previously “to trial; his subse¬ 
quent conAnemenl is to be limited to six 
t.'alendar months, from the date of tiie Or¬ 
der publishing the Court Martial ” 

At a Gen. C. M., re-ussemblcd at Port 
William on the llih June tS3,{. Privalo 
Nicholas Cusic, of His jAIajesty’s I6tli 
Foot, wa.s arraigned on the following' 
clnrge. 

" Highly unsoldier-like and disgrarefid 
conduct in having stolen a pair of Nan¬ 
keen Trowsers, and n. Shirt, the property 
of Private Thomas Orst, of the same Re¬ 
giment, on >n' about the t9th May 
Of which charge tiie Court fonnd the pri • 
aoner guilty and sentenced him to sntTer 
.solitary iinprisonment for the space of (6) 
six Calendar month-s." “ Approved and 
Confirmed.” 

At a Native (Jen. C. M., assembled at 
Barrackpore on the 9th July 1833, Sheik 
Kliodahux Sepoy, Sotb Regiment Native 
Infantry, V,as arraigned. 

” For highly rantinous conduct, in strik¬ 
ing the tJrderly llavddar of hia Cpinpa- 
ny, Asmid Ally, a blow on the head and 
then drawing his Bayonet upon him, at the 
same time and subsequently threatening 
to tiite his life, while in the actual pei* 
formance of hi« dnty,” upon which chargo 
the Court found the, pri.soner guilty, and 
sentenced him to receive three hnndred 
(300j liuslies on his bare back. 

The Court brought to the notice of 
the (Jommander-jn-Chief, the evident ex¬ 
treme youth of the prisoner, and his inex¬ 
perience in the service, and Sir E. Barnes 
Approved and Confirmed tlie sentence, 
leaving it to be carried intoeffect or «of at 
the discretion of Major General Watson- 

At a Gen. C. M.as.sembled at Ghaisepore 
on the loth of July 1833, Private Boa* 
Trueman,wf His Majesty’s S8th Regiment, 
was arraigned on the follwing Charges: — 

“ Ist. That in a house within Urn Military 
CantoDiaent of Gaaepore, in or about the 


month of December 1833, he did felonions- 
ly as.sult and wickedly, onlawfully and 
feloniously did carnally know and abase 
Marianne Willis, the daughter of Private 
Willis, of the 38lh Regiment, an infant, 
then under the age of 5 years. 

“ Sd. That the said Boa* Trueman 
did, then and there, feloniously attempt, 
nnlawf'illy and carniilly to knew and abuse 
the said Marianne Willis. 

‘'3d.—That the said Boaa Truemen 
did,in a Garden at. Ghazeepore, in or 
about the month of February IGOI, feloni¬ 
ously assault, and wickedly,nnlawfully, and 
feloniously did camailv know and abuse 
the said Marianne Willis. 

“ 4th. That the s-aid Boaz Tmeman 
d d then and there, n the s iul Garden, 
feloniously attemi t unlawfully and carnal¬ 
ly to know mid abuse the said Marianna 
Will.a 

Finding .—The Courtnpon the evid¬ 
ence before it, finds tile Prisoner Boas 
Trueman. 

On the Ist Charge, not Guilty, and ac« 
qnits him accordingly. 

“ On the 2d Charge, Gnilty. 

“ On the 3rd Charge, not Guilty and 
acquits accord ngly. 

“ On fVie 4th Charge, Go'Uy. 

Sentisnve —The Court Sentences the 
prisoner Boas'IVneaian, No. 8.‘6 Private 
in His Mtgesty’s 88th Regiment, to .suSer 
imprisonment for the period of two (2) 
years, in such place as llis Excellency the 
Conimauder-in-Chief may be pleased to di- 
rect. , 

Approved and Confirmed, 
(vSigned) E. BARNES, 
Comma nde r-i/i - Chief. 

"The Court begs leaie td recotumeral 
that at the expiration of tiie sentence, the 

5 ris.'mer be discharged with ignominy from 
lis ►tajesty’s Service.” 

At Gen. C. M. re-assembled atOhaze- 

t mre on Saturday tlie iSth of Jiilyl^aiJ. 
^rivate Bon/ Trueman, was arraigned on 
the charge having within the Military 
(Cantonment of Gazeepore, in or abont the 
month of March 18.13, violently and felo¬ 
niously iissanitifl Ellen Shields, Spinster, 
and then ond there, against her will, did 
Icloniotisly ravish and carnally know the 
said Ellen Shields. 

Not Guilty—Approved and Confinned. 
At a Eorop. (Jen. C. M. re-as.sembled 
at Rnrnaul on the 5th June 1633, Gnnner 
John Mnlcahy, 8d Company ‘2d Battalion ’ 
of Artillery, was arraigned on the charge 
that he, did on the 9th of May 1833, with¬ 
in tlie Military Cantonment of Kurmiut, 
feloniously, wilfnllv and of malice aibre- 
thought ninrder Michael 0'f.ong)i)in, 
Gunner of Artillery, by mortal wounding 
him with a Bayonet, of which wound the 
: said M. O’LoughUti died. 
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F^ndtnff —The Court, upon the evi- 
deuce before them, were of ot>inion, that 
IJie priiioner was not guilty of the charge 
of murder e rhibited Hgalnst him, of whirh 
they acquitb'd him : but fouud him guilty 
of tlanslanghter. 

The Court haring foiiml the prisoner 
guilty of Manslaughter, wnleneed*him to 
be transuorted as a Felon for life to New 
South Wales. 

" Ajiproved and Confirmed,'* 

At a European General Court Martial 
assembled at Fort William on the 17th 
of April 18'<3,of which Colonel T. Tombs 
of the Gth Uesft. L C, is President, 
< antdin \eil Stewart, of t’ne 72d Itoat 
N I. was tried on the following (. barges ; 
viz. 

Chijraes —Lst. For oppre-wion and 
abuse of his authority, wlieu in command 
of a'IVeasnre Escort, between Berltain- 
porc and llnngiHire, in having some time 
Dotw een the >;tb of January and the S^d 
February I • illegally caused corporal 

f iinislinient to be intlicted on Nnggo .''in.T, 
‘rang Dutt and Juhbur Sing, ,Scpoys of 
of the Tid Itegiment Native Infantry, 
withouttnal ; the siud pnoishment having 
also been inflicted with a rattan, and for 
very trjval ofleiwes, in b^^aull ol tho Re¬ 
gulations of tiie Service.” 

" 5iJ. For highly nnofficer-Uke and op¬ 
pressive conduet, m having, on the same 
occasion, entered a femnrk in the Cha¬ 
racter Book, of tho 6th Company 7"JJ 
ll^giraent Native Infualry, against the 
name of the a'luvo mentioned' Nug- 
go 8in% Sepoy, in these words : “ ill 
behaved, qnarrel.sonie, disobedient, and 
not trust i<worthy,” without any suifi- 
clent gronnds, and with a view to preju¬ 
dice and ir^jnre that seixiy already sntTer- 
>»g nnder the ill-treatment alledgcd in the 
la Charge '* 

’‘3d.*’ For highly nnhecomiog con¬ 
duct, in having on tjie same occns.on, cm • 
elly inflicted piinishmeut on Kurreemally 
Rhidinntgar m his service, and dismissed 
him witbont his wages; part of the sa d 
nnishiiieiit having been administered with 
is own bands, and part by a Drummer, 
with a rattan, by bis Captain Stewart’s 
order; in disregard of repeated Orders 
issned by authority, prohibiting ill-treat¬ 
ment of the Nativ«‘.s of 1 ndia. ”' 

Upon which Charges the Gonrt came to 
the following derission: 

Finding .—The Court, upon the evi¬ 
dence before them, do find as follows: 

" On the first Charge the Court find 
that the prisoner Captain Niel Stewart, 

, ,of the 7iil Regiment Native Infantry, 
£^bon in c'ommand of a I'reasiire, £.scort, 
^ diet ween Berhampore and Rnngpore, some 
time between the nth of Jannarv and the 
22d of Fi^ruary 183J, illegtdly cauaej 


Corporal panishinent to be inflicted on 
NdggoSing, IVaag Duttau l Jabber Hinr. 
Sftpoy i ofthe 7-2d Regiment Native Inltni- 
try, without trial; tie s-iid p’inif.iineiit 
having also b«i-n iufiicted wuh a rattan, ia 
breach ol the Regulations of tiie -Service. 
Of tlie rest of the Charge, tho Court ac¬ 
quit Captain Stewart.” 

*' tin he 2d 0barge, tho Co-irtfind tliat 
the prsmor Captain Niel Slewait, ofthe 
T-d Regim^'nt Native Infantry, did 
enter a rein trk in tho Oharaoter Bo'ik of 
of th‘’ Gth Company 7dd Regunont V.it'vo 
Infantry, againstthe name^ of tin: above. 
iTiontfoned Nuggo Sing Set my, in trv’.s'i 
words : " quarrolsyine, dis<»h ;tHont, and 
not trust worthy." I'h* t'o-nt ilnnot 
find that lie wrote the woids “ ill boiiav 
ed and the Co'irtacquit Capta'n Stew- 
ait ofthe rest of fha t, barge.’ 

“ t!ie;hl Charge, dm * ourt find that 
tho Prisoner antain Nh l '»towait, of tha 
72d Regimonl Native Infantry, is G lilty 
of uiibecomiag coudact, in ii iving on tho 
same occasion iivlicto-l punishment on 
Knrrefiin.diy, K'dimitgar in his sirvice; 
jiait of tlie. said pn.ii.shtuent having been 
administered with his own hands, and 
part by a Drummer, with a rafta i, by hi.s, 
C iptain Stew,1’s, order; bat the Conit 
acquit Captain Sinwartof the rest of the 
Charge ” 

Sentenen .—“ The Court Sentence the 
Prisoner Ca|><ain Niel Stewart of tho 
72d Regiment Native Infa.itry, to be se¬ 
verely and publicly rt-pfimjadeJ, in s<ich 
manner as the Comm irider in Chief may 
be pleased to direct.” 

Disap ptovecl, 

(Signed: E. BMINS'?, 

Co7tintnitft’!r i'l Chiefs 

Bemahics ay th*, Co-miuvnour-im. 
CutKP_Th e Commander in Ctiiefi.s en¬ 

tirely at a less to reconcile tlie consistency 
of the Finding of i lie Court, on the first ar¬ 
ticle of tlie Charge preferred against Cap¬ 
tain Stewart, with the amoiint ui puuisli- 
metit awarded. 

‘ The Court has found Captain Stewart 
guilty of illegally causing cormirnlpn- 
nishmeni. with a rattan, to be iiiuiotcdon 
three Sepahees, of the 79d Native In¬ 
fantry, and yet acquit him of abuse of 
antliurity; and do not enter in their 
sentence, into any justification or pallia- 
tion ofhis conduct, to warrant so inade¬ 
quate A punishtneot as that which has 
been awarded: neitlier is there one 
particle of evidence oo the face of the 
proceedings, in proof ofthe necessity for 
the illegal punishment inflicted on the 
three Sepahees. 

sflli 

Tho Commander in Chief is ready to 
admit that tlierc are ertreine oases of Mu¬ 
tiny, or high insubordination, when an Of¬ 
ficer i]a Command, hot being armed with 
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the power of the la\v, is compplled for the 
duo preec-rvetiouoi'hiH cintiiority a.iil (]!<)• 
ciijlinoj and tlie execution oi' tiio service 
winch is eiitrasted to him, to resort to 
pi'oni|jt measures not warranted under 
ordinary circuHHtanves ; the illofrdity of 
which measures inayWo jnstn'ied hy iinpcr- 
rativft necessity. But the Com.tinnder 
in Ch ef cannot allow, th.it there existed 
any sucil riecessity in the ststo of th.» Ks- 
cort iniritT iJjpta'ti Stewart's Coniinnd, 
OL in the in lividu.il cases of the three 
Scpah-'cs concorned. 

'I he Sepoy Braay Dutt was piin'slied 
for iiot falling in, on tiie assembly of. the 
detsi'hm.nit. so quietly as he ought 

The Sepaliees Nnggo S'ngand Jubbiir 
Sing were punished for di.sobcdscarij 
ol orders, m bringing tlieiv Tattoos in 
to Camp con rary to ordurs ; but if d)S 
not upper very*clcar, that when these 
two even svere puriislied, they wore 
nware of the order in question, nor 
wh.it the precise nature of the order 
was; and with re.spect to Nugg,') Si’i;;. it 
svould seem, from a question pat to the 
eleventh witness on the prosecution (Sii-- 
badar l'’ys!e IClian) by Captain Stewart, 
t’li.it he was not pualshed for disobedieiice 
of the order before mcnlionod. 

In the lirst place, the order, wlutever, 
it was, was giiou out In a -very loose ui in¬ 
ner, as appears by the answer of the Pay 
ilavildar Dhnoneuh Sing, the TUi witness 
on the Prosecution, to the question. 

“ In what way were the orders to the 
Detacdimeiit promulgtited. 

Answer.—“ The Captain gave them 
personally to me : 1 reported tiiem to 
the Subadar and Jemndar ; an.d they 
proclaimed them in the Liii“S. This is the 
cM.stoin with orders of small inoinent.” 

1’he same Witness, page 4-t of the Pro¬ 
ceedings, says, he does not know if 
Nnggoo Sing and Jubbur Sing had perso- 
irailly received the order not to bring 
tboir Tattoos into Ganip. Subadar Pvao 
Kbm -says, page tid, " Nng.goo {^ng 
brought his Tattoo into Camp 3 or 4 days 
before the order wa;* issued, the other man 
brought his in on the same day it was 
issued and on being again asked, “ was 
it not after Jubbur Sing had been piini.sh- 
ed, that Nnggo Sing brought Us Tattoo 
inlo Cu’iip ?” 

Anawer.—“ Before.” , 

Question .—“ Did ha not bring in the 
Tattoo afterwards?" 

Answer —“ No, before.” 

■With regard to the nature of Bie or¬ 
der, the Pay H iviblar, who U a princi¬ 
pal witness,nays, page 35,"The Cap- 
tain asked himiJabbur Sing^ why .behad 
bovaht a' ‘ H orse against orders ?” 

The Subadar‘Fyae Khan is asked, 
page 67, *' Did yon receive or promulgate 


orders from Captain Sfcwsu't previous 
to reaching Rungpove, that the men were 
not to Triftoo.i ?” 

Tins goes to the actual pos,session of, 
and not the bringing Tattoos into Camp; 
the preponderaucf’of the evidence, how- 
ever,i3 lu f.ivor of the latter. 

It is cn.iteiided tlvil N iggo Sing was 

f >um.ihed for dis ibcdicnr.^ of the or.b’r ; 
Jilt the Coiiimindcr in Chief is at a losi 
to reconcile this with the import of thj 
following question put to the Siib\<l.ir 
Fyze IClmn, at Captain .Stewart’s recjuist 
page 65, viz. 

“ Were you not .stundiiig close to ni', 
and speaking to ine, when Nnggo Sing 
w,iu punished for putting my Grass-cutter 
on his Tattoo,” 

1 he Comtinnder in Chief has entered 
into these riutads in juslifiuation of his 
most decided opinion, th,it the Court was 
called upon to pronounce Captain Stewart 
guilty of the whale of the first Charge. 

^Wth respect to th" 'JI Charge, th© 
Court bceiTi .either to give ii.i credit to, or 
.S3tiin value on, the evideiie,© of Lieute¬ 
nant Bcatsoii, the Adjutant of the 7‘2d 
Regiment Native fufantry, the Sergeant 
Mijor of the same, Subad ir l‘\ze Rliitti, 
Jemadar }*iirsun Ditchit, and the Kota 
Havildur Dhootieah bing, all of whom 
give the Sepahee Nuggo Sing an excellent 
chiracter. 

The bergeiiot Major Richard White- 
head, asys, peg'* 61 “ho i.s remarkahle 
heyonil the generality of Sepahees for 
gob.d behaviour.” 

Uuder all tlie.se circumstances, the Com¬ 
mander in Chief o<im,o( but disaimrove 
of the Finding and Sentence of the Court, 
and shall feel it his duty to bring the 
Proceedings nnder the special notice tof 
the Governor General in Council. 

('aptain **<evy.irt will continue in arrest 
at large until further orders. 

The CoiniiQunder in Chief ^cannot dis¬ 
miss thi.s subject, without noti(5ing an as¬ 
sertion jmde. by Cafitain Stewart in his 
defence : viz “ tliat it has been proved 
to you that “ it i#a constant practice in 
the Company’s Service tp inflict uiinish- 
ment with a rattan. I believe there is 
not one of you present who has not him- 
self seen it dona.” 

The Commander in Chief cannot admit, 
that it hn.s been proved to be Uie cons!attt 
practice to inflict punishment, with rattan 
on Sepahees ; but that it doss appear 'in, 
evidence on the trial ofCaptain l^ewart 
that two nrnmmer.s of the T2A Regiment 
Native Infantry were so pnniHhed, much 
to the reprehension of Major Salmon, 
Commanding that Uepnient. 

Hie Cfuntnander in Chief calls upon 
Geiitfral Oflicers of Divisions and avparate 
Commands, to make the most nii;gfte en- 
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to-Captain Stewart’s nssrriion : 
and if they find any snrb practice as tliat. 
nibidcd to, exist, to take the most eftVe- 
tual means of suppressing it. 

MiscKLi-Aincoes. 

Sivifn \f\th .Ttthf, JiicntenHnt, 

K. T. Spry, of the 2tth Rcfft. N. 1 ,h 'V- 
inir lioeo prnnnorired fully qualified for 
the appointment of Interpreter, is exempt¬ 
ed fiom future examination in the Native 
Lann’-imt’es. 

IRSH.—During the 
■Ixsence of Head Oiiarters fiom the Pre- 
sidenev, all nonli- ations for extensiion of 
leave from Ofiieers, not bp!o(if;ing to the 
Presidency Division, who are on leave in 
Calcutta, are to be transmitted through the 
Assistant Adjutant fJeneril of the Army 
at the Presidenev, who frill send them to 
Commanding 0!fic<-rs of Regiments, 
to he forwaided through the regular chan¬ 
nel, or fin urgent cases) transmit them to 
Head Q miters direct 

2 M J.’ifi/I&IS.—The Commander in 
Chief tlesTes, that more attention be p«id 
to the H-Uh Article of the Articles of War 
for the guidance of i'is Muiesty’s Forces, 
than he observes frequently to occur in the 
Charges exhibited against Soldiers. The 
previous convictions alluded to in this 
Article, cannot form any part of the 
Charges preferred a<yainst a Prisoner ; all 
that is necessary is, that the Prhsoner 
alioiild have due notice of the lutention to 
pvoiIiiCR evidence as to previous convic.. 
tiona (or any other ofFcnces. 

His Excellency further directs, that tha 
notice he inserted at the foot on the back 
of thn copy of the Charge or CharKcs, 
which are famished to the Prisoner pievi- 
oiisly to his trial,with u detail of the fcimior 
convictions which are to he hronghtagainst 
him, but not emboilicd in the Charge. 

Officers Commanding Divisions will be 
careful to nuhlish in their Division Orders 
any directions cqnfnined in the Oeneral 
Ord^n issued tn Ilis Ma^jesty’s Troops 
in In^ia. which require to be attended to 
by the Officers of the«lIonorab]e Com¬ 
pany’s Service, who may serve a« Mem- 
b'TS of a Coart Martial on (soldiers of tlie 
King's Regiments; and it must be Jrept in 
mind, that they nre subject to the Annual 
Mutiny Act, which may at the time be in 
force, and not to the Mutiny Act for the 
Company's Soldiers, (the 4th Oeo. I'V. 
Cap 81J for Military ofiences; nlthough 
they are equally included in the (H'ovision.s 
of that Act, for the trial of Soldierh accti- 
eed of crimes which are Capita] by the 
Laws of England, and oifences against 
person or property, when the oireiiders 
arc above 120 miles from the Prearleocy. 

25M./«/« —Llenteoant J. C. Sage, 

of the Invalid EstablisluneBt, is permitted 


to n-sidc and draw his Allowances at the 
I’residency 

‘29^h Jult/, 1S,‘{‘{.— Major General J. 
Watson's Presitlenr.y Divi'iion Order of 
the 1 Jtli instant, direrling ('.idet W. II. 
Tombs to do rlufy with the 31.st Reg. N, 
1. at Barrackpo'-fi, is cniitirnied. 

rA)(/i .fui//, 1833.—Ensign J. C. D*.iii- 
gan, of the i9th Regt. N 1. having been 
y>rononored fully qualified for the appoint- 
uinnt of Interpreter, accmduigly exempt¬ 
ed from future examination in the Native 
languages. 

Cadet Jj. Pond, ntfached (o the Europ. 
Rcgt. directed to join and do duty with 
the r>:td Rest. ^ . I. at Mnllye, 

31*? l8'<3. ->iergpiint WiPianr 

D Berkeley, of tlie Town Majnr’.s List, 
nt present emploTcd us a TcBehcr in tko 
Free School of the Old Mission Gimrch 
in Calcutta, remanded *1 the Artilleiy 
Regimerit a.s a Sergeant 

19fh Auffusf, 1S 33 .—2d Lieutenant V. 
Fiyre, ot Artillery', directed to coniiuiie. 
doing duty with the 3d Battalion of Ar¬ 
tillery at Cawnpore, until the 18t Febru¬ 
ary next. 

Assi-stant Surgeon P. C. Hendermn, 
M D., directed to continue to do duly 
with the Detachment of Saitpers and 
Miners at Allahabad,until further orders. 

Avitu^t, 1833 —The Sirhind Di¬ 
vision Ord“r of the 23d instant, directing 
As-sustant Siirgfeon A. C. Duncan, M.D., 
to coiitiimc in Medical charge of the 9tJi 
Regt. r<. C., until t'ne 1st of October next, 
confirtned. 

7Tth August, 1R33.—Sergeant Major 
A. Cr‘'lghton, of the filth R"gt N. I., 
permitted to rejoin the 3d Ctmipany Ist 
Battalion of Artillery, in the rank he held 
jirevioHS tohis removal fi oiii tiiat Company. 

' Si'i/A d/igMs’?, 1833. - Captain R. Wyllie 
Major of Brigade at Cawnpore, will offi¬ 
ciate as Assistant Adjutant General of the 
Cawnjiore Division, during the absence of 
Captain iMackinloy. 

2fi? .?e;c?e?»5er. 1833. - The Presidency 
Division Order of the 13th nlt.iiiio. direct¬ 
ing Assistant Surgeons T. Cliapnmn AI. 
D., and J. 11. Dallas, M. D., to do duty, 
the former with Ilis ATajesty’s 3d Regi¬ 
ment or Buffs, and the latter with His 
Miycsty’s 49th Regiment, confirmed. 

The Mecrnt Division Order of the 
27th n timo, appointing Lieutenant H. 
Wilde, of Ilis Majesty's 13tli Light In. 
fantry, to do duty nt the Dep6t Landour, 
during the ahsence of Captain Cox and 
Lieutenant Graham, confirtned. 

Liewtenaut S.-Williams, of the 8th, 
permitted to continue, doing duty with the 
2i)th V, I., until the arrisw of the latter 
Corps at Delhi, when lie^ will proceed to 
join bis own Regiment et Kurnaal. 
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Ensign R. O. George, of the 7U», per¬ 
mitted to continue duin^ the 

J'lth Kegt. N. l.at Burruukpore, unlil tho 
Adth January next. 

Pensioned Sergeant John Goodal! jnsr- 
mitted to reside and draw his Pension nt 
lienares, and Pemionert Serpt ant William 
Wood pennitied to reside at Midnapore, 
and diaw his Pension from the Presiden¬ 
cy Pay Office, instead of at Dinapoie, 
bth September, —The Cawnpore 
Division Order of the ‘J3d nltimo, direct¬ 
ing Assistant Surgeon T, Smith, ft!. D,, 
ot the Sth Kejrt. L. C., to proci r-.l to Ban¬ 
da, and officiate as '’ivil Assistaut Surgeon 
at tiiat Station, vice Stewart deceased, 
confirmed. 

Lieutenant Colonel J. Anbert'.s Regi- 
tnrnfd Older of the 2uth ultimo, direct¬ 
ing Ensign J. T. Fergusson to act as In¬ 
terpreter and ttuaiter Master to the TOth 
N. T. during the absence on leave of 
Lieutenant ttercer, contirmed. 

Siipernuinerdry Krijigns J. S, D. 'i'ul- 
loch and ll. T. Edwards, attached to tlie 
&5th Reg ?J. I. ap |)0 nted to do duty, the 
fuimerw tlrthc 4dd Regt at Secrora, ami 
the latter with the 7dt!i N. 1. at AJiiaa- 
I’Ore. 

Apothecary J. Do»:glas directed to 
jo n and do duly w th Lieutenant Colonel 
Parker’s Detacti.tientof Artillery procetul- 
ing by water to «. awiii ore. 

GKNCRiVL onneus BY GOVT. 

( Omitted ai the former page. J 
August, I8‘l3.—Paragraph 3s of the 
Appendix to the Medical Regulations 
rescinded find, Commanding Officers in 
Camp or Oantonineut, wli^re a Superin¬ 
tending Surgeon may be pieoeni, autlior- 
iiifii to exercise their discretion in grant¬ 
ing Orders id such Medical .StalY 

Ensign F \V. Horne, of the Infantry, 
is permitted, at his own request, to resign 
tlie Service ol' the Hon’ble Co.in«niy 

1833—Paragraphs ot Let¬ 
ters Nos. 2d, 27 and 31, from the Court 
of Directors, under dates the 20tli and 
27t’i Man'll and P'tli April 1833, 

We have permitted Ensign William 
Henry Mussic, late of your Establishment, 


to resign the Servee — I'his resignation 
takes effect from the I6th Jijly',181 1. 

Letter rf<rW2/tii MarcA.—Pars. 1. 
We have pcnnitt.'d Lieutenant A. Canio* 
hell to retiiru his duly on your Lsta« 
hlisliinent In the month of April, 

2. We havepermilied Liciiicnaut Co- 
luiufl Robert L. Dickson, late of your 
JJst ihlishinont, to retire fiom the servico - 
H's retirement takes effect from the 4tb 
February, 1833- 

Letter dated lOtli April .—We have 

f iermitted Surgeon 1 hoiiias Wenderson, 
ute of yonr ‘'starilishmerit, to letire Irom 
the Company’s service. His retirement 
takes effect from the 4th June, Im29. 

The noiniiiution of Captain J. A,Crom* 
tnclin, of the Corps of I- ogineers, to 
S upe.riutend the Piiildiug of a Ghaut at 
Muttra, is cancelled; audthat otlicer ac¬ 
cordingly placed at the disposal of His 
Excellency the Commander in Chief. 

Lieutenant M. T White, of the 37th 
Regt N. r. having been deulureci inca¬ 
pable of I erforoiing the active duties of 
his I rofession, i.s nt his own rerpiest trans¬ 
ferred to tlio Invalid Estublishinent. 

Fort. V’iV'Kisn ; 2ltli August, ly,‘j.3—. 
Mr. Edward iMaybeiry of the I’eiisioti 
Establishinent ponnitted to return to Eu¬ 
rope on Medical CertiScalte. 

August 3»lth~The resiguafion of Lieti- 
tennut Samuel Mnllock, of the Corps of 
Engineers, cf his situation as an Assi«.fant 
Seci clary to the Militaiv Hoard, accepted. 

Lieutenant James Vansittart Law, of 
tSie Tst Rest- N. 1 at his own rfquest, 
transferred to the pension E.^tablisliuient' 
Captain Roxburgh, of the 30th ll.N. I. 
A ssi.stant to the Agent to the Governor 
General on the Nortli East Frontier, per¬ 
mitted to remain at the P.esidencyltdi 
tlie 16th of October 

.13#/* September, D33—The duties 
heretofore assigned to the Civil Assist¬ 
ant Surgeon at l*elhie, to he performed 
ill fiitiiie by the Gairiso/i Assistant Sur¬ 
geon, who in consequence will ^ceivo 
from the Civil Department, a rnontlily 
allowance of Rufees 103 in addition to 
his present salaiy. 


MILITARY BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


. BIRTHS. 

Aug. 3 Delhi, the I-ady of Capt. Thomas Polwhelo, 42cf Hegt. N. L, of a son. 

4 Cawnpore, the Lady Alexander Chalmers, E.sq. of a son ' 

6 Chowringhee, the Lady of Captain Sowell; of a daughter. 

11 Allahabad, the lady of tientenent colonel George Mooie, 57th N. I. of a son. 

16 Calcutta, tiie lady of Captain W. lleea, of a daughter. 

17 J^erut, the lady of Ensign and Adjutant Bristow, of a son. 

26 EV* William, the vVife qf W. H. Bogne, of a son. 

Mintra, the lady of Captain Alexander, of the 5lh light cavalry, of a son. 

80 Niffeeerahad^ the kdy of captain ll« W. Bellew, of a son. 
i 



gff ^TiUtartj Marna(^e& and Deaths. 

Sej f. 3 CalciUta, (he lR<ly of Capt I). T. Rirhar^^n; nf a (ian^hter. 

H Cnh'nlta, Iht; lady uf Bnsitni Newbolf. $ii|l|pisistanl coinnilssariate ^^aersl, 
of a sou. 

16 Bft'jgiitn^ee, the lady of Mr. .Ks'.i'itant Surgeon Temple, of a daughter. 

J9 Calcutta, Mis. John JeiiVins, ol'a son. 

MAIiRI.4Ci:S. 

Aug. 3 Muttra, Captain Ch^ap, major ori)rie.ade, to miss ITaniolt, daughter cf ma. 
jiir Harriolt, of the 6th light cavalry. 

10 Calciitla. William L'lhlou, 4l!>t N, I, to Marry Anne, daugliccr of 
Capt. Jamcf!, of the iletigal Army 

Sept, 2 ^Gba 2 «*eport', 160100.1111 J Gmnt, H. M. 3'th regiment, to Saiah, 6)iuth 
daughter of the late ^rchihald t'lilqiihoiin, esq. 

17 Chinsuiiih, M. A., Cbiirle.s, D. C. Adams, IJsq., H. M. f6th Regt. to 

Atneli.i 4nue, youii>fest ihiughler of the latt* .Su’ George Garrett. 

19 Chinsurah, ijieuleiMiit Blair, of tiie Bud', to Mi&s Loui^a 'Kilii«*h. 

20 M. A. George, P, Vuliaiiey, E‘q., Madras N. t., to iiorrictt, fifth duugb' 

ter of Uie late .Sir *Jeorgc* tJ.irrm, 


DKATBS 

Ang. 4 Sholapore, Lieiifcnant .Tolm Coi'ric Bowater, of the 2d Grenadier Regi¬ 
ment Native Infantry. 

9 Madras, J, Penman, esq. late a surgeon at th s presidency, aged 4'i 
years. 

3 Baioo Ghaut, Thus. Edward Spencer, eldest son of Mr. Conductor T. 
Spencer, of the Expense Magazine, Duni-Diim, aged i;i years. 

10 Saugor, the iiitmit dsnuhter of Lieutenant John l)e Fomduin, 5Gth N. I. 
figtd 4 months anil ihd.iys 

•11 Cnlcu ta, Lieii'eimiit f). S nw, of the H. C. .‘i llh N, I, to Alicia,the second 
diiiighter of S, fi. Boilcau, esq , register of native correspondence, late 
in the Persian otficei 

13 fh 'lu'dr, apolhecnry P. Hain! ton, aged r>0 years. 

,, All.t’iahna. Srijeant Alexaiult-r, McAIillnn, of the magazine eattiblisbment 
aged years. 

„ Kainptee, George Lenox, llie infant son of Captain J. C, Coffin, ag-ed 14 
days. 

17 Cawnpure, William Stacy Bowles, son of Captain W. Bnriion, as-sistnut 
coie.inis»ary general, aged J year and 10 laonths, 

19 Aliissorie, ■’I'aria l.oiMsa,thc intaut daughter ol Lieutenant C.Stewart, aged 

10 inoiithsand 7 days ’ , 

20 Banda, Charlotte A ugusta, the l.irty of ,A. W. Bcgbie, esq. C. S. 

24 < howringliee, the lady of Dr. VV'. S. Chaters, officiating presidency 
surgeon. 

24 Cawnpore, Lieutenant George Crofton, H. M. JCtli lancers, nged 2(> 


Delhi, ror. Edwards, Deptity Commissary of Orilnance- 
Chinsurah, Charlotte Adelaide, Wife of Ucuieiiant W. P. Atidin, aged 
17 yi-ars and 10 months. 

Kyouk PhyiV', Colonel W. I1.Wood,miIltary commandant in Arracaii. 

Fort WiUiain, Robert l.larry, the son of serJeant Hugh Carr. 
Meerut, Catharine, the infant daughter of K. Macqueen, Esq.^ •Surgeon, 


gmient, iHi years, seconas on or vv . 11. wmte, 4:.sq., ourgeun to tjjs 
(vlajtsty’s 16th Lancers. '• 

Calcutta, Lieut. Alfred AraWn, Brigade major aged 32 years, 
aiiis-soorie, Livut. James Stephens, of the I9lh NT. I. 

General liospital, Mrs. Christiana Levy, wife of staff Sergeant Low. 
GhSzeepore, Elizit Francos, the daughter of Dr. Butter, aged 1 year and 
9 motilhs. 


H Cawripoic, Charles Lisle Penrud-dockc, son of Captain William BuiL 
toiH Assistant Comtoisfiary General, aged d months and 15*dh^s. 

13 Chuna'*, Lieut. Colonel Auriol, Commanding the Garrisai or Chunar 
His gentleroan-liice niauncrs, liberality, and amiable disposition wiU 
long endear his memory to every person who served unde^is command. 



ABYKETISEMENT. 


British Lihrauy, Calcutta, Oct. 1st, 1833. 

Sfr. T, OSTl^LL lias much pleasure m liiinonncing by lai»t Ai rivals, tliu follow- 
inu litvv auu 

inSTINCUISHED WORKS 
coM.FCTro winr 

NAVAL AND MILITARY IIISTOIIY, BIOGRAPAY. Ac. 


TME COLl)STin<:A^r guards-,’ their Ovisin and Services from the 
formation of the l{ej;micut under Ueiieial M >»ick' to the Battle of wateibio, 

Willi Jo Eiuhollihhnu.‘ai>, “2 vols. «vo. huiidsoinely bound in cloth, (dedicated to 

“ An'ia.aluable and moat interestinjt military book. — (Anted berncejournal. 

“ .A woik full of ainii'cmcnt, besides being invaluable to Wi.nary men. — Jtme*. 

“ A riiohl valuable addilion lo the histoiy of our country.”— Olobe, 

II. 

STH, \V1 l.LIAM IIOSTK. Memoirs of raptain Sir William Iloste, Bart. 

R. N., including* Original Letters of Lord Nelson, edited fay Lady Harriett 
Hohte, fine Portiait,-2\ols, 8vo. .... , —— , „ 

“ It ill serves a place in every sailor’s, ay, and in every landsmans library. —* 

AVii nl und iWlitan/ (lanHe. . „ i ■ j 

** Asa piibl'c it may be reraaikeil that hts (,Str V in. rIo$tc) never plATinra 
aiiv tUiieip/isa ^vjthoui being rollowed by success* In short, says the brave and 
fKCJiuplisherl Sir .lahlocl iiienion, ‘*\veio 1 called upon to name any character 
AvhoM* (‘x.nii]>le the youth now rising in the Navy should take for their model, I should 
unhcsiUilinglv say Siii Willi.v.si Hostk.”—- Uniled Hervice Jimrnal, 

in. 

SIR DAVID BAIRD’S LIFE, by Theodore Hook, Esq. fine Portrait, 

2 vols. Wvo. .... . _ .•**• ri 

“ The military life of this great and good man is full of interest."—JoAii Sutf. 

IV. 

THE PORT ADMIRAL, by the author of « Cavendish," 3 vols. Post8vo. 26 
“ I’erhans in the English Language, there is not so vivid, so natural a description 
of n Mutiny—one so awinl in its crisis and its results, as is contained in this work."— 
Jlerald. ^ 

LAFAYETTE. Sarran’s (Private Secratary to the Genl.) Memoirs of 
GenciIII Laf.iyolte, with 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. _ ^ ..... _ ’■g,'. 

“ A most 111 leresting aud valuable work—interestingin every point of view.”— TinuiSt 

VT. 

THE LIFE OF A SAILOR, by Captain Chamiar, R. N., 3vols. Post 8vo, 

“ Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
j Survey our empire and behold our home.”— Syron. 

VTI. ’ 

MEMOIRS OF LOUIS 10th, translated from the French, 2 vola. PostSvo. * 

“ W<' have not for a long time perused any work from which we have derived more 
ninnsement and interest.’*— Metivjiolitan. 

VIII. 

THE UNITED .SERVICE JOURNAL, or Naval and Military Ma^- 

zine enlarged, published monthly, .... ’ *..« .per No. .3 

IX. 

THE RIFLE BUIOADE. TWENTY-FIVE YEARS in the Rifle 

Brigade, by the late Ctuai'ter-jMaster Surtees, 8vo. ■ . . • 

' ' X. 

ADVENTURES ih the Rifle Brigade, by Captain J. Kincaid, 8vo. . 

XI. ’ 

ANTWERP*. Journal of an Escorbion to AnWfevp, during the Siege'of 
the Citadel in Dfc. Iti82, by the Hoh. C. S. W. with Views and a Plan, fcap. 8vo. _ 
« Captain Womley has succeeded in presenting a most lucid, and graphic sketch 
of the Mihtaryiterations and ihcidental eventa of that rwharliable aflhta.”—CeitrC 
JourtiuL 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


RTiles—An Old Sub—W. C.—\ CoNDU<JTOit-.ind Nos. 2 ami 3 of tlu* Oroins, 
have all been rpceived, but we know not vlieti to promise (liein iiisertiun. It ha.s 
happened on both occasions of o-ir appearaii.'e, that, after we 1 i ive siirnified an inteti. 
ti(»ii to publi.sli aitides sent us by particular frieuds, able and interesliii:' papers liave 
reached us from .strange liands ; anl fedin>f auiions to give a iirelereuce to new 
adherents, the latter have taken place of the foiiner; alsvays, however, with otir 
tiiemls’ consent. If oiir readei.s will raf r back to the Noijck io Coimii.spo.sDENTS in 
No T[. they will find that »ery few of the papers there promised are now inst ated ; 
while, on liie other hand, several articles ol interest ii)t tlieii announced are yet 
idlowt'd a place. This is a practice we hold it prudent to ret tin. f 

m 

Favoritism;—C’aitai.n of I.VFA.Vrp.v —\bijsks of I’ATRovtr.i. — As Ol.D .kii- 
Tii.LFKYMAN—art declined. The .siihjects they discuss are all within the province of 
this .Journal, hut the m tuner in which they are treated by our four Corrcspomlents is 
vulgar, person tl, and otherw'ise decidetlly objectionable, 'fhe grievances of tlui 
Aiiny will not be redres.sed through the medium of virulent aid intemperate (lapcrs. 
A cal.II hlatcimiit of fnt^, a dispassionate argument, anil a iiunly appeal to the 
suprein.; authorities, will do more than all the “ sound and fury” that could be niiis- 
teicd The Army must look upon this Jjurnal as the ditnnd of its representations 
to niitliority, differing from the. established .uid legilim.ite channel only in tliis 
particular ; viz., that the representations go forth un'icconipanied by the qualifying or 
I’oiintcr-statemeuts of the loral authorities. For the guidance of our readers we 
deem it r'lglit to state that this Journal is forwarded at our own ezpence to the fol¬ 
lowing individuals; 

The President of the Boird of Control, the Chairmin and Deputy Chairmtfn of the 
Court of Directors, the Duke of Wellington, Mr. lluuie, Mr. Buckiiigham, Colonel 
De [jicy Evans, tin* Editor of (he. Tunes, tin- Editor of the Entjhsh United Service 
Jourufd, the Editor of the Naval and Military Gazette, (he Secretary to the 
Ddeii/rtl CVwA, (’apbiiii Gnndlay, General Sir Charles D'Alliiac, and the tlonorablo 
Mountstuart Elpliinstone, 

If our readers tan name any other Olircrs or public men vvlio would be likely to 
give no<<»'te/y to the wishes of the Army, wu will cheerfully forward copies of llm 
Journal to llieir address. 


SERVICES OF REGIMENT.S. 

We observe tliat a writer in the Bombay Gazette is pnblishinj;;; sundry memoranda 
regarding tlie services of the different rugiiuents iii the Army of that Presidency, with 
the view of removing the unfavorable impre.ssions vvliich the improper conduct of a 
few sepoys in the gairison of Bombay had created. We notice the .subject to shew 
our Bengal friends that on the other side of India the Oilicer.s are able to record the 
deeds of their corps, and to ]mt it to their pride whether a fonrtli number of the East 
Indian Uiiilek Service Journal sbnuld be allowed to go forth witliont some similar 
testiuionie.s to thp prowess of the troops who fought in Burmih, at Bliurtpore, in Ne- 
paul, &,c, &c, &c, ? We are almost ashamed of being obliged to reiterate the subject. 




THE 
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No. III. 


THE BENGAL EUROPEAN TIORSE ARTILLERY. 

Remarks on Ike inejfvctivc oriraniznlion of oitr European Troops of Horse 
Arlillcru, wilh an arran^^emrnt proposed for bettering Iheir coiidilioUt 
without incurring addilional expense to the Governntenf, but, on the con¬ 
trary, ultimately proving a saving to it. 

Before entering into this subject, it may be wcU to remark, that the in¬ 
troduction of novelty is not my object or intention ; but (as far as our pecu¬ 
liar circumstances will admit) to endeavour to form our corps on that prin¬ 
ciple which, con.stitutes the organization of all European Hor.se Artillery 
with the exception of our own; and that the very general opinion of experi¬ 
enced Officers of the Regiment,—namely, “ that our gnu horses are much 
toa ooerhaded, and oiu* guns loo feebly manned in action,”—has induced 
me to make the following remarks, although I am well aware of tin.* oppose* 
tioH every one must meet with, in al tempting to alter any thing wliicli thirty 
years* practice and prejiulice has contiitucd to strengthen. 

It will also be well, before entering into the now propo!»ed arrangement, 
to give some short description of the present formation of our European 
troops of Horse Artillery with details of the actual weights carried and 
<kawa' by oW gun horses; not with the presumption of attempting to inform 
my superiors* in knowledge of these matters^ but in order that a nwre condsQ 
and explicit view of the subject may be obtained. , 
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Detail No. 1. 

Complement. 

Complement in men of that part of a European Troop, who are mounted 


on Troop horses. 


tog 1 

, Xs 

to c* 

4) 

«3 

A 

•w 

*C? 

01 

r/) 

1 

Corporals j 

1 

U 

CO 

.a • 

□ V 

r »^ 

1-H 

1 

Trump : | 

t 

Farriers, j 

•XJ to 

o3 

1 

Gunners, j 

• • 

.a 

w 

O 

a. 

Nati ve j 
Doctor, j 

Total, 

1 i 

6 

G 

10 


2 

2 

! 80 

1 i 

1 

111 men. 


Cou)i)leiMeiit ill Horses,. 169 horses. 


Complement in Gii?n and IVaqgons. 

Ouns, 9 prs, vAuw-'v *4 i4prs, IXow. .i - G 

Wayl50l1^ ditto, .. t ditto ditto i ~~ G ) jq vva‘’^*'^ons. 

Sp'cU'e ditto ditto 1 ditto ditto 

TotaL,«.lG carriages. 

REFliREXCrS TO DETAIL NO. 2. 

Gun in action. 

Nos. 1, 3, and Europeans iiionntcd on gun neir horses; and Nos. 9, 9 
and 10. E'lropeans mounted on waggon near horacs; remain mounted in 
charge of the different pairs. 

No. *2. Corporal, and “ Portfire-man,” dismounts from gun off* leader. 

No. 4. " Spungcraan,” dismounts from gun off" centre horse. 

No. 6. “ Ventsinan,” dismounts from gun off’pole horso. 

No. 7. “ Loadsinan,” Bombardier, dismounts from waggon off’leader. 

No. 11. Serjeant, eommanding the gun, out-rider. 

No. 12. Gun Lascar, carries ammuuition to No. 7, dismounts from gun 
axlctree near seat. 

No. 1.3. Gun Lascar, carries ammunition to No. 12, dismounts from gun 
axlctree off’ seat. 

No. 14. Gun Lascar, serves out ammunition to No, 13 from the waggon, 
dismounts from waggon near limber box. 

No. 15. Syce, holds Serjeant’s horse, dismounts from gun near limber 
box. 

•j* ■{■ The remaining two boxes, one on the gun, and the otiier on the 
waj^on limber, generally have syces seated on them, who are found useful 
on many occasions. 
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Dktaii. No. 3. 

Shewing the numher of men and horses Itfl sjmre, the troop being complete 

and in marching order. 

1 Staff Serjeant. 

6 Sevjeantfj. 

2. Trumpeters. 

2 Farriers. 

1 Apothecary. 

1 Native Doctor. 


13 0«it-riilcrs and StafE^^.,.,.*.^ 

13 Men and 13 Horses. 

In thc.Six Guns, 

3(i „ 

anfl 36 

9i 

In the Six Waggons,.............. 

24 „ 

and 3(i 

>f 

In the Four Spare Waggons, 

12 

and 16 

» 

Total 85 Men and 101 

Horses. 

2d set of horses for the Guns, 


36 


Grand Total 8.i Men 

and 137 Horses. 

Complement of a Troop, ...„ 

Ill 

and 169 

S> 


Spare Men, ^ 26 „ aiul 32 „ 


Detaii. No. 4. 

Wtight in Draft. 


GITN. 

ewt. tjrs. tbs. 


Carriage with eitipty limber. 

8 

3 16 


wheels not incliided, . 

17 

1 13 


Ammunition contained in two 

• 

boxe.s, at about 2 cwt. each box, ....... 

4 

0 0 



Four men (Natives) on Oun Car¬ 


riage, at 8 stone 7 lbs. each I WWWWfWw 4 1 0 


Six horses draw, ^-r-r-nfmmnrrir-rrr 

34 

2 1 

cwt. grs. 

or a 3 eaph liorB<»_ 

Wheels, .--- - 


1 15 







Or Carriage complete, 38 

Or dediirl'inji'for Oarriage,. 19. 

3 16 

0 0 

or 6 

2 each, very nearly. 




Six llOlSCS tlrftWj <26 

3,16 

or 4 

2 each, wr}’ nearly. 
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WACJOON. 

cwl. qrs. lbs. 

Nine ’Pounder Waggons empty, 
vlieels not inchulud,^^_ 


2 cwt., each box,. 
Two men (Nat 
each, 


Six liorses draw,... 
Wheels, „ 

Or Carrit^e conipletc. 

Or deducting Ibr Carriage, 


Six horses draw. 


r ^ ■* 


> 16 

t 

2 

24 

. 12 

0 

0 

2 

0 

U 

. 30 

3 

10 ( 

« 4 

1 

15 

3.5 

0 

25 

.. 12 

0 

0 

. 23 

0 

25 


cwf. qrs. 


Detaii. No. 
Weight in Burthen, 


WEN. 

Average weight of men in lightest undress, that is, 
trowsers, 10 steme (by supposition). 

Dress, Anns, and Accoutrements,..^,.,..., 1st. 12lbs. 
Tiien say average weight of Men,11st. 12ibs. 

HARNESS. 

Front or centre horse, mounting order, 

Front or centre horse, led (Pad-saddle,) ___ 

Pole horse, mounting order,__...._ 

l^ole horse, led, 


shirt and linen 


st, lbs. 
4 3 

3 1 

4 10 

3 8 


From the above weights wc find the following burthen carried on the 
back;-' of the draft horses. 


<GiUN6. 

stonr Ihs. stone lbs. 

Four horses carry 16 1 each or Total 64 4 
Tvm> horses carry 16 B each or Total 33 2 


•Six horses carry Total 07 6 or 16 


3 average 'each. 


WAGGON. 

stone lbs. stone lbs. 

Three horses carry, 16 1 each or Total 48 3 

One horse carrie3««. 16 8 each or ditto 16 8 

One ditto ditto, — 3 1 each or ditto 8 1 

One ditto ditto, ...... 3 6 each or ditto 3 8 • 

Six ho^cB carry. Total 71 '6 or H 12 average each. 
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N. B. I am mtlubUid to two (Hbcors holding high situations in the Rtgi- 
4Dicnt, tor the weight of gun-carrii^cs, &c^ and uh-o for the weights of 
harne'.s, dress, arms and accoutrements, and have therefore every reason for 
believing them to be correct. 

Having now finished with details, and, I trust, given (to such as arc not 
Bengal Artillery-nieii) some iusiglit into the present system, 1 shall proceed 
to point out wliat I consider to be the great defects of it. 

First, That our gun homes are so greatly overburthened, that should they 
ever be called uptm to perjorm forced marches to a great extent, or on any 
occasions to co-operate with cavalry, where quick work and duration of labour 
is demanded, our European Troops of Horse Artillery, would, more than pro¬ 
bably, be an incumbrance instead of assistance, and create general dUappoint- 
ment. 

It may be urged, in opposition to the above assertion, that a troop or 
more, under some distinguished officers, have upon one or more occasions 
proved tfic contrary. But it may be asked. Did not those officers find it 
necessary to make some arrangements for lightening the gun horses ? Were 
their guns and waggons as heavy as they are at present ? Were their 
troops j)arlicularly well horsed ? and had they the advantage of “ hard¬ 
working condition,” and cool weather, not generally to be obtained ? And 
lastly, what condition and appearance did their horses present iifterwards, 
when compared with the cavalry horses who they had accompanied ? and 
could they have gone with the cavalry the next d.iy, had it been required ? 

There is, however, no arguing with people who will assert that a double 
oi a single load makes no difference to a horse, and such arguers are some¬ 
times not wanting. The following loads, ns laid down by' different authors, 
for horses in Eta ope, will best shew whether Indian cattle, in the burning 
sun of Bengal, are up to the labour imposed upon them. (Compare weights 
in burthen and draft. Details o and 4, with the following loads allowed in 
England.) 

“ An able horse can draw 050 lbs, though in length of time 300, is suffi¬ 
cient.”— James's Mil, Diet, 

" When assisted by a wheel carriage, a horse will draw about 3 cwt. for a 
length of time; and a pair,1}eing uilited, about 7^ cwt. on a smooth p lain, 
or level road.”—Lanrf/aaww. 

“ Horses in the service ef Artillery should not be made to draw •above d 
cwt. each, besides the weight of the carriage.” 

♦ 

«* Six horses may draw 5 ewt. tach, total 30 cwt* including the oemage.” 
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chnnee of leaving a carriage in the enemy’s banils; the waggonsr likewise 
caii-siiig (ioui)lc diiliculty in niancenvering, anti double noise and coiiiusioii iii 
all iliiHciillics. 

I am by no means of opinion that the waggons should never be exercised 
with the guns, but in general they should not. 

It will be necessary, of course, to take out the waggons occasionally for 
instruction in manauivring with them ,* but when they do not go out, so 
many changes of horses will be left to the guns, that a very great saving 
in the wear and tear of horse-He.di will accrue to the (government, and the 
troops be more cflicient from luiving fewer unbroken aud unsteady horses 
in them. 

Fii'’Tni-Y,—-77ia^ eoen wUh our m/ggows in adion, and before any casualties 
have taken placr, we have not a cumplcment of effirieHt men to serve the 
guns in aclion. 

Since our horse artillery guns have for many years been manned as at 
present, ofticors not in the corps, will scarcely believe the above a^^ertum; 
but oHiccrs in the eorp'> (not l)liniled to i^^ delects by prejudice) are how'- 
ever all well acquainted with the cirenmstanee. yine Europeans, or scren 
Europeans aud ^rt'o Lascars, sei VC a Foot artillery gun, aud the smartness 
with which it is ilotie, aud particularly the “ Ihnbeiiu'r-iii)," is a fine con¬ 
trast to the hurried and bungling riianner, in which this important duty is 
performed by the horse ai-tillery, who have onl> fve Europeans ami three 
Lascars to serve each picee, this hurrying being necessarily occasioned in 
“limbering-up,” from the men who perfonn that oHiec, having to run and 
scramble on their horses {tailor faslnon > on the o/f-sutr, before the word 
“ forward” can be given or at least obeyed; one of them (No. 7), having 
to run all the way to tlic of leader of the ivaggon to mount. 

This however is a point pa-fectly immaterial when compared with the 
weak state of onr guns in actual service. The Europeans who serve the 
gun are ‘Spnugc-imu.,’ ‘ Loads-man,* • Porlfire-inmi,’ ‘ Vents-man,’ and 
* Serjeant Commandingtwo of the Lascars jmss up the umiuuuitiun to 
the lotids-man, and the other lascar serves it out. 

Now this answers every proposed parade, and mere show, so long ns 
nothing but blank cartriilges are iiseil, aud w here the directing or ‘ trailing^ 
of the gun is a matter of no importance; but, before an enemy, is the serv- 
M)g out of shrapnell or common shells set tor certain distances, to be entrust¬ 
ed to a Lascar, who cannot read the figures marked on the ‘caps* of the 
finses’; aud to whom, all orders relative to auunuuition required must be 
conveyed iu llindoatanee, by (Jffficera, or Non-tjuiumissLoticd Officers, ofst 
Europeui) troop? ” 
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If the troop has taken up a position for battery for any leitgth of time, is the 
* setting’ of ‘fuzes’ in the field to be entrusted to n Lascar ? In action, is not 
the ‘trailing’ otf a gun, a point requiring imich nicety and expedition, and otight 
tiiere not invariably to be a most able bodii:d and smart man at the *ira%l' ? 
and who is there in the horse artiller}' 'i If a Lascar conics, he is not fit for 
such a position at the gun : this is no time for a Hnropcan Officer or 
Non-Coininishioned Officer, to be chattering llindostanee ; ‘ llrpcricnlia 
-docclV —The two troops of horse artillery, which, on three or four 
occasums, went into action before Blnirtpore in l8*24-‘25, found it ne¬ 
cessary to make sonic alterations and additions to this beggarly method of 
manning the guns. Tn my two guns, of the troop with which I did duty, the 
Corporal (usually No. 7, or I tads-niaii) served out the utiimuuitiOHy the Ser¬ 
jeant (No. 1took the place of the Corjioral as loadx-maiiy and the OHiccr 
laid the gun; the Lascar, whose place the ('orporal had taken, came ami 
attenqited to trail the gim, but the ground (not being a parade ground) was 
roiigl), and the Lascar was totally unfit for that duty. 

At my other gun, where no officer was, a inim dismounted from n spare- 
horse (which was lied to a f/w, or givea to a s}ce) and supplied the place 
of the Corporal as f.oatls-iuaii. 

It will be obsci-ved that even in nirnsrienl strength, wc arc one man short 
of a full complement, except where an officer directs the gnu (three out of 
six) the ^assisianf at the Irajl* apjicars to have been detailed quite super¬ 
fluous In the Bengal European Horse Artillery. 

Lasti.v, —Wc may safely assert that every European troop of horse artil¬ 
lery (liengal) on going into action, will find it absolutely i»idi.'.peiisable to 
ado]>t some arrangements for serving the guns, which they do not prarti'ie 
0)1 their parades : and this defect, so glaring to all military men, needs no 
remark whatever. 

N. B. When shot or shells arc fired at ‘Field Battery Practice,’ they are 
stowed in the gMU'/iwicr, and as the OlTicer, or Serjeant can, in tliat ease, 
supeririteml the ammunition, the defect of not having a coiii|>etent person to 
serve it out from the waggon is not felt on parades. • 

1 beg to remind all my friends in the regiment, who dislike having its 
inelficiency exposed, that ‘ concealing its defeets U the most certain method of 
prolonging them}'anil tlvAt ns * I love the child, 1 do not spaic the rod.’ 

NEW METHOD OK MANMNO THE: GL'XS, EHOKOSED. 

For the sake of being explicit, I shall give the ultciations proposed, in 
detail as before. 

Detail— A. 

• Cotnplenient, 

Complement in men, horses, guns and waggons, the saine as detail No. 1, 
with this diflercnce in the enlisting of men for the lloisc Artillery 
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The Troops to be composed of two difTcrent classes of Europeans, hating 
equal numbers of large stout men, and short light men, answering on foot 
parades to front and rear ranks; and on mounted parades to “ Drivers, ’* 
and “ Artillerv-mcn to serve the guns,” As Troops required tall, or short 
men, to fill up casualties, so they might recruit by reference to Head- 
Quarters. 

As promotion would go on equally in both classes, the non-commissioned 
officers would be mixed,—some large, and some small men. 

As at present, about twenty syces (taken promiscuously from the Troop) 
accompany the guns upon all occasions of exercise, mounted, as shown, 
on the " Limbersso I propose that thirty smart, active syces, be selected 
in every Troop, for this purpose r twenty-four only will be required on pa¬ 
rade. Tliev should be dressed in a suitable uniform of their own,—a “ blue 
cloth native jacket, and red turban and if these thirty syces received 
one rupee each per month extra pay, every purpose would be answered. 

These little arrangements regarding the men being made, I propose to 
man the guns as follow :— 

Reference to Detail B. 

Gun in Action. 

Nos. 1, 2, and a, Europeans (light-weights or short men) mounted on 
the gun near horses; and Nos. 4, 5, and G, Europeans (light weights) 
mounted ou the waggon near horses, remain mounted in charge of the differ¬ 
ent pairs. 

Nos. 7, B, 9, and 10. Europeans (heavy weights, or large men) ac.', 
“ Spunge-man,” Loads-niau,” ” Vents-man,” and “ Portfire-man,” and 
are Out-riders. 

No. 11. Serjeant, commanding the gun,—Out-rider. 

No. 12. Bombardier, “ assistant at the trail;” dismounts from “ gun off 
leader.” 

No. 13. Lascar, supplies No. 8 with ammunition from No, 14; dismounts 
from ** gun limber off box.” 

No. 14. Lascar, supplies No. 13 with ammunitbn from No. 15; dis¬ 
mounts from “ waggon limber off box.” 

No. 15. Corporal, serves out ammunition from the waggon to No. 14. 
dismounts from “ waggon off leader.” 

No. 16. Serjeant’s Syce ; dismounts from gun linjber near box.” 

No. 17. Syce,holds horses of 8 and 10; dismounts from “gun axlctrec 
off scat.” 

No. 18» Syce, holds horses^ of 7 and 9; dismoiuits from “ gun axlctree 
joear seat.” 
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Ko» If). Spare syce, or officer’s syce; dismounts from ** waggon limber 
near box.” 

The out-riders 7, 8, 9 and 10, being posted on the line of march as shewn 
in detail B, “ gun on its march on the word ** left about” being given, come 
to the “ left about,” or rather, “ left counter-march” t\ie same as though their 
horses were in harness ; by so doing they preserve the same line of ground 
occupied by the guns and waggons in coming to the *' left about.” 

On the word ** prepare for action,” No. 9, moves up to the nearside of 
the waggon, and No. 7 moves up to the near side of No. 9, Syce. 
No. 18 immediately quitting his place on the ” gun near axletree seat,” 
to receive charge of their horses. Exactly the same takes place on the 
off side ; No. 10 moves up to the offside of the waggon, and No. 8 to the 
off side of No. 10 syce. No. 17 from the ” gun axletree off seat,” receiving 
their horses. This position of the out-riders’ horses has been thought most 
convenient for many reasons ;—the)' are out of the way ;—a free passage for 
the conveyance of ammunition is left open between the gun and waggon 
the waggon separates the pairs, and prevents fighting. 

Nos. 11 serjeant, 12 bombardier, and 13 lascar, dismount and "un- 
limber” the gun, by which time 7, 8, 9 and 10 will be ready to serve it. Nos. 
14 and 15 also dismount and take post at their proper stations. 

On the word “ limber up,” Nos. 11 serjeant, and 13 lascar, lift up the 
" trail;” 7,8, 9 and 10 " spoke-up No, 12 does not assist in “ limbering 
up,” but runs to mount his horse, off leader of the gun, immediately j No. 13 
afterwards secures the spunge-staff on the trail of the gun ; No. 14 returns 
any ammunition from the waggon that may be out, and secures the aininu'- 
nition boxes. No. 15, corporal, runs to mount his horse, off leader of the 
waggon, immediately. 

The gun and waggon may now move off immediately, if required :~no time 
is lost in mounting the men after the gun is " limber’d pp.” Nos. 7,8, 9 and 
10 (the gun being now retreating) should follow thegua, gliding into their 
places, in the same order as before, as the gun passes by them ; syces 17 and 
18 resuming their scats on the gun axletree at the same time. 

Before again " preparing for action,” or, coming to the " left about,” 
to advance, the detachments of out-riders should receive the word " detach¬ 
ments to the front,” and passing up on the near side of the guns, they again 
resume their places between the gun and waggon. 

If after " limbering up,” it is intended that the detachments should imme¬ 
diately follow the waggon instead of the gun, ihe word “ detachraepts to the 
front” should be given immediately after the word " limber up.” They will 
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then get into their places in rear of the waggon as it moves off; but in this 
case fimeumst he given them to mount, after the gun has been “ limber’d up,’* 
before it moves cfll 

Some officers may be of opinion, that our troop horses generally, cannot be 
held by one syce in pairs ; they must, liowevcr, rcn)eniber, that only twenty 
four horses are required to be so hehl; and I make no doubt, that double 
that number in every troop could be held by smart syces in that manner. 

For the better securing of the horses of 7,8, 9 and 10 in action, the fol¬ 
lowing simple contrivance is proposed ;—A bamboo, or sn)all bar of wood, S 
feet in length, having a “ strap and buckle” at one end, and a “ cotton rope’’ 
at the other, is attached by means of the “ strap and buckle,” to the 7tcar 
enaffie ring of the horses of 8 and 9^ in action, the “ cotton rope,” at the other 
end, is passed through the off snaffle rings of the horses of 7 and 10. The 
syce can then hold two horses as easily as one ; the bamboo, or bar, keeping 
the horses’ heads apart and preventing them from smelling each other,—the 
principal cause of horses fighting. 

This will occasion no delay whatever, there being no fastenings necesfary ; 
the bamboo remaining always buckled to the horses of 8 and 9, the riders 
holding the cotton rope attached to the other end, in their bridle hands. 

Detail C. 

Shewing Vie number of Men and Horses left spare, Vic Troop being complete 

and in marching Order. 

1 Staff Serjeant. 

(> Serjeants. 

12 Trumpeters. 

2 Farriers. 

1 Ajmthecary. 

1 Native Doctor. 

13 Out-riders and Sjaff, . 13 Men and 

21: Men Out-rulers for manning the Guns, 24 „ 

In the six Guns,. 24 „ 

In the six Waggons, . 24 „ 

* In the four spui e Waggons, . 4 „ 

Total,... 89 Men and 125 Horses. 
Complement of a Troop,.Ill »• 109 

Sparc men,... 22 and 44 Spare horses. 


13 Horses. 
2-t ., 

36 

36 „ 

16 „ 


♦ Our Kuiopean Troops bein^so very deficient in men, the spare Waggons must 
be brought oaby Uie syces under the charge of the remaining 4 Bombardiers. 
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Detail D. 

IVcio/it in Draft. 

The same as detail No. 4. 

Detail E. 

Weight in Burthen. 

Average weight of large, or front rank men, in lightest 
undress; that is, shirt and linen (rowsers, II stone 

Average wcig’it of short, liglit or rear rank man in lightest undress, 9 
stone. 

D/css arms and acco'.itrcinants, ------- 1st. I'2lh. 

Then say average ol‘largo men, --—.... It! 12 

And average of thort incn,««.,_v.v.... .. 10 12 

Harness. 

Weight of Harness a.s in detail, Ho. 5. 

Now in tlie new pro|)o.sed arrangement, the following will be the weights 
earried on the backs of the draft horses: 

(fun or Waggon. 

1 Horse (off leader) carry ing a tion- 
coimiii'<sioned officer, who may he a 
front or rear rank man ; we will 
take the medium of the two 



clii'^se^, ...M. ..^r. ......... .ww.................... 

10 it. 

I lb. total 

1 fJst. 

lib. 

1 

Horse (off centre)|)ad saddle,. 

a 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Ditto (offpole).-.,--- 

3 

8 

3 

8 

o 

Horses (near leader and centre,)... 

i.'i 

1 

30 

2 

1 

Horse (near pole) ......................... 

Jo 

8 

15 

8 


Six horses 

carry total (iB 

6 or 11 5 aver. 

Present burthen (see detail 5) gan 97st. 6lb. 
New burthen proposed gun or wag^ 

« - 

or IGst 3lb. average each. 


G 

11 

5 average each. 

Difference 29 

0 

4 

12 average each. 


The three waggon horses of the near side will also carry 1 stone less each, 
from having their riders averaging 9 stone instead of 10 stone weight. The 
horses of the 4 out riders, {being all carrying harness) will have on their 
backs 17 stone lib. with leading or centre harness; and 17 stone ttlbs. polo 
harness. - 
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r.GNGRAL REMARKS ON THE NEW SYSTEM PROPOSED. 

Were we at libe. ty to improve our Horse Artillery at the expense of the 
Government, a much better syste.’ii than this !nij»ht be proposed; but as our 
nil .ns are c i.-tailed, so our exertions in endeavouring to obviate the effects 
of ii, should be eucreased. 

In the arrangement proposed for manning and horsing the guns, I trust 
the objections to the present system have been remedied. Twenty-nine 
stunt have been taken from the backs of the gun horses and three stone from 
the bill k.s of the waggon horses ; the gun can go into action without the wag¬ 
gon, and is, at all times, manned by a full and e.Ticient complement. 

This system proposed admits of a further improvement; the off leaders of 
hot!', gun aud waggon can also be led or driven po&tillion, and Nos, 12 and 
1 ) inaue out-riders also; the Corporal riding in line with the leaders of the 
wag'on, and the Bombardier in line, and in charge of the out-riding detach¬ 
ment. In action, the Serjeant’s syce can hold the Bombardier’s horse also ; 
and No. 19 spare syce, the Corpo.-al’s horse; for No. 19 is completely spare 
at present; since, when an Officer directs the gun, the Bombardier, not 
being wanted at the trail, can bold the officer’s horse. 

Some Officers, however, may be of opinion that guns arc more easily 
mantE ivrcd when both the leaders arc mounted; but the above arrangement 
should invariably take place in a// marchingyby which list. 12 lbs. is taken 
from the backs of the off leaders of both guns and waggons ; and twelve of 
the forty-four spare hor'.es cannot be better employed on a march than in 
carrying these non-commissioned officer. 

The principle I go upon, is to endeavour to bring the whole power of the 
troop into play at the same lime. 

I may remark here, that this method of manning our Horse Artillery gun.s 
w"‘s approved of by my late Captain, (now Major,) to whom it was shewn 
alx>nt two years ago. ' 

1 may also .uld, that a troop in January and February last marched up 
from Cawnporc to Meerut, when the system of driving the off’ horses was 
adopted; and on the arrival of the troop at Meerut, some old Horse Artil¬ 
lery OfTiceh.- decivred that they had never seen the horses of a troop come 
" off a marcii” in such fine order and condition. 

It will be observed that, on a line of march there is a relief for all horaea, 
in the guns and waggons, doing double work; that is, all the near horses who 
carry a mai! upon (heir back ;—there are (not including the Serjeant) six 
oui-ridors Attached to each guii and waggon; their horses (carrying har- 
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ness) can be put into the guns and waggons ou the near side, in a forced 
viarck, and relieve the horses there, doing double work; the men (out¬ 
riders) mounting the horses taken out. 

Another great use to wh'ch these out-riders can be put is the follow¬ 
ing ; namely, attaching a greater power to the cariiages, by hooking on 
eight, ten, or twelve horses to them, on all ccc.t&ions, where it may be 
required. 

In crossing deep sandy beds of rivers, ascending steep acclivities, and in a 
swampy heavy country, thc_/«of-Artillery employ tlioir drag-ropes ihoy 
have their guns crews to each, and generally, ou service, inarciiing wiii; 'n- 
fiiivtry, can be, and freiiiiently arc, assisted by them. But it may 1 k' i".^e.l, 
what are horfe artillery, marching with cavnln/, to do, in a case of th; I 'r 
I know what they would be obliged to do ! Depend upon tliat “ ac -rniKin- 
honnm," the syces ! The most natnral method, however, in Horse Ajt’llcry 
is to hook on a greater power in horses, if yon have them with yon (and by 
crossing the tlifficulty, half the troop at a time, a double power ciin always be 
applied). Blit as hookiiig-on pairs after pairs to the front, so enerease the 
“ line of draft,” that a very great portion of power apiilied is lo.,( the follow¬ 
ing alteration in horse artillery (“ drag-ropes,”) is proposed, for fhe purpose 
of attaching the ont-riders to the guns, on tliese occasions, in such a manner, 
that the horse may pnllyowr of each other. (See si.etch of new 

drag-rope” proposed, and horses attached outside, to the gnus. Figs. I, 2 
and 3.) 

It will be found that the distance between the axletrcc of the liinber.and 
the axletrce of the gun, or body of the waggon, very nearly, if not exactly^, 
corresponds in length to the length of a “ long or leading trace;” and that 
—the distance between the “ splinter-bar” of the limber, (or bar to which 
the pole horses’ traces are hooked) and the axletree of the limber, very near¬ 
ly, if not exactly, corresponds in length to the “ difference in length between 
long and short (or leading and pole) traces.” 

• 

From this circumstance it is proposed to make horse artillery “ drag- 
ropes” in the follow.ng manner, by wlucli horses can be attached outside the 
gun, and abreast of the horses in it. 

The total length of the " drag-rope” AB ; is equal to the « distance 
between the splintcr-bar of the limber ami the axletree of th:i gun.’ One 
end. A, having a splinter-bar of 2 feet in length attached to it for the pur¬ 
pose of hooking on horse’s traces; as the * drag-rope’ is considerably 
xhortened, an " eye” is made at the centre of the splintcr-bar to join 
* drag-ropes’ together, when long ones arc required for hand purposes, and 
the splinter-bars will then serve as ‘ toglet, and not be inc. nvenient. 
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^ The lenifth Ad, or, rope part, is equal to the ‘ distniicc between tlic two 
Bxlfitrccs,’ (limber ami qiin) ; or equal to the length of a ‘ long, or leading, 
trace ; the end (1, having a hook for the ‘ drag-waaher.’ 

Xhe length CB, or, chain part, is equal to the * distance between the 
splintor-bar of the limber, and the axletrae of the limber/ or equal to the 
‘ difference in length, between leading and pole traces.’ 

Acc-Ti’ding then, as the horse brought to be attached, has got long, or 
shoi t traces on him; the hook at the end of the rope, at or the book 
at the end «if the chain, at B, will be applied to the ‘drag-washer.’ (JSce 
hgures 2 and 3.) 

Twelve horses can thus be attached to a gun without increasing the 
“ lint of draft.” 

With \iolent kicking horses, however, there might be some danger of kick* 
ing into the wheel ; but by shifting the ‘ </mg-washero’ to the axlctrees of 
the limbers, \.\\vt dmiger will be removed as the first horse attached to tlic 
‘ drag-rope’ will then pull in line with the centre horses of the gun, instead 
of the pole liorscs. 

In this ease ten horses only arc attached, wi hout increasing the “ line of 
draft.” 

N. B. AU “ washers” in Ilursc Artillery can iages should he “drtfg-wash- 


Thcre arc many iiscfnl purposes to W'hich this ‘ drag-rf>pc’ might be appli¬ 
ed. If the Umber is disabled, the gun may be brought off by means of them. 

On a late march, this ‘drag-rope’ was tried, and iiine horses, three abreast, 
w'cre every morning attached to one of the guns; no one horse refused to 
work freely, and a great many ditlcrent horses were tried. 


And now, Mr, Editor, I have finished; ami shall he obliged by your 
giving this article a [ilace in your “ United Service” The ‘ plan-drawings’ 
being merely sketched in with the hand, pretend tone beauty of proportion 
«!| c. bu; are perliaps sufficient for the purpose for which they arc intended ; 
neither, do 1 pretend to any in my remai'ks, which are offered 

with all due deference to ‘ the many,* who are ca[)able of correcting my 
erroneous opiaions. 

I am. Sir, jour most obdt. servt. 

OLD JACK BOOTS, 

Isl Lieut, Bengal Morse Aritllery, 


JUJofusAt, Ut September, lb03. 
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SKETCH 01-' THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE COLES IN RA3I- 
GHCR AN1> ITS DEPENDENCIES DURING THE YEAR 18^2. 


IIY A SUBAl-TKRS. 

The nuthor of the followin;^ pages is sensible that in a hastily penned 
slietch like the present, numerous inaccuracies nmat appear. He hai con- 
fineJ himself strictlv to th-i detail of inilila**y operafioiis. Should u-.iinters-* 
tional errors appear in any of his statements, he trusts his readc's atl! r*'-.. - 
lect that 


" To err is Immaji—to forgive d--. ine-' 


The /iiiiih of Ramj^hnr, one of the largest in extent in these provinces, in- 
f oadcs the-a iuile country between liehar on the Noitli ,and Beerblioom Ihichete 
()*i (ijt E.m, '^inghbootn and (ir;mg[ioor on the South, and SingrowU birjoo- 
,(■». Ji c. on the West. But the provinces which formed the scene of the ope¬ 
ra-ion.s Iti'.t year, and with which we have more immediately to do, aro Pala- 
mao, Toroe, Bnrwa, Chuta Nagijore, Sonepore, and the five Pergimnahs of 
'I’touar; namely, Tamar proper, Rahe?, B«)ondoo, Bernda, aaid Sdliee. 'J’lie 
lel.itive pobitions of these Pergnnnahs, which together h.-ui a tract of very 
consuit-rable extent, will be fuiuul in No 6 of Arrowsmiln’j large Maj), to 
which 1 beg to refer my readers. 

The inhabitants of those districts, liioiigh commonly di-;tinguibhcd by local 
■jn-1 provincial appellations, are, in point <if fact, but one and the same tribe, 
wliich I shall dtiignate—Cole.'*' Regarding their appearance, habits and 
Oil itom., considia-able information has already been piiblibhcd in the daily 
journals, I shall therefore confine myself to the following biicf remarks, 

fn stature they^ arc inclined to be short; and stout in build. Their conn- 
tfc ranees far from unprepossessing, and their arms and shoulders broad and 
mubcal'jr. • 

Religion, 1 believe, tliey have none, or very little. They pay no respect 
to the Brahminicai tribe ; and eat animal food of every kind, even rats. 


* I Cicniot refrain from here rioticinjr a poij-’l.ir mistake wliieli (Iiepc jirovincial appel- 
Infions and flic pmljitoiy habits of thr Coles liiocgiien rise to. I'lie <',.,1^ is always 
a Cole, and tlie Bhooinij a Bliootinj, hut when a Cole lakes sen ire as a Kilioiirer, he is 
styled D'han^m- when he lakes to plumkring, the l ole is calltul “ LurLn\'’ 
tlie Ubocini) “ Vhooar". 

For hese words see Shakesjieare’s Hindostance Dii tion iry, “ Lurl n" is In.t 'I 
contiaciiou^e/-.Vywro/ie oi " wliirh is t!ie saineas “ Lttr/uh," warlike, biavo. 

“ CVttfo</r” is a mountain robber, piobahly toriiiud ns .sftine nliier saigubir n^un snb- 
stantive, are fioin one of the jibnuls of tl.e getieiic term '* C'/.or” in the pi. “ CV/aort»>’ 
as “ muhi" forms pi. “ Muhal.’’— Author. 
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iniiT, baf*!, iuxi snakes ; if these latter arc nninml food. They arc devote<l to 
Ii(/uori distille.l and ferif)ented, and no kind of wine or spirits conic amiss to 
liioin. They arc simple, uiiidfecled, brave in their own way, and have no 
nifnr.i! antipathies, exce|)t to the horse. No dole will keep or attend to a 
horse ; which lli^llkc is h'^reditary, and has its oiT^^in in an ancient tr;i<lirion 
of theirs, of whieh I oDserved an acvoiint last \rar in the payes of tho Cal- 
chUu Jittrrar^ (raortic. 

The weapons of the f'oles arc hows, arrows, and huhvas (or battle-axcn), 
W'ith sfmie few spears, niatclihieks, and sworils and shiidds. In the ii«c of the 
tinea first of fhe-ie lln'y arc very expert, and some anionic them assert that 
tlic\ cat! take otfthe head of a Ine horse with one .stroke of the bulwa. 

Of t lie tracts of country above, mentioned, Chota "fia'rpore is the. most 
open. Indeed there is seared^ any Jiini>le in this IVp'gnniuih, which is for thc 
most jiail licit. It is siirronmled, however, on all .sides but one with .stupen¬ 
dous j.^hants. These divide it from'i'oree, Kaiii^hur proper, IJarv, a, <»an"- 
poor, mivl T'amar. Towards SoiU'pore, however, there is nothing in the 
.shape of naliir.d obstailes to resist the ingress of an invadinj; force. The 
''round i.s .sliL’lifly nndnl.iliiiLr, hot tluve arc n.) hii!,l> hilU or dense jimmies, 
I’llam.iu is vcr> jmr.’Iv. Torec le'^s so. Unrwa full of hills and jungle. But 
the worst portion of that country is the raiiijo of "haiits which, r ^ill£^ at the 
So'ilhcrn extieniity of H.mmimr profier, lakes a soiitli-easterlv drection and 
divide.s siicces^ivel v, Na''pore from the live I’eii'iimiahs of Tamar, and Sini'lj- 
booiii from 1‘atcooni, and which end on the b:mk of the Snbiinreka river, 
opjio.site nInch apjiears the magnificent Dulma, of which I shall have occa¬ 
sion hereafter to sjieak. Tlicst; I’hants, which in many places arc nearly in- 
hiirniounlable, are i lo'hed with jun<'le of the densest kind, ami the viilaues in 
.sm.dl cleaied spots between tlie hills are inhabited l»y a race of ni.iranders, as 
much I'e.ired by llie neijihboiiiiii!' lovilanders as ovei vsc'x* Itob or iiin 

worfht fellows by the peaceable folks who were exposed to their Inirrassing 
inroads, I sh ill, howev.*r, have occa.sion Mibscquentlv to alinde to thchC 
worthies, and fo proceed to my narrative. 

in the bedniiin;'of J.imiarv U5.T2, in con.scquenec of a requisition from the 
Maiiistniio of K imi^hnr, C'aptain Wilkinson, conimamlms'the Local Corps? 
till the Si)nth-\Ve-t Frontier, [n-ocec.led towards (’hot.i N'.ijrpore with tme 
hmidnd ‘cpoj.s and a .six-jionmler. Aticr a fatii'iiini' m.ircli across the 
I'hatiis, this small detachment arrived on the I4tli January at llarah, 
a smiiil villav'i', or rather hamlet, situated between two r.in£;es of hills, and 
imimsli'itely under the town of Feetovvriah, from which phice it is distant 
pelh.ips s',\ miles. In eonsei|iieiiee (if inh.rmation received at this place of 
tin* near approa.-h of the insurgents who had extended their ravages to 
wi hill a ‘Vw miles of lVotv>w c.ih, a Native Ollicer’s |>aif\ was immediately 
pndied foiward for its defence, and the lemaiiuler of the detuchment fol- 
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Imvccl on the morning of tlic foIli»nii''; (laj. On flu* IfJrli, tin* smoko and 
li-itnc!s on e\cry side at soDK* little distaiK'o from tiu- ('ain|» allordcd anipLj 
proof tliat tl»o iiiMir^otits wnv still piirMiiiij' tlicir woik ol destriiotiori. 
lint daring this due iiuiic of the eiK'uiy ni'pcarcd, ami tin- dcl.u limeiif wa.s 
too small to push into the. heart of a h(»htile and ravag’d eonntry to the; 
certain iaterniptioii id'its conimnnieation ultii our own pioiiiu'ts. 

On the 17 th, iiifonniition li.ivirej h'T'i rcci-iveil of the ii/ijiroach of the 
ene.nv in loree, away went Captain Wilkinson to iiltaek tlieiii, and hav- 
in}; fallen in with them at :i village, (name I cannot itcollocf) ml up some 
few, he ha\in.: been joined !)v ten hoiscmcn livdon^iii;' to some iidhtenfial 
aad we.dthy native in ltani;^'uir. 

Lall Jeelnatfi 8ahy of (lii^po, a town twcho or (nnift-di miles front 
Pcetowriah to the W’estward, wa--, 1 heliiwo, the onit nativ oi re-’jieelalii- 
lity \»ho had attemjitL'd to arrest llle pioiiress ol (he rehel>, and he wan 
destined to hear tii ■ liriiiit of (heir m;\t altaek. On tlu' ISth or liJth «d ,1a- 
nnar\, a firee of seven hundred iu'ur''eiits attacked (Imjoo. lint Lall 
Jci’tna'li was not to he overeome. He happened to have a horse and two 
Jinnies i.i ihe town, njion which he mo'inted three of Ins followers, and ^lily 
iouiided t'l the c!rir„fe, 'I'lie ass lilanls were repulsed and a lew id llnir 
niiiiiber left dead on the Held. 


On the J-M, a 1 ir^e lindv ofihe insnr^i-nis Iroiie.: assciiihled at a Milajc 
called, I think, Niiix'^rno, (’.nilaia Wnkinson iriaiihed to .ilt.ick tlnan. 'I'lio 
main hod\ esi.ipid, bur a small p.iny were met with, of wiinni one or two 
were l.illed and almiit tliirt) made prisoiicrs. 


The il Jd was a blank day ; hnl the t!l(h hron';h( the icheK in ioerwlielin- 
inyforcj. Tlicir mniibir.--tins day ainonnted to between lime and (onr 
tiiniisand, and were opposed to I lie d-taclimeiil aijnve iiientioneil of niie 

hundred sepix s, ten lioisemen, and a M\-i.Miinder;,'mi. BiH of wli.it ai.iil 

is nntntiae I stie i'»;h it Thnn,:.;h th‘,“ lioic'li-itl re-nlveil this d ly to diive 
the troops from tlii,ir posiu.m, thei wen; so surjni/til at tin- ide i of sinli a 
mere li.uidfnl of men inarelim^ s»hmc miles fiom i.nnp to he at them a little 
earlier, that they retired as faas the> tame, and tin- di-tach’iient n'liiined 
weaiy and (lissatisfi.-d to c imj), Innin,;: only .snce< ed''d in killmt'five men. 
One ofllu'sf was a lame C«)le, who eonld iiut relnat s„ expe<litioii'.l\ as hi.s 
friend, he was (oiisei/iiintly me:taken hy one of the .sow.irs, who en¬ 
deavoured to Hit him dnvwi, but who paid with Ills lill: (he penalty of his 


daiing. Tile ( ole laid about him with his liatlle-aNO so m.infidly that ho 
l)ron; 4 ht down the sow ir’s horse, and then hacked tlu; lider in such a way 
that after a few days liiejering he died. Tln< lame C«>[e fell by a hjicar, but 
whether that of a sowar or a ciunji follower I ^cannot exactly 
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There were no military operations for some days after this. The Coleii, 
like the Greeks of old, had a dissension in their camp, or had learn¬ 
ed to respect the prowess of their few but sturdy adversaries. How¬ 
ever, having taken heart of grace and collected all their brethren, they, 
on the 3d February, came down in a terrific mass to attack the Camp, their 
* cohorts’ not * gleaming with purple and golii,’ but shining with the pure 
black gloss of nature’s nudity. On they came in three columns of attack, 
seemingly resolved on death or victory. If so, however, it was death to 
their hopes and victory over their shame; fur no sooner did they sec the 
detacliuient advancing to meet them, than sauve qni pent was the cry, an>iiit^ 
oiT tliey ran without so much as allowing the sepoys to fire a musquet. I 
should have mentioned that some days previous to this. Captain Wilkinson 
had received a reinforcement of fifty sowars and seme niatehlock-nicn, com- 
jnanded by ^Mittrbhan Singh Baboo, son of Glunishiiin Singh, the Hajah of 
Deo. The Baboo sahib in person headed one parly of the Sowars, and 
Cajuain Wilkinson commanded the two other repultiug parties. The 
Sowars on this occasion ent up some twenty or thirty of the enemy. 

On the 4th February, Captain Maltby,2d Native Infantry, with one hundred 
sepoys of that regiment, arrived at Peetowreah, and assume 1 the command 
of tiic forcc.s. This olficer had been detached from Dinapore in conse¬ 
quence of the Magistrate’s requisition. He arrived at Teckoo, which is in 
Nagporc, about the 30th January, 1832, and was immediately attacked by a 
party of Coles, whom he succeeded in repulsing with no great loss on their 
side. On the following day five distinct parties of the enemy surrounded 
his Camp. Captain Maltby immediately made a division of his men, and ad- 
vanceil in four parties to the attack. The enemy, however, were disinclined 
to come to blows and retired, upon which. Captain Multby ordered a charge 
of some irregular cavalry which were witlj him, and these succeeded in kil¬ 
ling sixty of the enemy. The next day was a blank, but on the subsequent 
one, the in.surgeuts attacked the baggage of the dctacliinent, but were 
speedily repulsed, and the Captain’s detachment was not again attacked till 
it reached Peetowreah, though the enemy “ hover’d about them and maikecl 
the road they look.” 

From the 4th till the 14th February but little was done in the neighbour 
hood of Peetowreah, most of the inhabitants of that neighbourhood having 


• I may be permitted in this place to pay a sincere and well merited tribute lo the 
worth «r Mittrbban Singh, who together with his father the Uajah, have since the 
time alluded to, fallen victims to the unrelenting scourge of India,— Cholera Morbus 
1 have been fortunate enough during my pilgrimuge in the East to meet with seves 
ral very worthy and estimable native gentlemen, hut certainly none who surpassed, if 
equalled, the subject of this notice,—Mittrbhati vSingh. 1 think, I may with cond- 
deuce appeal to my brother odicers, and fellow sojourners in Nagpore, to bear wit- 
ness to his courage, his kind and obliging disposition, his genleel inanneis, and the 
total absence of scheme and stratagem in his conduct, which usually distinguish the- 
natives, higu or low. Rtquiticat ia peace! 
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tcndercJ their siibiriis.sion. But fi'oni other parts large bodies of troops were 
niarchiiig upon t!je disturbed iliitricts. Benares, Diuaptirc, Midnapurc, and 
the Presidency were all furnishing their quota of troops to quell the insiir« 
reclioii. 

The .>nth Native Infantry, under command of Captain Iinpcy had been 
turned off its route from (rormckporc to the Presidency, and orderc»lvii 
Ova and Chittra, into Chota Nagporc. A troop of the .'id Light (’avalrv, 
joined the corps on its march, and the force arrived at Tekoo on the 8th 
r bnnry. During this and the succeeding day this regiment was repeated¬ 
ly opposed by bodies of the enemy who sulForcd a loss of sixty killed. On 
the 10th, a large gho/e, or mass of the enemy, in number four or five thou¬ 
sand, approached the camp, threw dow n their arats and begged quarter, 
wliich of cours» was granted them. On the following day Captain Iinpcy 
with his force inarched to Choorea, and a number of those who h.id yielded 
11C day b fire <iccom[)a:iicd them. On the inarch a tremeiulons hailstorm 
occ irrcd, which forced the troops to slieltcr themselves the best w.iy thuv 
coni I Old blew awiy the Coles altogether ! i. c\ forced them to disperse and 
seek f.ir sh‘Iter from the pelting of the pitiless storm. Tliis may appear 
slng'il.ip to t’lose who have never expcriencctl a hail storm !ilio\'e the ghats; 
those wh i li-i-e witnessed such an ocenriTnee, and especially (he ofllccrs 
of the .>> til Niuite Infantry, will readily iuid>‘-'.->tan(l limv sneh .i(areum.s(auce 
might occur. Whil • the oOth Native Infimtrv were in Hiirwa, siime- 
time s ih.si'qiient to rli «, a hail storm came on which forceil eiery one to 
beck shelter nncltr carts or whatever else tliey could liiid. Some cattle were 

kil'cil In the stones and n hole made in the roof of Major B-I’s pn- 

lanquiii as big as the month of a hu'gc wine glabs. Bat (o return to my 
tale. 

On the day that Captain Tinpey’s force arrived at Choorea, the Peetow'- 
reah detarhment was reinforced by a [larty from Benares, consistirig of 
Captain Angelo’s troop of the 3d Light Cavalry, two companies of the.jkh 
Native Infantry, and a Brigade of bix pounder guns. 

• 

On the night of the I-Sth Fcbnmry, a party of the .iOlh Native Iiifmtry 
marched from Choorea to attack the village of SiUagaen, the Hcud-Quarlers 
of Bhoodoo Bhnggnt, one of the most influential insurgent leaders. The 
party consisteil of four companies of the .’jOth Native Infantry, and a divL 
sion of Cavalry. This detachment succeeded admirably in snrprisitig thd 
village. Bhoadoo Dhuggut, his family and immediate followers, in number 
about thirty, were armed with swords and shields, a.id were enabled 
from the nature of the ground which was intersected with ravines, to 
make an obstinate resistance. But even they were soon overcome, and 
the rebels lost on that field, Bhoodoo himself, his brother, and nephew, 
with one hundred and fifty of their followers.* The loss on our abide was, 
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killed—none; wounded severely,—one trooper and three horses; wounded 
slightly—four troopers, and one horse with accoutrements missing. 

At the identical moment that this bloody scene was acting at Sillagaen, a 
party of 2 j 0 sepoys from the Pectowreah detachment were pouring out the phial 
oft heir w rath on the inhabitants of Dewree and N ugree.t wo vil lages about twenty 
miles from camp, the inhaiiitants whereof had refused repeatedly to submit when 
summoned. This party was equally successful with that at Sillugucn, as was also 
a third party which at the same moment attacked the villages of Burra |y,ul 
Chota CJarree, about 15 miles from Peetowreah, in another direction. These 
three simultaneous attacks convinced the insurgents that there was no safety 
for them in their villages. But the cavalry too picked up a little inforuiation. 
Tt was generally asserted in camp, that the troopers when chai’ging Bhoodon 
Bhuggut’s body-guard found their new regulation straight sabres snap .short 
of at the hilts, which obliged the gcneraliti' of the men to have recourse to 
their pistols. For the truth of this I cannot myself vouch, but it was cer¬ 
tainly said to be the case, and also that in consequence thereof one or two of 
the troopers met with accidents in re-lotiding their fire-arms. This will, I 
trust, be suTicietit warning to the Military Board, or wliosoever ma\ be 
charged with seeing that the Ilindostance Cavalry arc furnished with good 
cutting Inhvars, or elsi* properly taught to use the [)<»int of ihcir weapon. 
The straight roiind-backetl sword, now in use, would be, and is, a most effi¬ 
cient weapon in the hands of a man who can give point and make hit. horse 
aid the point with his motion ; but in the hands of a native, accustomed 
from his childhood to a cutting sword, it is worse than useless. The pistol has 
no business in the haml of a trooper except as a dernier ressurt to save his 
own life by taking liiatofhis ailvcrsary, and I cannot but think, though 1 may 
be mistaken, that the Native Cavalry would be much better without them. 


About this time, tlie troops having assembled, orders were issued for form, 
ing the force info tlirec columns. One at Pectowrcali, one at Cliooreali- 
and one at Tekoo, which, beating up the country between them, should gra- 
duady and simullaueoMsly advance through the Perguimah. The columns 
were acconlingly formetl as follows. 


Th.KKOU. 

riiooauA. 

1 PtKTOW IlKAII. 

Right Colnunu^ 
Cuptniu Joltiisun, witn a 
w ing .5Utb N. I. aial a 6 
pr. Riin, ilittrrjeet Sing’s 
irregulars. 

Ci'w/re ' olumn. 
Captain Inipey with tlead- 
Quaitei'S 50th N. 1., 1 
troop 3d Lt. 0«\airy 
Kiirkundas Levy, oneti 
pr. gun. 

Jjf'ft Lolumu. 

Capt. Maltby, with U.nn- 
ghiir ^ Local Battalion, 
ioO Sepoys 2d N. i .one 
6 pr. K'lii. 2 rotiipaiiies 
54th N. I., i troop Lt. 
Cav., illittrabhau Sting's 
coiitingcDt of tiorse and 
foot. 
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' On tho23d an attack was made by a part of tiic centre rolunin on a body 
of the insurgents who had taken up their potation in the Hills near (lujnoo, 
a village some miles distant from C'hoorca. If the Insurgents iiad previously 
learned that distance and darkness formed no security against our troopfl 
when inarching on their villages, ilu\\ this day found tliat the steepest nscenta 
could nutuHbrd them safety, or check the rapid career of our lirave sepoyit, 
who, headed by their olUcers, dasheil at aiul boKily carried the heights in a 
very short time in spite of all opposition. The killed on the jiart of the ene¬ 
my this day were only about twenty; but .several piisoners were taken, and 
the leader of tiii-s party of the enemy mimcdiatcl^ submitted. 

The slate of Tooree, which lie.s to the North of Te koo, rendering the 
presence of a military Ibrco absolutely iu*ec.ss!u*y, C'ulouel Hawtrey with the 
re.naining si|ua(tron of the ;3 1 Light (.lav.ilry, proceeded into that l^ergim- 
nah. One sipiadron was at lids time in Palanuu). The Colonel made Ba- 
reeatoo Ins he-id-i|uarters, but on the morning of the ‘Jotli, making a jnareli 
oi‘sixteen miles to lluloonuggur, he snrpiised and mude a famous exainpio 
of a body of the enemy. 

In consequence of the Palamao squadron of the 3d Taght Cavalry having- 
falleii back from Leslie (iSaiige to Manuloo, (having been opposed by over 
whelming bodie.s of the insurgents,) the whole of the right eoliimn marched 
(m or about the 2()th to join Colonel Hawtrey, wli >, it was.sahl, proposed 
moving to the support of the P.dainao squadron. The [dace of tlic right co¬ 
lumn \va^ therefore occupied by Captain linjioy with three C’onijmnv’s AOth 
Native liifanti v, from the centre eoliimn, and one inmdred regulars from the 
left coliiiiiii siqqdicd Captain Impcy’s place in the centre. In this situation 
things remained in Nagpore. Colonel llawtery, on the 2Hth Pebriiary, in 
eoiiscquence of the near approach of the tiitli Uegiment Native Infantry, 
from Dinapore, remanded the Teekoo eoliimn, and on the 5tli March the 
three Cliota Nagpore rolimiiis had rc-a-suined their respective places as ineii- 
ttoiicd in the table aliove. 

It is unnecessary for me to detail the successive .marches from tbe.s« 
points, as the columns met with no op{JO.-ifion on the route till they had 
reached the ibllowing po.sts, on the I6tli March. 


Jiight Cu/uNin 

Centre Column 

Ittfl ('olumn 

.\nni.. 

Msliariij 

Klioniitie, in ^'nn^pore. 


From Armie, the neighbourhood being perfectly tranquil, M.ajor Blackall, 
who had superseded Captain Iinpcy in the command, marched into Bnrwa, 
for the purpose of co-operating with Colonel Haw trey, who was marching 
towards Chiekery in Palamao. • 
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The centre Cv>Iiiniii marched to Khoontie, where it was incorporated with 
the left coliiuin. Previous, however, to the junction of tliese columns, 
namely, on the 20th March, at 2 a. m. a party of two hundred sepoys, with 
some irregular cavalry, inarched to surprise a post of the enemy situated 
at Kunneedah, a village about ten miles from camp and amongst the hills. 
This sur[>rise was most entirely effected, but from the nature of the country 
and the great activity of the hill tribes, the loss on the part of the enemy 
was not 50 great as it would have been under more fiivorable circumstances. 
There must, however, have been a considerable number of them killed ^d 
wounded. Dozens of their koraks, or granaries, on the tops of the nuls, 
were destroyed ; and at about noon the detachment filed out of the hills, 
driving a herd of one thousand and eighty head of the enemy’s cattle, lint 
our troops had here got a very different enemy to oppose to the Colc-s they 
hud met with on the plains, or the fact of being among their own hills .and 
woods gave the enemy spirit : they were not disposed to let the sepoys 
quietly drive their herds away; every bullock and bnfftdo vias fought for, 
and it was with considerable difficulty and some loss that the detachment 
succeeded in carryingotf its plunder into the plain. But even here they were 
not done with ; the insurgents hung about their rear and flank.s, and forceil 
them to make good every foot of ground on their route homeward. Cap¬ 
tain Bwart, of the 54th, who commanded on this occasion, sent into camp 
intelligence of Ids success; upon which Captain Maltby struck his camp and 
moved it some miles nearer the ghauts, where, at five p. .w., the detachment 
arrived safely with the cattle, some prisoners, and all their wounded, 
after having had fifteen hours incessant and laborious exertion, the greater 
part of it too under a broiling March siin. The enemy had followed the 
department nearly to the camp itself. The Colei this day exhihited various 
proofs of their .uuliicity;—two or three of them actually uiifi-xcd and walked 
oir with the bayonet off’one of our skirmisher’s iiuisquets in the jungle, and 
two or three of them had clothed themselves in the drcas of scjjo^s who had 
been cut down in the wc/cc, ami in their borrowed plumes were conspicuous 
nmotig their nuked and .simple brethren. Bu.sides this, they delighted in con¬ 
gregating at the lop of a hill out of thcriachofshotand abusing the sepo}.s in 
everyway they could imagine most annoying. But the men cared littlefcr their 
abuse or themselves, till, on the way out of the hills, they came on the body 
of a drumiiicr boy who had fallen in rear of the company and been 
cut off. He was a little smart-looking boy and seemed a favorite. The 
Coles had, with their usual blood-thirstiness, actually cut ever)-joint of the 
boy’s body aero s. Just before arriving at this spot, a company of the 54lli 
M. I. was rnarciiiug in sections psist a corner of a jungle, ami not an enemy 
insight, when the bheessie hung a yard or two behind the last section. 
As iis thought, and before an alarn) could bo given, he was dead, 

being cut down with a battle-axe by a Cole who had been King in ambush 
in the jungle, and who disappeared ag.un as quickly ns he had appeared. 
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The enemy during this day had appeared in such force that it was resolved 
to postpone all further attacks on them, till the centre column had effected 
its junction with us, which it did tlte following morning; and on the 22d the 
combined force marched to attack the Ghauts, leaving one hundred Infan¬ 
try, half a troop of Cavalry, and a gun, to guard the (’amp, which was n'>w 
on the right bank of the Tujua Nuddee about two miles froni the hills. 

It was some time .after day-break when the column fiicd out from (.’amp 
and took its way to the hills. A slight shower of rain fell as it proceetlcd, 
but as it promised soon to cease, the sop ys secured their arms and heht 'U 
theircourse. On ap[)roaching the dense jungle, Captain Maltby directed the 
Officer commanding the (>valrv to choose a situation and halt ou ih" plain 
where his troop could act, while the Infantry proceeded into the hills to dislodge 
the enemy amV destroy their villages. There being no .appearance of .an 
enemy at tiiis time the cuhimii marclied over the ground the detachment 
had passed on the 20th, and halted on the top of the first range ol’heights, 
which position was attained without a shot having been fired. Hero, sifter 
a consultation having been held, it was determined to cross the second 
range and gel into tlie plain where the enemies’ villages stood. The hUdnrs 
were accortlinglv set to work to clear a road for the guns, which with 
infinite labor were at length dragged up the ghaut, and a despatch was sent off to 
the Officer in command of it, desiring him to bring up Jiis cavalry, which he 
accordingly did, leaving however a portion of a troop to guard a plain and 
the ford of a nullah, which had in the morning been crossed, and oveC 
which the homeward course lay. As the column wound down the hills, the 
nakarrOf or drum of war, was heard in advance, and on the flanks, and a Ixidy 
of the enemy was peiceivcd rapidly crossing a height on the right sojiaratect 
from the troops by a ravine of great extent, and immediately betwixt them 
and their camp. The column continued its course, and in half an iiour 
reached the plain close to two of the insurgents’ villages, which were in¬ 
stantly attacked and destroyed. At this point the column fell in with 
the Tamar road, which runs past the camp, and a.s the gun had been 
found a very great iiiciunbraiicu am.mg the hills, it was deemed adviseahlu 
to scud it back by the road to cunip, A company ofvinfumry and a troop 
of Cavalry escorted it westward, while the remainder turned their 
faces to the cast. The party had proceeded about a mile and lialf, 
and bad crossed a deep rocky stream, when some of the camji-fol-. 
lowers raised a cry of thq enemy ; this, however, proved to be a false alarm, 
ind it once more addressed itself to the journey, when the report of 
the gun echoing among the hills, put all on the qui vive. Discharge 
succeeded discharge, and peals of miisquetry intervened, so the woril was 
given to the right about—the recall sounded for the advanced guard—a 
fresh advance was thrown out and the party again commenced breasting the 
heights, which separated them from the detachment with the gun. They 
might have been at the spot nearly as soon bf the road, but in ‘that case 
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could have clone but little good, whereas the course taken across the hills 
brought the column directly on the rear of the enemy. Just at this period 
it commenced raining very heavily. In ten minutes I doubt whether a 
musquet would have gone ofT. Road there was none, and ascectts had 
to be climbed, so steep and so thickly wooded as to be almost im¬ 
passable. The Magazine cattle (camels) were repeatedly brought down 
on their knees and the labor of preserving even their own feet was to the 
men excessive. After half an hour’s marching over the hill they descend¬ 
ed, and at the foot ran a nullah, as rapid as Iser itself—full of rocks—and 
as deep as a well. On the opposite side of it was a plain with very small 
and detached clumps of jungle from one to another of which the enemy were 
seen running to escape. The two Officers w ith the advanced guard pushed 
across the nullah previous to the arrival of the column, crossed the plain 
after the retreating enemy, and then followed them up a hill so nearly ap¬ 
proaching to the perpendicular as to be almost impracticable. In the mean 
time the column having more leisurely crossed the nullah followed the wind- 
ding of the low ground, and arrived on the Tamar road just as the advanced 
guard had succeeded in putting to flight a ghole of the enemy, which had 
been drawn up on the road. It was not known at the time the work that 
ghole had been performing, but soon we learned it. The march from this 
point towards camp wiis less rapid, as it was found that the gun had been 
safely escorted. The party accordingly went leisurely along, till it was 
surprised by the sight of a cavalry horse lying dead in the middle of the 
road on the open plain. Itadvanccd 200 yards further,till it cameto a patch 
of dwarf jungle j and here the eyes of all were greeted with a horrid specta- 
cle—thc mangled body of a havlldar of the 3d light cavalry, lie had been* 
literally cut up and his head hammered till not a feature of his face was visi¬ 
ble. The body was put into a dooljj and the party proceeded—passing the 
corpses of the havildars and several other horses of the troop. The road 
on every side was covered with bundles of grass, which led us at first to 
suppose that the grass cutters of the troop had been surprised when cutting 
fodder and their guard cut up, but this turned out not to be the case. It 
appeared that the party of cavalry, which the reader will recollect w'as left 
to guard the ford, &c. had found it necessary in consequence of the near ap¬ 
proach of the Insurgents in the jungle to withdraw to seek some opener 
ground. In doing so they came to this patch of jungle, which was occupied 
by the enemy, and were consequently exposed to all the perils of 
running the gauntlet without the possibility of their retaliating to a 
good purpose, as the jungle would not admit of a charge being made. 
The jungle extended but a very short distance, but even in their 
progress through there were, I think, eight men and twenty-two horses 
struck, besides which both the Officers with the party were severely 
wounded. These particulars however we did not learn till our return to 
camp, which took place about»a quarter of an hour after leaving this jungle. 
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Three hours after our return to camp we were gi-atified by seeing the ad¬ 
vanced guard (which had not heard the recall when the column changetl 
front) arrive safely, having done considerable execution among a party of 
the enemy which it bad f.<lien in with. We had been a good deal alarmed 
previously by a caniij-follower having brought intelligence of the total 
destruction of this party in a village some nnles off. His fears, I imagine, 
led him homeward before the brush was decided, and he had taken for 
granted that numbers must win the day. The loss on our side this day 
was considerable, but must have been far exceeded by that of the enemy, 
as the escort with the gun was in close action with them for a considerable 
time. 

From this date till the 28th March we were in comparative quiet, 
Thcfretpient recurrence of hail storms and ruin rendered military operations 
nearly impossible. On the latter day the detachment marched and destroy¬ 
ed some /forrt/iiof the enetny’s at Bolunga-bnn. No great execution could 
be done frojn the strong nature of the country, and we had only one sepoy 
WvHinded. The next two days we were at rest and on the1st March, Colo¬ 
nel Bowen, with the 34th Native Infantry, arrived from Tamar and assumed 
the command; and no further military operations were undertaken in 
Sanepore. 

But before I proceed with my narrative it would be necessary to revert 
and bring up the different coliiums to the positions they now occupied. 
But to make it plainer, I will truce Colonel Bowen’s march to this point, 
and the progress of the fiOth subsequently to Bauniinee, at which place 
that regiment joined the other two columns. 

Colonel Bowen, with the 34(h Native Infantry, having been ordered from 
Ba*rackpore to the disturbed districts at the beginning of February, arrived 
at Julda on the 2lst of that month, having marched up the new road, and 
left it at or near Rogonathpore. Two companies of the 28th Native Infan¬ 
try, unde." Captain Horsbiirgh, of that Regiment, had also been sent to Pat- 
coom, from Midnaporc, and subsequently joined Colonel Bowen, by his or¬ 
ders. On the 22d, Colonel Bowen reached Eeloo, anS at 9 a. m, marched 
to Sonohattoo, w’hcre the rebels were saiil to be in force. Three hundred of 
the enemy were met with at this place, several killed, and the remainder dis¬ 
persed with a loss on the part of the 34th of none killed, and only three or 
four wounded. On the 25th, Captains Wheler and Phillott were detached to 
attack parlies of the enemy at Hoomta, in which service they met with com¬ 
plete success, and cut up several of the enemy, with a loss of one European 
Artillery man, and two sepoys wounded. On the 27th February, a wing of 
the 34th, with guns, proceeded to the attack of Burrihatoo, which place they 
took, and cut up sixty of the enemy. One Artillery horse was killed on this 
occasion, and four sepoys wounded. On the^morning of the 28^fi a part of 
Captain Horsburgh’s detachment made an attack on a hill, near the village 
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of Sitlgce, and killed a number of the enemy, with no loss whatever on the 
side of the troops; and on the 2d of March, an attack was made by a party 
of the 34th, on some kornhs (or arrals as they are called in Tamar) of the 
insiii gents, and a good deal of grain seized. 

On the 6th March, Colonel Bowen detached from his camp at Tamar 
Ghnr, a party to attack Biigdee, which place they found had been evacuated 
by the rebels. A few shots were fired on this party. On the 7th a party 
attacked Sosokotoo, but the enemy werenot inclined to await the attack, bub^ 
flt>d. On the evening of the same day a strong party under the command of, 
if I recollect right. Captain Fhillott, 34th Kative Infantry, marched to at¬ 
tack the stronghold of the enemy at Irkce. This place was reported to be 
very strongly stockaded, and it seems the detachment found, on their arrival, 
that the report was correct. Trees and brushwood had bc^n cut down, and 
defences made with these, which it was found quite impossible to force. Af¬ 
ter an unavailing attack, in which the enemy lost 30 of their men, the de¬ 
tachment was obliged to withdraw, and return to camp. The expedition 
unfortunately cost the life of a promising young officer, Ensign Macleod, 
of the 34th N. I. and one sepoy. This officer was wounded with an arrow 
in the abdomen, and died two or three days afterwards. On the following 
day a strong party with guns moved to the attack of Irkee, but on their arri¬ 
val found the stockade, &c. evacuated. From Tamar, on the 14th March* 
Col. Bowen returned to Berada, and from thence on the following day, to 
Hujaiii Bunta. On the I6th or 17th the S4ih N. I. marched to Silhee, from 
which point tw'o companies of the 38th were detached to Boondoo, and a 
similar force from the 34th to Tamar. From Silhee Col. Bowen proceed¬ 
ed again to the neighbourhood of Tamar, and from thence to Irkee and 
Kundapurtee. The Irkee ghaut, which is a very steep and difficult pass, 
was regularly stockaded with limbers, which had been felled and laid 
across the road, but these were soon cleared away, and the detachment 
arrived with no loss at their camp at Kundapurtee on or about the 29th 
March, in spite of the enemy, who were hovering about them on every 
ride the greater part of the way. At Kiindapartec an accident occur- 
retl, which cost thd' lives of two of the European Horse Artillery. 
Three of these men had gone to bathe in a nullah farther from the camp 
than was either prudent or allowed, while in the water, they were fired 
upon by a body of the insurgents, who succeeded in killiog two of them. 
The third man escaped to cam p, though wounded with an arrow. This 
man mentioned that one of his deceased connades, on getting out of the 
water, wrested a huhva from the hands of one of his assailants, and called 
out “ Come back; I have got an axe.” The fugitive was, however, too 
well pleased at his escape to venture back, and reached the camp in a state 
of utter exhaustion. 

On the following morning Colonel Bowen with his detachment effected a 
junction with the camp of the left column at Sarhudkele, as above mentioned 
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From the 1st April to the 7th the combined forces, which, by the by© 
were encamped on the opposite banks of the Tiijiia Nuddee, looking at each: 
other, lay inactive. On the latter day an order was issued for the return 
of the 34th N. I. to Tamar, the insurgent chiefs having submitted; but at 
night this was again countermanded, and on the morning of the 9th the 
whole force moved to Rae Baumnec, in Bundgaon. On the nmrcli to this 
place the undulating country e\hibited our now large force to great advan¬ 
tage, and the toat ensemble of oiir column of inarch was quite imposing 
enough to afford a much more powerful enemy than the Coles reasonable 
cause for having recourse to valour’s better part. But our lighting days, 
alas! were over, and we were doomed to witness the entry of the hostile 
chiefs, not in warlike array, but in the guise of humble friends. We here 
rested till the 14th April, when the 34th N. 1. bid adieu at once to their 
fellow warriors and Sonepore, and marched towards Tamar, and from 
thence shortly after to cantonments. 

But on the morning of the 34th, quitting Baurance, their place was sup¬ 
plied by the 50th N. I., under Major Blackall, whose progress since we 
left him at Annie on the 15th March it will now be necessary to follow, 
A brief notice will, however, suffice for this column, as it met with no oppo¬ 
sition i.a its progress. 

On the 22d March Major Blackall reached Palkote, the capital of Chota 
Nagpore, and the residence of Juggernauth Sahy Deo, the Raja of tliat 
country,—as pretty a specimen of a jungly Raja as can be conceived. 

On the 26th the 50tb N. I. reached Raidee; on the 28th Kassir; and 
on the 31st March or 1st April arrived at Burwanuggur, which place again 
it left on the 5th April, having, as I previously observed, exj)crienced no op¬ 
position on the route. On the 14th April Major Blackall, with the 50th 
N. I. reached Rae Baumnee, wliere the troops remained for some time. Du¬ 
ring the stay of the detachment here, the insurgent chiefs arrived to " mak* 
their boos*' to the Commissioners for the disturbed districts, who were and 
had usually continued with the foft column. * 

First came Sona Kundapatur, of Koriekela, in Singhboom, a regular pro¬ 
fessional moss trooper, except that he rides Shanks’ nag, in place of a 
sturdy dun horse. Next came one Bindrae Maukic, of whon», if iny readers 
have never heard, I wish they never may. 

Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise !” 

We heard but little else for some months, except that the talc of his deeds 
was sometimes joined with that of the achievements of the hill gentlemen 
on his left, whom they called Dussae Soen, or^ome such euphonious name. 
The followers of these worthies were armed in most complete style, with 
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bulwahs, bows and arrows, the bows being ornamented with tails of animals 
and the arrows, and sometimes the heads of the bowmen, with feathers of 
every gaudy plumageJ bird that flies^ 

What passed between these heroes and the gentlemen whom they came to 
visit I cannot say, not being one of the initiated, and being wholly ignorant of 
the language of “ the lost tribes of Israel^' as an anthiuarian gentleman in 
camp offered to prove the Coles to be, from their eating pork and drinking 
wine ! So I was obliged to gratify my curiosity liy means of my eyes alone. 
—But where am I ? 

Wc were by this time heartily tired of Avar’s alarms, and the heat in 
tents most oppressive; so my readers will easily believe that we hailed with 
three c!jeo,-s the order for breaking up the force, which arrived on the 23th 
April. O i the 25th the officers of the 3d Light Cavalry gave a farewell dinner 
in their mess tent; but it is not my province to mention how often we 

routed all our foes, how often slew our slain.” Suffice it, that the dawn 
of the 27th found the Dinapore and Benares detachments some miles on 
their ho.meward route, while on the 29th the remmnder of the force marched 
towards Burka Ghur, in Chota Nagporc. 

At th's post the final separation took place. A wing of the .50th march¬ 
ed on tiie 2d May towards Barrackpore. The adventures they met with 
on their march will subsequently be noticed. 

The left wing of the 30th N. I. and the Ramghur Battalion, after being 
detained at Burka Ghur a month, reached safely early in June ; the station 
of Hazareebaugh, from whence they were destined again to move in a few 
months, for the suppression of another similar insurrection. And now, 
gentle readers, fare you well. The first part of my task is completed. To 
those of my brother officers who have so kindly furnished me with, the in¬ 
formation of the proceedings of the various columns of the Nagporc force, 
1 return my sincere thanks. 1 cannot but acknowledge also how much 1 
am indebted to the kindness of the gentleman who furnished me with the 
map which accompanies these pages; and who has been good enough to 
promise that the sketch of the Burrabhoora campaign shall not be without 
a similar accompaniment. To these, and all the officers who accompanied 
the troops during this campaign, I wish good health and speedy promotion, 
and trust that ere long I too may have the luck to be alwve subscribing 
myself 

A SUBALTERN. 

Nots. —It was my ir.tcntion to have included the operations of Colonel ITaw- 
trey’h force in Palamao, hut w'.anl of infor naiioii reg'irding its movements preclud¬ 
ed the possibility of iny doing so. —Au'Ihor, 
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HORSE AND FOOT ARTILLERY. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir,—I t was with great pleasure, and happy anticipations that I viewed 
the appearance of the 1st No. of our United Service Journal. Worthy in-, 
deed would the Indian Army be of oppression and degradation, if it came 
not forward with all its talent and influence to support n.Toiirnn1 dedicated to 
its service,—a publication in which can be fearlessly proclaimed its unredressed 
wrongs, and justice demanded at the hands of its oppressors. In this view 
alone,such a work at the present time is a great desideratum, but its value is 
greatly enhanced when it is recollected that, it is the only channel in 
which theoretical information can be conveyed, and the past achievements of 
its soldiers exhiliited to form the judgment and stimulate the ardour of its 
youthful aspirants after glory. Surely correspondents cannot be wanting 
when so wide a field is open to observation ; and it is sincerely to be hoped, 
that those whose intellectual qualifications have been matured by extensive 
experience will, through the medium of this organ of our body, communicate 
the result of this combination for the benefit of their brother soldiers. Let 
the experienced and intelligent observant of each branch afl<)rd his quota, 
and we shall not fail ere lung to perceive a progressive information as highly 
creditable and beneficial to the Army. It is under the influence of such 
I fccling-s, and with an earnest desire for the benefit of the Artillery, that I 
submit a few hints well adapted, if acted upon, to beget a spirit of intelligent 
observation and enquiry among Us officers. In the greater frequency of 
practice, the Indian Artilleryman possesses a privilege cf no small value over 
his British comrade,—a piivilege which, if measures were adopted to ensure 
its proper application, is pregnant with the most beneficial results. Annually 
indecil he encamps for two munihs with aview to obtain experience and skill, 
but in reality little more is done than the expenditure of [lowder. Towards 
the noon of each day he receives a memorandum containing directions 
about the nature of the charge, the length of fuze, and the description of mis¬ 
sile, when he proceeds to the magazine to superintend the weighing of the 
charge and adaptation of the fu/e to the range ;—in the evening he lays his 
mortars or points his gun, and after four rounds finishes the evening practice,— 
a miniature resemblance of the annual one. Now, Mr. Editor, it must be evi¬ 
dent to any one, that such a mode of operation, coupled with the use of pow¬ 
der considerabli/heloyf proof and erroneous instruments,is of no service whatt 
ever in forming the Artilleryman. Such might do for the Oolundauz, if the 
opinion were still in vogue that the avenues of knowledge are to be closed 
to him; but for a young Officer or non-commissioned Officer of Artillery, 
who have often independent chargc-s, where recourse must be had to former 
experience, such a plan is fraught with any thing beside utility. Instead of 
such mechanical operation, how beneficial would it be were the Subaltern 
informed of the extent of range, and desired to fettle the charge, arid deter- 
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mine the elevation, and length of fuze, forwarding his report afler the weekly 
practice to the commanding officer. This would excite an interest; he 
would feel a proper pride in exhibiting a precision of judgment and steadi¬ 
ness of operation, and would store up his mernhrandums for future use; he 
would be prepared at any moment for an independent charge, and be really 
what he is supposed to be,—a good practical Artilleryman. To ensure 
some degree of dependence on the instrument, it would be adviseable that 
with every camp there should be a reserve quadrant to rectify the ones in 
use, and annually before each practice season a committee should be held, ^ 
to ascertain the extent of difference in each, and see it marked on some 
conspicuous part of it. To a battery of 10 or 12 pieces, there are seldom 
more than four or five quadrants, and the knowledge that the same one is 
seldom obtainable each round, will enable a person to judge of the expedi- 
ency of keeping a good one in reserve. The difference between the men 
of the Horse and Foot Artillery must be perceptible to the most cursory 
observer. Among the former there is a self-respect evident which jou look 
in vain for among the latter, and this arises in a great measure from the 
nature of the materials with which each has to work. The Horse Artillery¬ 
man prides himself in the celerity and precision of his movement when at 
exercises; and this feeling is not confined to the parade or exercising ground, 
he carries the knowledge of it with him wherever he goes, and manifest it 
in a soldier-like deportment and appearance. But the Foot Artilleryman 
grows apathetic; the clumsy and unwieldy bullock defies the attempt at pre- ' 
cision. As for celerity, it is incapable of any movement much beyond the dou¬ 
ble quick of the Infantry. The soldier grows indifferent, the ret'erse on the 
pivot is transformed into a right about in a space of 6 or 7 yards; the perfect 
alignment in the battery for actions is converted in a zig zag; and the sol¬ 
dier on the field day instead of looking up with the consciousness of per¬ 
fectness in military movements, laughs in silent disgust at the obstacles to his 
efficiency. The inutility of such lazy, stubborn animals as bullocks to draw 
field pieces, will doubtless be some day evidenced when the slaughtered 
Artilleryman lies before his gun, from the utter impossibility ofgetting it into 
action. If the expence attending the substitutibn of horses in the place be 
considered, let it be,'' when the efficiency, nay, utility of the one is compared 
with that of the other. If the allowance for the keep of a charger is an ob- 
dbject of importance, let it be reduced from 60 to 80 or 40; but whatever be 
the result let not the efficiency of a most useful branch of the Army be de¬ 
stroyed,—the feeling of the gunners depressed, by the rigid economy of an 
incalculating government. In the earnest hope that your labours may be 
duly appreciated, and the expression of my hope that every aid will be given 
to youf undertaking 

I remain, 

A BfiASS TUHEB POUNDER. 

Cawnpore. 
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SKETCHES AND TALES OF THE INDIAN ARMY.-N 0 . 2. 

THE MUD FORT. 

The weather was beginning to be insupportably hot, and canvas anything 
but agreeable. The face of the Major, commanding the — Regiment of 
Native Infantry, was daily growing blacker—literally blacker; much from 
the effect of exposure to the sun, and from an overflowing of bile, the result 
of continued neglect to certain warnings and sure tokens of disordered 
health, which the anxious old soldier was, at this juncture, too busy to 
attend to. But still much of it arose, too, from the perpetual Erebus-looking 
frown, which protracted ill-humour, vexation, and perplexity, now contrived 
to fixy as it were, on his marked and weather-beaten countenance. Woe to 
the unfortunato wight on the rear-guard who by this time might chance to 
steal into camp before the last creaking hackery of the baggage-trai^. It 
was ten to one if the old Major, who had an eye on every thing, did not 
stalk forth from his double-poled tent to greet him with something like the 
following. 

Well Mr. Crump, were you not officer of the day yesterday ?’* 

“ Yes, Major,” would reply the innocent. 

“ And why the Devil, Sir, do you come into camp before the rest of the 
baggage ? May I beg the favor of your betaking yourself to your post 
again; and if you enter this ground before the last hackery, you shall hear a 
little more on the subject.” 

“ The young dog,” would the Major mutter to himself, as he lifted again 
the cheek of his tent, and retired under shelter to his hookah—I have no 
notion of his creeping in to breakfiist, and my beer left to boil on the road¬ 
way for these three hours to come! ” 

It was no wonder, after all, that the Major was a little out of humour.—-* 
He had been ordered out, with his whole corps from Benares, just at the 
end of March ; sent away through Aziraghur to the ©ude territories, and 
peremptorily desired, long after the hot-winds had set in, to aid his most 
excellent Lucknow Majesty’s aumil, or tuhseeldar, or some such respectable 
native functionary, in enforcing the payment of certain stray lacs of rupees, said 
to be due by refractory zuraeendars to the royal treasury. Now the 
old Major not only hated being away from his snug well-tattied bungalow 
jnear the nullah, at Secrole, at this peculiar season of the year ; but he, 
moreover, detested, as cordially as any officer of sepoys in the whole army, 
this deputation of himself and regiment, at the beck and nod of a rascally 
aumil, to support whole gangs of tax-gathering harpies, and punish poor 
wretches of zuraeendars, who were often roused into rebellion only under 
the grinding extortion of the court,—men, id fiict, who were reWly honest 
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fine fellows in thus holding out as long as they could against not a little of 
robbery and oppression. 

On one or two occasions, in spite of external ill-humour, old Jemmy 
Costive, or Caustic,—for he vvas indiscriminately called either, in the usual 
happy exchange by the juniors of our army of all real patroniiiiics of their 
seniors for certain more euphonious and approved soubriquets:—in spite of 
ill humour, I repeat, our good Major had once or twice amicably insured 
the adjustment of sundry claims, brought forward by the aumil, and indi^’ed 
the landholders to pa}' something in composition and part clearance of their 
hist. He declared it gave him little pleasure to knock mud walls about the 
ears of the injured, by way, too, of redressing their injuries:—but if he could 
only get the aumil himself into a snug little mud-walled edifice, with a few 
score of bis rascally followers and rabble of military about him, he would 
shew him a little ball-practice, with an episode, par parentheses of assault 
and escalade j and he would vouch for it, **his Lucknow Majesty’s aumil 
would never bring out another Company’s regiment a tax-gatheiing again ia 
the hot winds I” 

It was, however, growing near the middle of the month of May, and old 
Caustic’s patience was nearly expended,—such a dunce had the aumil led 
him—when, after a long day’s, or rather night’s march, on approaching one 
of the circuitous wanderings of the river Gograh, so peculiar to that part of 
the country, the detachment at length came upon a regular mud fort, not 
very far from the river itself. The aumil here had a long account of re¬ 
venue to settle with the kiliedar, who was a powerful proprietor of the sur- 
i^ounding country, and a determined and constant defaulter to his liege lord 
of Lucknow. But it happened also, very oddly, that our good Major had a 
little bit of an account of his own to settle with him. Strange to say, some 
of the Major’s pale ale, or other such valuables (we have already seen the 
care he bestowed on these things) had been seized on the river at this very 
mud fort, a few years ago, when the regiment was stationed in the north of 
Oude, and Major Caustic expected, vi4 the Gograh,his annual supply of rich 
edibles, &c. from the*^ esteemed hand of Mr. Havcll, of Diggab. He was 
anxiously awaiting their arrival, when he learned that the very identical 
zumeendar who now had the honor to be opposed to him, had sdzed the 
entire cargo, and, what was far worse, had recklessly destroyed the same 
the moment he found out the hams, wiiies, condiments, and other contami¬ 
nations contained in the various packages of his plunder. This was a neveiv 
to-be-forgotten offence in the list of the Major’s worldly sufferings and in¬ 
dignities. 

But the offender' was at length before him—within his very grasp,—at 
this juncture too, of accumulated ill-hmnour, collected bile, and buming-Iike 
annoyance! Moreover, it rce^ly appeared there was, in this case, some good 
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cause of complaint on the part of the Lucknow authorities: the man was a 
professed rebel and marauder. So the Major very conscientiously mingled 
together his public and private sense of injuries. There were before hini> in 
the fevered judgment-hall of his feelings, (the thermometer at exactly 104® 
J^arht.) first of all, his old grievances, then his present exposure in the hofc 
winds, then his military zeal, and, finally, his aspirations after a C-B-ship—» 
all exciting him into a virtuous indignation against the luckless killedar. 
Hence arose a tolerably decided and satisfactorily founded resolution in his 
own mind to batter the mnd walls about the devoted heads of the rebel, 
and, a.s he called them, his pestilent little garrison. 

He sent a summons immediately, in which as much of the above as was 
necessary to announce, was rendered into very passable Persian, by the aid 
of the anmil anil the young interpreter and quarter-master of the regiment. 
But the reply must have been anything but soothing or satisfitetory; for the 
whole of that morning the Major was shut up in his tent, with the Adjutant^ 
and Interpreter just mentioned. All in the camp began pretty well to un-» 
derstand that the fort now before them was to be carried forthwith ; and it 
was further whispered that the Major was determined to make a spirited 
example of this ciiieftain, in order to intimidate others, and lessen the 
chance of his being much longer detained out on this most detestable duty. 

Towards the evening of the eventful day just described, a group of 
European officers were observed clustered together and lounging about in 
front of the tents of our little detachment. The fort was within half a mile 
of them, rising conspicuously and menacingly somewhat to their loft. Im¬ 
mediately in front was a bold ravine, which commenced close to the extreme 
left of their line of encampment, and than r^in brokenly on before it, till it 
rcacheil tha eastern face of the fort, passing close to the base of the v/all 
itself, and forming a deep ditch and defence along that .side of the little foi% 
tirication. On quitting the fort, the ravine went off directly to the river,— 
the river itself at this point slanting inwards in a north-westerly direction, 
so as to run almost close to the north or rear of the fort, afforded, in con¬ 
sequence of it.s broken banks, irregular ravines, and lo^ jungle, a complete 
protection on this side also. On the western face wa.s a dense jungle, 
creeping up nearly to the wall—of a description certainly to a.?b!'d cover to 
an assailing party in that direction, but the ground was too broken to 
admit of proper formation of troops, except at one spot, where there wero 
some scattered huts—a petty deserted bazar, from which ran an approach 
to a small gateway and diminutive wicket, close under the south-west bas¬ 
tion. The main entrance itself to the fort was, however, in the centre of the 
south curtain of the w ill, almost in front of the group of officers, who, froiQ 
a short distance, were thus forming an estimate of the strength of the works. 
This face was clearly the only approachabl.o part of the whole, unless we 
except the smaller gateway and wicket to the left, and which seemed to 
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communicate only with a separate and distinct angle of the fort, used prow 
bably for the zenanahy or personal residence of the killedar. The fort itself 
was a simple mud-built quadrangle, with bastions at each angle. Each face 
might be about 150 or 180 feet, and the general height of the curtain, which, 
though in tolerable repair, was anything but regular, might be about 30 feet. 
The walls were thick, with a breast-work on them of 4 or 5 feet, beliind, 
which might be seen numbers of the garrison leaning on the parapets and 
watching the sepoy camp before them. They were stout-looking juwaum 
armed to the teeth; and on the bastions could be made out a few glnjals an^ 
wall-pieces on swivels, carrying about 12 or 20 ounce balls. 

The position occupied by the group of English officers, which was one of 
the occasional slight eminences formed by the broken banks of the river, 
gave them a pretty correct view of the entire fort and its defences, and of 
the country in its vicinity. The sun was fast sinking over the jungle to the 
left, but its rays were still gleaming on the upper portion of the 
works, and glancing fitfully upon the arms of the men crowded along the 
walls. The river to the right was just sinking into shade, though there were 
a few scanty spots still on the opposite side, where the light still lingered, 
and which the lengthened shadows, now flung far by the fort itself and high 
banks, had not yet reached. On these, occasionally, were seen gliding past 
the light skills of the fishermen, for the first time for many years, pur¬ 
suing their quiet course, unchallengctl and unimpeded by a ready plunderer 
or claimant of toll, from among the busy followers of the killedar. 

Far behind the whole scene, and above the misty and grey horizon, rose 
magnificently amidst the very clouds, (and, indeed, cloud-likc themselves, 
distinguishable only by the frequent bright tints, sharp and crisp as a painter 
could describe them, scattered over their wavy eminences,) the majestic heights 
of the snowy Himalaya. They were seldom visible at this season of the 
year; but a slight storm and north-wester of the preceding evening had 
cleared away the usual sullen haziness of the atmosphere, and added much 
to the present distinctness and beauty of the scene. 

“ Well, Crump, my boy—that’s a brave sketch you’re makingsaid an 
Artillery Sub, looking over the shoulder of the Ensign,—** clap in a few 
more pencil dashes on the walls,for spears ‘fierce bristling.’ You’re not half 
warlike enough.—Why, if I were sketching for my posterity a fort, where 
I was to have a broken head the next morning, I’d leave a relic fit to 
frighten folks. Your fort is as bland and as peaceful as one of William 
Prinsep’s new drops at the Chowringhee!” 

“ I’m making it as I found it,” answered Crump, interrupted in his 
sketch, an^ not half likiug thq idea of the broken head for the ensuing 
- biorning. 
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" Oh stop—don’t put it up jet,” cried the other, “ stay for the old 
Major. Here he comes with a spy-glass, anil you may soon put him in, irt 
gaunt prominence, on the foreground. He’ll serve to frighten folks with 
that black phiz of his, if the fort won’t.” 

** Well, gentlemen,” said the Commandant, approaching them, “ are you 
all ready to take the stings out of that hornet’s nest to-morrow ?” 

“ You intend to try it to-rnorrow. Major ?” observed a hoary respectable- 
looking Captain of the group. 

** Indeed, do I, ” returned the Major. “ The Adjutant will have the 
orderly book ready for you all, in a few moments; and it is odd if we do 
not thin those clustering rascals before they are a tlay older. Attend now,” 
said the old gentleman, waving his hand so as to draw his hearers in a circle 
around him, “ I’ll tell you how we are to manage it. You’ll understand 
my plans the better for a little t'ivu voce explanation,—with the fort, too^ 
before us.” 

" You, Captain Oldboy, will lead the right wing on to the main-gate. You 
see the approach to it.—Stand here, and you can make out that the ground 
sinks and descends just before the gate itself. You’ll draw out your men 
within easy musket reach of the fort, so as to clear the walls of these vaga¬ 
bonds ; while Mr. Topaz with his artillerymen runs his gun right at the 
durwazu. You’ll back him bravely I know j and if the gate is to be forced, 
he is the man to shiver it; and you will then immediately close in and push 
your grenadiers at the fellows. The Light Bobs we’ll have on the crest of 
the ravine to the right here, to pepper away as they shew themselves 
and the other gun we will station at the huts to the left, and see if we can 
catch an opportunity to try its metal on the little western gate, in the rear 
of yonder bastion.—Captain Rust and Ensign Rivers will be there with 
their company to support the 6-poiinder and take advantage of its move¬ 
ments. And now,' gentlemen,” added the Coniinnnding Officer—the tone 
of his voice here suddenly growing deeper, and harsher impossible—“you 
will bear in mind that our object is to make a serious example of this 
killedar. ’Tis the only way to bring our present service to a conclusion. 
If they stand an obstinate assault”—his tone becoming still deeper, and his 
words slower, and, as the Artillery Sub Topaz afterwards declared, his 
whole physiognomy shewing blacker and blacker—“ You'll do your duty” 
said he, with one of those significant bendings of the brow which told 
plainer than a hundred tongues the doom of the poor devils in the mud 
walls before them. 

“ The Nawaub’s troops ?”—enquired Captain Oldboyv 
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“ Will be posted to the right, and rear of the fort, along the river; and 
also thrown into yonder jungle to the left, to cut off every soul that would 
escape us.” 

There was a pause for a few moments. No one seemed inclined to make 
farther remarks; and the sun at this moment went down redly and sul¬ 
lenly, for the last time, it appeared, on many of the deluded followers of the 
fcileedar ,* and perhaps the Inst also for not a few of those preparing to give 
effect to the death-warrant thus issued against two or tiiree hundred^ 
but I will not call them unoffending—fellow creatures. 

At the mess-tent during the evening nothing particular occurred. One or 
two of the youngsters of the regiment endeavoured, as might be perceived, 
to be more noisy und facetious than usual, but their attempts were gene¬ 
rally abrtive. The older hands got, for a time, into grave, but seemingly 
unexciting, conversation:—at last a chance observation led them to home 
and to early recollections of their native country.—It was strange, but at 
that moment all at the table became exclusively interested in this topic, and 
there w'as an affectionate tone of natural feeling pervading the whole of the 
conversation,—even from ancient Oldboy, the hoary-headed captain, a 
cadet of the last century, dow'u to the very of the party, young 

Ensign Rivers. The same thing has not been unprecedented elsewhere oh 
other occasions of like approaching exertion and danger;—as if the heart, ere 
it nerved itself for deeds of daring energy, loved to repose awhile amid its 
native recollections, and the soothing of the earlier sympathies of our 
nature, like the calm stillness that reigns around ere the rousing of the 
storm blast, or the more insidious langour in the human frame itself, that 
precedes often the busy raging of the too fatal fever. 

All had retired to rest Lieut. Topaz, of the Artillery, was sleeping in 
his dooly-cot on one side of a singic-poled tent, and Ensign Crump, his 
rhum for the time being, was in a deep slumber on his camp charpoy on 
the other side of the tent pole. It was a little past midnight, when Topaz 
was awakened by a fight coming in at the door-way, and immediately after¬ 
wards the cheek was raised, and Ensign Rivers, a fine young lad of the 
regiment, entered the tent with a lantern in his hand. 

“ Hullo !** growled forth Topaz—'* what brings you here at this time of 
night. Master Boots ?”—for so the Ensign was designated in the regiment, as 
the last comer into its ranks. 

The youth hesitated and stammered, as if doubtful how to introduce his 
present purpose. '‘Can’t you speak, man ?” continued Topaz, barely awake^ 
and not over-pleased with the light flaring in his eyes. 
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•* I came,” faltered out the Ensign, “ to ask you and Crump to be wit¬ 
nesses to a paper now with me. It requires three signatures; the Adjutant 
has given*me his, and I now want yours and your chum’s.” 

” You might as well have got it two hours ago, my yoimg gent,” said the 
Artilleryman, “ and I should have gone on better with my first sleep. But 
come,” he added, after one or two outstretchings of his arms, and getting 
better humoured in his tone, ** let us have your paperthere is ink in that 
desk on the table. What paper is it. Rivers ?” 

“ Lord! it an’t time yet,” muttered Crump, sitting up in bis bed, and 
awakened by the voices in the tent. 

The boy Rivers hesitated at first, the more as Crump was awakened, to 
answer the question of Topaz, but soon spreading the document out, 
a sheet of foolscap paper, carefully written down on one side, before 
the Lieutenant—” It’s only my will,” he replied. “ I have been told in 
an Europe letter from my uncle, received some weeks ago, to prepare it, 
and to be careful to get three signatures to attest the document; but 1 put it 
off from day to d<ay, until at mess this night it occurred to me how cruelly 
remiss I had been-” 

There it is,—my sign manual then,” interrupted the Lieutenant—* Tom 
Topaz’; and he must be a clever fellow who makes out what my pothooks 
are intended for.’* 

** Oh but you must give your rank and signature in full,” observed Rivers. 

** Mv uncle——” 

* 

** D—n your uncle. I should like him to be roused out after 12 o’clock 
to attest deeds at full length, as if figuring away at tlie end of a monthly 
muster roll. I say. Crump, now for your part of the play,” exclaimed he, 
throwing over the ink-filled pen on the sheet of Ensign Crump’s bedding. 

The Ensign by this time was wide awake, and had gathered firom the 
little that had passed, what was required of him. He signed the will without 
a word, and immediately turned himself on his pillow, and with his back to 
the light, tried to compose himself again to the sleep from which he had 
been so unwillingly disturbed. 

Rivers sat down on the bed-side by Topaz. He was silent for a few 
minutes,—but when the hard breathing of his brother Ensign told him that 
Crump was in a happy state of disregard of all mundane matters—** FU tell 
you what this paper is, good Topaz,” said he; “ you may have h^rd that 
I have a little landed and other property at home, which is at my disposal 
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at the age of eighteen. 1 was eighteen three months ago, and now I have 
made it over to my mother for life, in this deed, which will answer either for 
that purpose at any rate, or as my last testament, in case of accident 
to-morrow. I was very culpable, Topaz, in neglecting the thing 'till now.” 

Topaz said nothing j his eye was resting kindly on the face of the youth. 
Rivers saw it, and hi^ heart responded to the feeling. All at once he 
abruptly', but in a low tone, exclaimed—** My dear Topaz, will you promise 
not to laugh at me. I am not afraid of to-inorrow—^indeed no—but the^ 
is something I would fain say to you before that hour approaches. You go 
home on furlough next year, don’t you. Topaz ?” 

“ Yes, please the pigs, my little boots,” said the Lieutenant. 

“ Well then promise me one thing—one thing. Topaz ? ” , 

** What is it, man ? ” 

“ It is not much,” continued the other. “ Will you go to my poor 
mother, Topaz, at Bath—^if—1-—he paused. 

** Hop the twig to-morrow,” interjected the other; " why, I am as likely as 
yourself, my fine fellow, to do that comfortable thing, and perhaps more so.” 

'* Nay but promise me. And will you—after to-morrow—remember that 
in a secret draw in the upper part of my writing desk is a locket, a small 
miniature locket, with hair behind it. I wish you to take it to a”—there 
was no little hesitation in the youngster’s manner—“ to a young lady who 
is staying with iny mother—her niece”-—— 

And your cousin, eh significantly interrupted the Lieutenant. 

Yes, my cousin; her name is Clara Rivers. Will you give her the locket 
and say I begged yon to take it, and to add, that I—that——” 

" You still love her dearly. Rivers, is this it ? ” said Topaz, in a kindlier 
tone than his rough voice usually assumed. “ Well, my dear lad, suppose 
I promise.” - - 

** Then,” exclaimed the other, ** you will indeed do me a brother’s kind 
ness. God bless yon, Topaz—thank you, thank you.” And without a 
word more he gfive the huge hand of his companion a confiding and affec¬ 
tionate pressure, and gently retreated to his own little routee. 

The bugle sounded the reveillec in the morning at the usual hour, as if 
nothing extraordinary were in agitation, and the drum-call in due time as¬ 
sembled the men of the detachment on parade. The extra ammunition had 
been seryed out the precediq^; evening, the difierent columns and divisions 
for the attack accurately told off, and little remained in the morning but 
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for the men to fall in and await the order to advance. The two pieces of 
artillery, with their tuinhrils and full equipments, were in the front ; the 
European privates grouped beside them, their necks uncovered and collars 
thrown back, their white cotton jackets half unbuttoned, and a few of them 
with their trowscrs tucked up, and their ungaitered well proportioned limbs 
forming a pretty strong contrast with the attenuated and curved supporters of 
the lascars a i I bullock-drivers beside them. The Artillery men were in 
high spirits, laughing and jesting with each other, and eager for the spree, as 
they cnlled it. Our countrymeu, in all parts of the world, are seldom back¬ 
ward on an occision of the kind; and in various of the assaults to which 
they were led in the Peninsula, they betrayed a fearlessness and reckless 
disregard of opposing danger—more than to match the brightest records of 
chivalrous devotion handed down to us from the olden ages. But in India, 
their bearing, under such circumstances, has frequently shown itself in 
a wild, more daring and ungovernable rushing at the worst—a passionate 
desire to grapple with it in utter disregard of all human opposition. As 
if our countrymen, in their contempt of the natives, and in their believing 
them to be less than human, wished to exhibit themselves, to the Asiatics, 
as something more:—and as “nee Deus intersitf in these degenerate, 
iinpoctic days in our earthly broils and battles, they arc content to enact in 
India, for the time being, the desperate dramatis personae of devils incarnate. 
Walled in, and cooped together in a barrack ; checked there, and controuled 
at time j,—next petted, and coarsely pampered, their spirits and seeming 
strength sinking beneath the climate, while their passions and most excita¬ 
ble e lergies arc the more irritated and hourly roused as their moral ones 
are deteriorating and decaying;—loose these poor brave fellows from their 
years of confinement, and set them at the work for which they were designed, 
and are panting if only to give them release from barrack discipline and 
confinement,—and at once, like the bull dog, fairly slipped at his victim, they 
dash at him with an instinctive fierceness and alacrity, incredible save to 
those who have witnessed their almost fiend-like super-human eifints. 
Much m ly be attributed to their always having the post of honor among 
their native fellow soldiers, and to the feeling that it wo|^ld be a stigma upon 
thc.n to do no more than others under these inspiring distinctions. What¬ 
ever the cause, one thing is certain,—that, whatever effect the climate may 
have on the constitution and power of the European soldier,—however it 
leave his outward appearance emaciated and unnerved,—still there is a soul 
of vivacious unconquerable superiority in the white man which no exile 
nor sickness can quench! Like the steel of his own daring weapons, 
the heat of the furnace may have blackened and defaced, nay reduced, the 
iron mass that originally gave it; yet it hath so steeled and tempered the 
residue, that though it bend beneath the blow it would inflict, it still cuts 
deeper and fiercer for its ordeal. 
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■ To the right was now stationed the Light Company: on an order from the 
Major^ it filed off to the crest of the ravine, and extending its files there 
awaited the order for further operations. 

On the left was posted Captain Rust’s Company and our young friend 
Ensign Rivers, and at the same time with the movement of the Light Com* 
pany, it proceeded to the huts to the westward and occupied a position un* 
der cover of them before the little zenanah wicket we have before nientir^«d. 

s * 

The gun did not accompany it, but for the present was to remain with its 
companion to cover it while they were running it down to the main gate in 
the front face. Ca[)tain Oldboy with four companies, was steadily in line 
in front of the encampment, when the Major observing that the two com¬ 
panies on the flanks had taken up their necessary positions, and hearing 
from the rear of the fort a hugle call intended to apprise him, as concerted, 
that His Majesty of Oude’s troops had arranged themselves along the wes¬ 
tern jungle, and on the river behind the rear face of the fort, he rode up 
to the Captain and told him to put his men in motion. He did the same to 
Lieutenant Topaz with the guns. There was no attempt at speechifying; 
he just pointed to the Fort and said to the Artillery men—“ My lads, you’ll 
do your duty;” and then turning round to the Sepoys, exclaimed in Hindoo- 
etanee—“ Now shew what the old juwan-ka’>pultan is made of,” (calling it 
by its own familiar soubriquet,) ‘’and let us teach these Rnjcoomar rascals what 
the Company’s Sepahees can do!” The order was given. By a simple evo¬ 
lution the late line was converted momentarily into a dense column, and 
at once the division, guns and all, leaving only about one hundred and fifty 
men under arms to act as a reserve, and remain in the camp, marched on 
briskly, detouring a little to the left, to avoid the head of the ravine in front 
and gain the road at once leading on to the gate. There was an evident 
bustle now and crowding on the southern wall of the fort,—the smoke of the 
numerous lighted matches was slowly rising in the morning air from the 
erest of the parapet, and the thick masses of the garrison were plainly 
watching these movements in breathless anticipation, but delaying their fire, 
and, as if intentionally, determined not to stride the first blow. “ I hope the 
chaps will continue in this mind. Topaz,” said the Major to the Lieutenant 
with the leading gun, and by whose side he was riding, as they now got within 
easy matchlock reach. " If they will only be good-natured enough to allow 
the muzzle of your gun to touch their gate timber before they open a fire on 
us, I think the first bark of your little friend there will save them much 
trouble, by making something else open for us.” 

“ See they are waving us back. Major,” said Topaz. 

” Let them signalise as much as they please. It must be somewhat more’! 
Bud the Major, making a mock salam, in reply to the numerous arms wavipf 
for him to retire, ” that musttLsend us now methiuks to the right about.” 
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** Be readj to deploy, Captain Oldboy/' called out the Major, looking 
hack at the advancing sepoy column. 

« We are all ready, Sir,’* 

Still they advanced, and there was evidently much stir on the fort walls* 
the endeavours of some one in authority were distinctly observed,—keeping 
quiet a few of the garrison who were pointing their pieces and anxious to 
commence firing. At length it appeared that the more eager and fiery 
among them carried the day, for in spite of prohibition, a few shots fell 
smartly among the leading files, and in a moment or two the whole front of 
the fort was peppering away in the unbroken urrhing sort of sound of a 
well>sustained file-fire. The Major’s horse was tho first to feel the effect: 
a ball struck it on the mane and wounded the upper part of the neck. It 
reared immediately, and the good old man was fain to dismount and send hie 
charger away to the rear, to the no small cpinfort and felicitation of the syce, 
who affected not this close quarter style of operations. They were by this 
time Utfle more than sixty paces from the gate. The order was given foi* 
the sepoys to deploy, which they did admirably, and in less than a minute 
they were in line in favorable positions, and blazing away in good set style,' 
and not a little silencing the late heavy fire of the gentry on the walls. Tho 
second gun behind that of Topaz was now promptly placed in the centre of 
the line, and quick as lightning, its flashes were darting from it, and grape 
cannister, and shrapnell were pouring from its mouth, to the tune of some 
three or four rounds of each, while the leading six-pounder, admirably con¬ 
ducted by Topaz, ar» J un<ler cover of the fire, was fairly run into the com¬ 
mencement of the descent immediately leading to the gate. Here an unex¬ 
pected obstacle opposed itself:—a deep ditch had been dug across the path, 
the pr/Eceding evening, nearly five feet wide, proportionably deep, and the 
opposite part of it yrell/med with pointed stakes. The fire of the fort was 
redoubleil at the moment:—three of the Europeans were tumbled over, and 
the garrison shouted in exultation ! Not a moment was to be lost. The 
Major from the line saw the pause, and sent a company down to 8iq>port the 
gun, but Topaz by this time had ordered the disengagement of some spare 
planks from the tumbril behind, and, throwing them across the ditch, soon' 
forced the gun with their aid beyond the obstruction, and getting into the 
descent, speedily ran it down the gate. While in that situation close under 
the wall, he was perfectly safe for the time from the efforts of the garrison. 
All this, however, had not occurred, until four more of the artillerymen, and 
at least a dozen of the lascars and covering sepoys had been added to the 
poor fellows who were stretched on tho earth struggling in agony in front of 
the little ditch in the pathway. There were still hands enough to work the 
gun in its present snug situation, and baag went its smothered and suppres¬ 
sed report against the timbers of the entrance. From the positbn of the 
troops nothing could be seen but a mass of de^e white smoke now enve¬ 
loping the gateway j—loud pealed another discharge, tho louder always for 
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being confined and straitened in its operation. A third report—the Grena¬ 
diers were already in columns of sub-divisions ready to bound forward. A 
fourth peal from the gun, and a crash, and a laud hurra and shout from 
the party working' k! The sepoys dashed on, heedless of the tenfold 
encreased ar^gry fire of the now desperate combatants on the walls! All 
seemed our own, but the troops had a little yet to get over, ere they could 
profit by the gateway being battered and burst open. The garrison had not 
only implanted huge trunks of trees in the earth behind the planking of tho j 
gates, but had stockaded the whole, in rear of the entrance, so that a new 
difficulty arose, and the few who crept in through the splintered opening 
were fain to with Iraw again fro n the heavy firs k,*pt by fellows on muchau'is 
along the stockading, and wait the coming up of bamboo ladders from the 
rear. • 

In the mean time the little detachment to the left had boldly left its covert 
of the huts, and the moment the second gun could b? spared from its office 
of protecting and covering the first advance of the other, they had moved 
it to the westward, and run it to the small wicket there described, and ap¬ 
plying the miiiEzle and plank to it, the second discharge laid open the wicket, 
but the wicket only, not larger than the same stnall low description of 
durwan's entrance observable in the gates of our fashionable Calcutta 
edifices. The gun was here under a serjeant, and the whole hy this 
time commanded only by young Rivers, for his Captain had been shot 
through the shoulder in the advance to the wall. The men from the bastion 
were firing down sharply on the clustering group of assailants gathering 
around the wicket. Rivers placed a division to the left to keep down their 
fire for a few moments, while his men one by one could crceji into the scanty 
opening made for them. An Artillcry-raan led the way ; lie was knocked 
over the instant he entered. The Serjeant followed, and was served the 
precise same. A Sepoy, who bent down and went after him, bit the dust, 
and another and another met the same fate. The space was cleared now 
between Rivers and the wicket,—he had been encouraging the entrance 
of these gallant, •almost victimised, fel'ows,—he felt ashamed to call 
more forward—and while, with a stout and yet truly foreboding heart, he 
prepared to stoop for his own admission though this seeming certain passage 
to death, he called out to the Subadar near him to bring in after him the men 
as quickly and instantaneously as possible. • He bent down,—he placed his 
head and foot at the same moment within the entrance—and a thick pattei;- 
ing of shots whizzed hail-like about him. He was untouched! He sprung 
in with an exulting cry, and wave of his sabre—^bat the next instant saw hr.ii 
staggering and falling to the earth—a ball had passed through his thigh, and 
another had injured his other limb below the knee. A loud shout and fierce 
cries were heard at this juncture from the other part of attack. They had 
cleared the obstacle it was evident, and the fire iinincdiately at hand ceased 
for a brief space. Men poured iu at this momentary pause though the 
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wicket,~and there before them, on a raised platform or muchauny directly in 
front of the entrance, was the cause of the late slaughter,—an old man and 
half a dozen or more of the garrison on the platfo rm, while others be¬ 
neath were handing them loaded matchlocks. At the entrance of the sepoys 
the companions of the aged combatant endeavoured to escape by a loose 
plank connecting the muchaun with an open window of a pucka building 
behind it. The assailants observed their esca[)e, and rushing forward, soon 
disposed of the few below the plnttorm, and with the halberds of the Ilavit* 
diirs displaced the loose plank, which had served the fugitives for a bridge 
of present safety. The old man still remained on the eminence, and taking 
up coolly one by one the matchlocks which had been left behind, was aiming 
such iis he found loaded, with fatal precision on the Sepoys below liiin< 
*Mar'—’‘marj,vtar!'’ exclaimed the infuriated assailants. ** Aglugouy* 
cried an ancient Naick, and at once nriiig some straw with one of their 
muskets, they applied it to the combustible and frail materials forming the 
scaffolding in which the murderous old Killedar (for such he was) was liimself 
tyger-like at bay, still dealing wounds and death around him. The sepoys 
were almost to a man, too hurried and excited to load their own pieces,—aU 
were pressing forward as tlie fire quickly ascended the uprights of the plat¬ 
form, to secure, and impinge their victim on their bayonets immediately 
his fast-failing tenement and retreat were brought to the earth. The fire 
curled up around the very person of the poor o Id devoted rebel—his white 
beard was singing in the flame;—at once, seizing a sword, he sprangdownward 
on a small opening among his destroyers, where fewer bayonets seemed to 
bristle beneath him. It was from an height of fifteen feet :—no wonder 
be lighted not upon his feet, and before he could regain them, at least half'a 
dozen bayonets were pinning him fiercely to the earth. In vain he struggled 
or wounded those nearest him.—The Major who entered the wicket at that 
fearful moment (having silenced all opposition at the main-gate) saw his 
arch-enemy here writhing beneath the steel of his many opponents. One 
of them was removing his bayonet for the purpose of imbedding it again 
more eflectually in some more vital part, but the weapon was too firmly fixed; 
it would not quit its hold. Ihe soldier had > placed„his foot against his 
victim, at that moment engaged with some other tormentor, to assist in 
forcing out the steel. The Major shrieked out to him to desist;—tho 
bleeding Ensign Rivers, too, was dragging himself forward on the earth like 
a wounded snake, to endeavour, if possible, to save, or rather to protect the 
last moments of the Killedar,—but the sepoy had now loosened his musket 
by disengaging it from the bayonet, which he left buried iu the breast of the 
struggling wretch, and was savagely reversing his firelock to beat in the brow 
of his victim, when the old Major rushed forward, and with his aged yet 
nervous hand and sword-hilt, struck down the sepoy to the dust. The Kille¬ 
dar saw the merciful act,—his eye caught, too, the approach, under a similar 

kindly intention, of the wounded Ensign. Hte sword fell from his grasp_ 

his eye, late glaring with the ire of a stricken tiger,—his brow, late speaking 
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but death, and dark defiance, suddenly sank into the sofl beseeming of gratet^ 
fulness, and of betokened kindness and feeling. His hand pointed to the' 
open lattice of the pukha zsnandh above, and his lips faltered the faint 
beseeching prayer ‘buvhao* —save my family. He heard the brief—" £ 
will, I will” of his enemy,—and at once an almost happy and benign 
smile lightened up the features of the dying man. He lifted his hand 
as if to salaam his thanks; but the hand itself sank in the motion undirected, 
unbidden and lifeless on his brow, for his spirit at that moment had parted 
for ever !* 

HINTS FOR THE STUDY OF MILITARY LAW IN ITS 

EARLIER STAGES. 

My dear - , —I am much pleased at your proposal, to devote some 

of your spare time to the acquirement of a knowledge of Military Law : for, 
although your labour may not be rewarded by your admittance into the 
Department of the Judge Advocate General, it cannot be lost in making 
yourself acquainted‘with the practice of Courts-Martial, before which the 
character, the bread, the liberty and even the life of a fellow-soldier are so 
frequently at stake. Situate as you arc, books arc not easily procurable 
without great expense. But, in the office of he Adjutant of your Regiment 
you will always find the Articles of War for the Company’s Troops, and in 
the same office, or in that of the Quarter-Master, the Articles for the native 
portion of the Army. Always hear in mind that there are distinct Articles 
of Whr in force for the different kinds of Troops of which the Indian Army 
is composed. 1st. Ilis Majesty’s Forces in India have their own Mutiny 
Act, passed every year by Parliament, and Articles of War, made by the 
King in co-iformity with that Act.—dndly. The European Troops in the 
Company’s Service, viz, the Horse and Foot Artillery, European Regiment, 
Serjeants of all kinds. Conductors, Christian Drummers, &c., attached to 
Regiments or Departments, are liable to the Mutiny Act in force for the 
time being f >r the Company’s Troops and the Articles of War made by die 
King in conformity with it. We have had no Mutiny Act passed for a 
long time for the Co’.ppany’s European Troops; the one now in force is the 
4ch of Ith, chapter 81, passed by the Legislature in 1823.—3rdly. 

TheN ativc Troops are governed by Regulations made by the CRivernment 
in this country, who are authorized, by the present and former Mutiny Acts» 

• Wa are not quite satisfied with our Military coritributor, for here closing the 
tale. But we are somewhat in the secret:—and are happy to be able to add, in 
farther elucidation of these events, which may not be the less interesting for being 
mainly founded on fact, that the family of the old Killeedar were protected, that 
Ensign Crump did not in the aflVay get the broken head so pleasantly anticipated for 
him by Lieut. Topaz, but that Ensign Rivers' wounds were found so slow to heal, 
that he was sent the following year to England, where he completely recovered. 
He married his cousin Clara, and what is still better, succeeded to considerable pro,- 
perly ; resigned the service, aq^l is now enjoying hiraeelf in his native county of 
^merset^ire, and is as happy, he writes word to his oU Cfii|is,.aa bis best friends- 
could wish him. 
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to eatablish rules for the Native soldiery: the Rules or Articles of War so 
established are those you will find in the Quarter-Master’s OfUcc, adopted 
from the King’s Articles of War, in force under the Act 27th, George 2nd. 
Camp Fol'owers arc tried by Native Courts-Martial according to the Go¬ 
vernment Regulations made for that purpose ; for instance, those given in 
Carrol’s Code in the Chapter on ** Courts-Martial,” among which is Reg. 
XX. of 1810. 

I mention all this to you, merely to enable you to keep distinct in youf 
mind the various Rules and Articles to which the Army in its different 
branches is liable. Their provisions are exceedingly different one from the 
other ; and what is prescribed in one case will be illegal sometimes if acted 
upon in anothei^ 

In studying now, I would recommend yon to leave out all consideration 
of the Annual Mutiny Act, as it is called ; that is, the Mutiny Act for the 
King’s Troops. It can hardly come in your way at all, and certainly not 
till you are removed to a Station where there are King’s Troops. As you 
advance, you may glance at that Statute occasionally, should you meet with 
it, and so learn its peculiarities as compared with the other Mutiny Act for 
the Company’s Forces. I would not have you bewilder yourself with spe¬ 
culative study in Military Law, till you have acquired proficiency in the 
provisions and operation of the particular statutory enactments under which 
you yourself are serving. 

But now to begin. Read attentively the Articles of War for the Compa¬ 
ny’s European troops, and the articles which are read on parade to the se- 
poys; and write down on a sheet of paper the corresponding ones in both; 
making notes where they differ, so as to see at once exactly how they 
are dissimilar. You find, for instance, that ike hours of sitting are different, 
and that some crimes, such as a sentry quitting his post, &c. are restricted in 
the articles for the European troops to the cognizance of General Courts-Mar¬ 
tial ; while in the articles for native soldiers there is no such restriction. You 
must carefuUy note all discrepancies of this kind, and attentively observe the 
provisions peculiar to either set of articles not included in the other. These ar6 
manifold, and must continue to be so, as long as the regulations made for 
the native soldiery take their date from the last century, while those for the 
European troops have the advantage of a lapse of about thirty years nearer 
to the present times, (being even yet ten years in arrear.) 

Having now got an intimate knowledge of the mere Articles of War and 
Mutiny Act, pass on to the consideration of General Orders. I would ad¬ 
vise you to restrict yourself for some time to those which affect the prad 
tice of regimental and other inferior Courts-Martials, and becomeawell ac¬ 
quainted with these before you go on to the subject of General Courfa 
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Martial. Get from the Adjutant’s oUcc all General Orders back to 1824, 
inclusitre. I name that particul ir year with reference to European Courta 
Martial only, an 1 because the existing Mutiny Act, as I told you above, 
c.itnc into force in that year. There are important General Orders of an 
earlier date, and you know the articles for natives would of course take 
you f-irt’.vcr back; but were they just now to do so, you might fi i.1 yourself 
impede I or misled by some orders which are superseded by the Mutiny Act. 
You ci'i Uit ;r.v.ir Is, at your leisure, refer back, and trace the progress and 
viriitioas of practice;—an intricate and rather dry uiiJertaking. Copy 
out or take notes of the occasional orders relating to inferior Courts-Mar¬ 
tial; for instance, the order restricting sentences of imprisonment to two 
months, and shortly after to six weeks. You will find several orders coa- 
ceriiitig Courts of Iletjiiests, but I would pass them by for the present, as 
tb j.) 1 V3PS and proceedings of those courts will form a s*eparate subject. 
It will net be very laborious to do as I here recommend, far there arc but 
a few orders relating to inferior Courts-Martial. Some of the circular let¬ 
ters from the Adjutant General of the Army, (which you will also find in 
the Adjutant’s olfice, I presume,) yon should consult for the same purpose. 
Some of these are very important; for instance, a circular in the time of the 
late Adjatant General in 1827, modifying and explaining Lord Comber- 
mere’s General Order, by which flogging in the Native Army was almost 
abolished; the circular of November 1831, restricting sentences of Courts 
Martial to the termf of the M itiny Act; and that of last year, which 
gave to Commanding Officers the power to confirm and carry into effect 
sentences of all kinds which were previously submitted to the General of a 
division. Be very particular not to let any thing escape you in the orders 
and circulars, for they are illustrative of the Mutiny Act and Articles of War, 
and are a part of the Military Law by which we are strictly to be guided. 

And now, having got through the preliminaries, bring your knowledge into 
practice, in the following way. Apply to the Adjutant for the proceedings 
of all Regimental Courts-Martial, and Line Courts-Martial, (the powers of 
which, and their practice, arc precisely the same;)—and without lookingtA the 
remarks of the commanding officer, or those of the General of the Division, 
open the proceedings at the commencement, and examine them carefully by the 
rules and Articles of War and General Orders. Remember, no point, how 
ever minute, is too small for your attention. Begin with observii^ whether- 
the court met at a proper hour,—was composed of the proper number of 
members;—whether, on the trial of a Christian drummer or serjeant, the 
court was entirely European, and the president a Captmn or a Lieutenant of 
the prescribed standing;—whether theeourt was sworn^—whether the witnes¬ 
ses were sworn,—whether the court was closed to pass sentence, for as thccourt 
is sworn to secrecy under tim mutiny act, the not closing tiie court is a breach 
of the oath and of the statutj, &c. &c. Continue thus throughout the trial, 
and observe whether the sentence is in conformity with the articles of war. 
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Write do^n jour remarks as you go on, from first to la8t,-*>where you see 
eiyors, state what the proper course would be, and name the particular arti* 
cle or general order, or circular which bears o|H>n the point>where all 
is correct, write ** proceedings regular.” And now, read the Commanding 
Oliicer’s and Generars observations on the trial :<>-if they notice no informs* 
lity in the proceedings, you will probably find that in your own notes you 
had discovered no errors; and perhaps you may find remarks made by them, 
on parts of the trial which had escaped your less experienced eye. But do 
not wander yet from the consideration of the mere /ormr, which are what 1 
would have you make your first subject, without thinking of any thing else. 

I mean, do not stop to read a trial through, but look at the points of form 
merely, such as are above mentioned:—do not yet trouble yourself with the 
nature of the case and the sufficiency or particulars of the evidence, or any 
points of law but simply ascertain whether the charge is a proper one for 
an inferior court to try;-wwhether the trial is, as toforin, properly conducted; 
and whether the sentence accords with the articles and orders. The evidence 
&c. will form a separate branch of inquiry, when you are further advanced. 

I would go in this manner throu^ all the proceedings in the Adjutant** 
Office, from 18-24 inclusive to the present time. In doing this, you will often 
meet with little particulars noticed in the Commanding Officer’s or the Ge¬ 
neral’s remarks on the conduct of the trial, which are of consequence to be 
attended to, and which, though not laid down in the articles of war, or General 
Orders, or Circulars, yet are prescribed by the acknowledged custom of courts- 
martial and dictated by propriety. For instance, that a witness once sworn 

sh^l notf if called a second time into court to be examined, be again sworn;_ 

tliat a prosecutor shall not be allowed to give evidence as a principal witness 
without being sworn, and that he shall not hear the testimony of others be¬ 
fore he ipves his own ;—that the court and witnesses shall be sworn in pre> 
sence of the prisoner : that records of the hours of adjournment and re¬ 
assembly shall be duly entered; &c. &c. &c. You would probably by 
yourself not detect such improprieties till well accustomed to examhie pro¬ 
ceedings, and therefore 1 would recommend you to note down every parti¬ 
cular remarked upon in this way, and add such notes tS your paper of Ar¬ 
ticles of War j for, the Code Military, (embracing as it does not only tlie 
enactments of the law and regulations established by Government, but the 
tacit and not less imperative prescriptions of the ** Custom of War” also,) 
is imperfect without them. 

After the trial is closed, a reviuon of finding or sentence may possibly 
have in some cases been directed. Observe, in such instances, whether evi- 
dence was taken afresh, whether the court was re-sworn, both which are 
wrong; and other such remarks. And, even when the trial is finally con¬ 
cluded, and the duty of the court is perform^, the operation of articles 
and rules U still to be carefully watched. You will then have to notice 
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flictiions ;—whether it is commuted or ekchanged for i |)umshment of a 
difierent nature, for which no authority is given ;-<.whether ignominious or 
disgraceful additions ere made to it at the time of infliction;-—whether the 
proper instrument is used in corporally punishing ;-^wh%ther, on recdvtng 
coiporal chastisement, the native solctier is disehaiged thte service^ and othidr 
idmiiar particulars. 

After yoti have well studied the forms as above suggested, I would r&- 
commend you going again carefully over the proceedings, and considering 
the cases and the evidence; the remarks of the commanding and the gene* 
ral offieeTs will assist you iii detecting errors; and ftom this study you will 
derive benefit. It should be a guiding principle at a court-martial to avoid 
legal technicalities as much as possible; most especially at an inferior Court- 
martial. 

Idtfitary crimes are generally simple in thmr nature, can be simply de^ 
scribed in a charge, and simply proved or negatived. Points will necessarily 
hrise occasionally, and these will require to be decided by a reference to 
legal principles of the easier and commoner class: but equitable feeling and 
military impartiality, aided and softened down on occasions of doubt 
benevolent solicitude to spare the prisoDer,-^these are principles of action at a 
court-martial to wliich the guilty may look up with a certainty of bmng 
shielded from undue suffering, and the innocent with reasonable hope of 
honourable exculpation. I have seen a good deal of the practice of ktferior 
courts ; and certainly 1 never saw a case which brou^t credit on the court, 
the superintending officer, the prosecutor, or parties to the triid, wherein a 
long, artful, opening speech was made, or much objection to examinations 
atarted, or legal technicalities bandied about. An inferior court-martial is 
no proper arena for subtleries and nice distiirctions of law. The broad out¬ 
line of the rules of proceeding, viz.,—‘that S rntm shall not be allowed to cri¬ 
minate himself;—tiiat a witness srtmH be required to-givo open and fairtestw 
mony without being led or prompted ;-s-thBt the prisoner shall have his op¬ 
tion to cross-exatmAe;—that no more ahatl be admitted in eridraoe than 
sufficicat to prove the actual charge;—that hearsay ahall not tm received 
that the evidence shall be strictly to the charges and not travel b^ond 
them;—that evidence In favour, thoughIwca^ht on the prosecution against 
the prisoner, shall be carefully recorded;—^that eWsh 'witness shaft tell his 
own story and not be allowed merely to corroborate the statements already 
on recordthat a prisoner shall '-always be considtfed innocetit tiH he is 
-proved guilty;—that he shallinvariably'havetliebenefic -ofany doubt-thes^ 
and such general rules, which require no great study of treatises on law to 
-inaitil them into the breasts of men of proper libeling and equitable diserimi- 
'uaiton, will, onftnarily speahii^, be eiiough to -prevent an inferior oowN 
martial from oonuoitting great errors, end e&eCit^iy serve ' Ae pu^oses 
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frni-handed’ jimtice. A nilkMiy nan in tlw pnformanee of bis dut^ at i 
court-martial will never be far cnit of his due coursci if true esprU de eorps 
on the one hand keep alive his zeal for the honor of the service, by prompt* 
ing him mdKnchingly to mete ant condign punishnmnt to the proved delln* 
quent, and to watch ever the interest of him whoinnoeently stands accusedi 
whlb, on the other band, the man within his breast sbidl reveal itself, and fats 
sterner feelings shall be ever ready to yield, without any eomprouHse of 
justice, to the influence of 85 'mpathies with a prisoner, of which no real 
soldier evfr was, or ever will, be ashamed. 

One thing in yont readings yoit must recollect; you must not imaghlfr 
that there are no errors in a sec of proceedings because no errors are point* 
ed out in the reiparks made on the trial: for, when there are very 8 l%hC 
dsviatioHs from exact propriety, they are often passed over without notice^ 
provided they do not affect the justice of the ease. 

Then advancing from the practice of inferior courts, try to obtain the pe¬ 
rusal of all General Orders promulgating proceedings of general courts* 
martial, and study attentively the Commander-in-ChiePs remarks. From 
these you will learn avery great part of the duty of the court,—of the prose- 
eutor,—of the prisoner,—of the Judge Advocate, as weilais many points to be 
attended to in conducting a trial, and in taking evidence) Malte memoranda 
of ell such remarks, under separate heads, to prevent conftis[oa :< viz., as 
follows:— 


1 . Duties of President or Members of the Court. 


2. — 

0 _ 

of ProseCiitor. 

—.— aT Ppisfiner. 


-- 

6. -r. 

WA v Uwi&v V w\>tais»vs 

——- of Superinteiidiug OfEim 


fl. Points of form. 

7. Memoranda on evidence. 

8 . Points of practice. 

9. Dates of latest decisions on auch polpl^ 

You will thus get a very considerable insight into the business of courts- 
martial, no great practical knowledge of the rules of evidence. On 
these you can consult books which may be within your reach; and there 
is no necessity for yoiu* going to works on evidence on the practice of 
Criminul Law, for tlus iulbraiation. Hougl),*a book you have,at hand; 
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Colonel Vans Kennedy's Treatise, «td Simmons* Practice of Courts-Matv 
tial are both very good. Tytler*o taorh *s an established and respected 
book, though Hot infallible. If you afe fortunate enough to procure all 
these to - read, peruse them with fixed attention ; and, as you study one, 
turn to the pages of the others, and compare the conflicting opinions. When 
you hare done thu • on any particular pmnt, look over your memoranda of 
€!ommander>in-Cbief *s remarks on General Courts-Martiak and sec whether 
any decision on that particular point has been promulgated in orders. If so, 
that decision, should it be uncontradicted by any subsequent order, Utaur and 
final in this country, and must be abided by. No work on Military Law has 
ever been recognized by authority as a text book for courts-martial; so you 
are not to pin your feith on any opinions stated in any book you meet with. 
If an opinion stated in the books is confirmed in General Orders, hold that 
fa8t;-rif contradicted, you must in practice give it up, however much against 
your judgment; for, as I said before, a General Order containing an opinion 
of the Gommander-in-Chief is decisive on the point. As to the rest, your 
own study, reasoning, judgment, and experience, or the opinions of those who 
are able to advise you, must guide you in adopting or discarding the send, 
meats of writers on Military Law. 

You will observe that I have not touched upon the Criminal Jurisefiction 
of (General Courts-Martial, first granted by the present Mutiny Act for the 
Compray’s Forces. Crimes against Civil Law, as contradistinginshed from 
the Law Military, and their treatment, forma most important subject of study, 
but too complicated and serious to be introduced into such a course as 
this letter lays down. Yon must be a proficient in common military law, 
before you take in hand the cruniual jurisdiction of courts-martial. 

Do not be discouraged by the apparoit laboriousness of the course I have 
here laid down for your studies. I think, if you follow it up steadily, you 
will find unexpected interest attend your st^, and your advance will be 
gradual, clear, and satis&ctory to yourself. I shall be pleased to receive 
from you. Occasionally, questions and remarks as you proceed ; and to bear 
now and then that you do firmly continue in the resolution you have so 
wisely adopted, of Kquiriog a competent knowledge of militaiy law. That 
acquirementis toooften neglected or thrown aside as an uninteresting pursuit; 
but it is one which wfll ever be acknowledged'by more considerate men to 
be indispensable to every member ofUie profession. 

Believe me, your’s very truly. 
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SebadiL —I will tell you. Sir, by the way of luivate and under aeal; I am a 
tleman and live here otracure, and to myself; but were I known to her Man'sty, and 
the Lords {observe me,) I would undertake (upon this poor head and life)' for tlie 
public benefit of the state, not only to spare the entire lives of her subjects in gene* 
ral, but to save the one half, nay, three parts of her yearly charge, in holding war, 
and against what enemy soever. And how would I do it think you ? 

Ed. Know'elL —Nay, I know not, nor can I conceive. 

Bobadil .—Why thus. Sir. I would select nineteen more, to myself, throughout, 
the land; gentlemen they should be of good spirit, strong, and able constitutions. 
I would choose them by an instinct, a character, that 1 have : and I would teach' 
these nineteen the special rules, as your Puuto^ your Eeverto, your Stoccatoy. youe 
Imbroceata^ your Possoda, your Afontonto, till they could all play very near. Or alto¬ 
gether as well as myself. This done, say the enemy were forty thousand sUong~- 
we twenty would come into the field the 10th of Manfii or thereabouts, and we would 
challenge twenty of the enemy; they could not in their honor refuse us,—well, w'e 
would kill them ; twenty more, kill them too; and thus would we kill every man his 
twenty a day, that’s twenty score, that's four hundred—^feur hundred a day-ten days, 
four thousand, forty thousand, ten times four forty—^ten times ten—a hundred days 
kills them all up, by computation. And this will I venture my poor gentleman-like' 
carcase to perform (provided there be no treason practised upon us) by fair and dis¬ 
creet manhood, that is, civilly by the sword .—Every man ta hia humour. 


It is one of the most remerkable, and perhaps gratifying, slgna of Che 
times—now that the Temple of Janus has remained shut for so many years— 
that military men who are no longer in a situation to benefit their countiy' 
by means of their swords, in laying that weapon aside have taken up their- 
pens to enlighten their fellow couiitrjnnen. We here allude to professional 
writings alone^but when we call to mind the many agreeable works of 
every description which have lately appeared from the pens of military arid* 
naval men, we look upon the prediction of the poet—iti a literary point of 
view at least—to be completely folfilled; 

JneuIHt que nibeas peodebit aemtibua uva, 

£t dura quercut sudabunt roscida maUa. 

It is to the concluding part of that prophecy, however, ij^at our present spe¬ 
culations more immediately refer 

— erunt etiam altars bells , ' 

Atqua itenim ad Trojara magnus mitteCtm Achilles. 

We say this efflux of military writers is gratifjing; because, although-uas in - 
duty bound—we hold war and' all its horrors in utter detestation, yet we kre 
not the less sensible of the truth of a very eoirimon but time-honored 
maxim, that to be assured of petea we must always be prepared to fight for 
it; and as discussions tending bp the haprorement of our military instUations 
or policy certainly have the effect of rmuierittg us formidable'even ■ in a sts^' 
of repose, we hail them as the harbingers of a long and hononfetd-exempcibri' 
from warlike excitement. Discossku^ however, though it undoubtedly'dteita 
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truth in the end, does so by a somewhat tardy process. The vanity of au¬ 
thorship tempts the disputant rather to try ho«r much^tbai? hew much to the 
purpose, he can write upon any given subject; and the pride of argnmcnt-^ 
if it might not more correctly be designated wilful disingenuousness—too 
often leads him to overloofe and undervalue the reasoning wtuch b opposed' 
to the opinion he espouses, whilst to any incidental support which his owir 
views may derive from the arguments of others, he gives the greatest posri- 
ble amplification. Thus the really impartial reader, what with being ^hdy 
tired out by one party, and almost bewildered by the other, runs no small 
risk of b3ing reduced to the same condition as the young man who consulted 
l^jphistophil&s on a proper course of study—that is, of not knowing exactly 
whether he stands upon his head or his heels ! 

• 

We have been led into these reflections by the perusal of an article in the 
I^ondon United Service Jour ml on the much debated but hardly debateabie 
subject of a Russian invasion of India. It is written by a man of consider¬ 
able acquirement and of fair military reading, but apparently of very little 
practical ex^ierience; Hs has taken up a decidai opiuioi^ that the invasion 
is impossible, and, therefore, after the mode we have just been hinting at, 
every argument is warped to serve the-purpose of his foregone conclusion. 
He takes a rajnd survey of ancient and modern history, and attempts to 
infer, from Alexander's eountermarch on the banks of the Hyphasis-n-from 
the loss sustained by Hannibal in his passage of the Alpsr-r^d from Napor 
Icon's disaster in Russia—^that so distant and arduous an undertaking as an 
overland attack on India is totally out of the question, But if mankind 
were to be seared by such examples as these, it would for ever remtau star 
tionary in almost every walk of discovery or science) for what progi’ess has 
ever been made but after many previously unsuccessful trials-^what, faet, 
is experience itself but an accuinulatioaofresiilts, most of which havo falloa 
short o^ and some turned out totally contrary to, expectation 'i History, it 
has been said, is teaching by exampia; and the true way to render military 
history profitable is to scrutinize deeply into the causes of success or failure— 
and not to propheay,'aftsr the svaot, that matters could not have liilien out 
difierently. ' 

With Alexander the Great and Hantdbal we will have nothing to do at 
present. We admire Quintius Curtius and Arrian, and' have great respect 
for Livy, hut, in ail humility, wo must confess we do not thiak th^y ean be 
relied upon for facta any more than the buHetins of the grand army. But 
Kapolooa belongs to our own times> and we have smnetblag move than bnl. 
letins to refer to« That great man, we all know, had Long ceased to be the 
“soldier citizen”,when he set forward on hb Ru^nan expedition-«-he had 
accustomed himself to make war in the true spirit ^ a d.eapot-».h& had been 
pledged to upbold Intimate ahnses, and he had allied himself by blood to arte 
of their most inveter^e and pow^ful supitortera. When, therefiare, he ad. 
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ranced itito Pofemd, tn&tead ef completing the work of ite regeneration—to 
wluoh we are aasured he felt hiinsdf personally molined-»-he was compelled 
to temporise, ta conciliate Austria, to -allay every jealousy with respect to 
GaUkia, and, finally, to avoid the question of Polish independence alto- 
gethcF. Thus, inroad of organizing Poland, on was obviously his policy in 
every, but pmrdculariy in a military, point of view, he hurried throtigh the 
conatry, and stnmediatdy pat his army in notion. This was his first mis- 
fortane;—his declkung to winter at attribuluble partly to the same 

oauses, and partly to the importunities of fail principal oSicers, was liis 
second^he unexpected and mumthorized, but most decisive atep of setting 
fire to Moscow, was the third, mtd perhaps greatest of all, since it not only 
iteatralizedprevions suoceis, but augmented subsequent disaster.—>For it ia 
now pretty genmlly known thM Alexander though be talked of letting his 
beaod grow down -to his gir<fie rather than eonseot to a peace, was actually 
on die point of concluding one, probably overawed into the measure by th« 
diKontents of the nebles whose estates lay in the tract of the hostile arsues, 
and whose serfs were in that state of exekement and ripen^s for insurreo 
non which is so terrific in the eyes of the sc^ plantcsrs of iarofuca and 
elsewhere at the present moment; but the news of Roptochtn’s intrepid 
patriotism so completely rekindled the endnisiasm of all ranks, as to render 
that a niftional war which had b^n to be considered as merely the affiur of 
the Smperor.—Then tcame the fnghtftil and calamitous winter—<so same 
that even the Ssussians themselves were prevenfted from taking fidl adran** 
Cage uf their good fintune—and last, but net least, the blandering and unae- 
countable conduct of the Porte in making, precisely at that crisis, a peace 
Which lot ioose a fbetnufeitde dmy of their common foes upon the Tetrcating 
columns of Napoleon. These, we tahe it, we the elemenbi of the disaster ifi 
question ■; and yet die wdter before us ventures to allude to k ia the follow^ 
big terms, when speaklqg od* the necessity of having a soHd basis of operas 
laoas ' The successM inroads «aade by the French armies under Napoleon, 
only prove that hk onemies were more ignorant of the true principles of the 
ebadly giUne at-which they were playing, than he was himself; and diefirft 
eiine he was resisted—the very fiiat time bis enemies refused to yield to bit 
Summans, his fiiilure (from causes that admitted befiire-hand of as evKhnit 
demonstratum as die rimplest proposition in Euclid) was so complete, that 
ibut for the hold Ida reputatiota haa got^upan the miods of men, his name, am 
« soldier, would be Wd -up to acmti ami derisien.^ A great deal of pw. 
tdantry has assuredly been uttered on tfae-siityect of a base Hne of operations, 
wof conoefurie, exoentric, single and multiplied ■lines—but that any aenudbte 
-man should have been dsd todndke aucdi palpable nensense and effironteiy as 
tins,«-alitioet inchncifiveble. 

^dteenite{tt,'iiowev<W, urith heldaig<qp disa^p sn derrorem^ 

lie proceeds to eiganiee an expeditum eei hk own :plaa, «nd thiBnc&-*4ie 
pregnoeiieMt dhe l«Ml unpraorioahility of sudh m cnMepiue. He 
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conceives, apparently, that the advance is to be conducted in a single 
column—without any previous examination of the countries to be traversed, 
nor any arrangen^nt for securing the rear of the army, or keeping its com* 
mumcations open. The population, every where formidable and every where 
in hostility, is supposed to close and fill up the space behind the advancing, 
force, like the ocean in the wake of some noble ship, obliterating eveiy trace 
of its onward progress. The rapidity with which the front is to proceed 
necessarily leaves the sick and the lame without any resource or hope of 
ossistance; and they fall an easy prey to the cruelty and rapaciousness of a 
barbarous and exasperated foe. In this way, our author contends, Napoleon 
lost 175,000 men out of his column of 295,000 which he kept under his per* 
sonal command in advancing upon Moscow! And if so, he asks, how many 
will pr.i*:h in the more inhospitable regions between Russia and India? 
Now, wit 1 regard to the actual fatigues encountered in the march to Mos* 
cow, it ma}' be sufficient to observe, that, according to this writer’s own 
showing, the average distance gone over<-»including halts—was only six 
miles a day. Doubtless, however, the divisions in advance had occasionally, 
very hai d work of it, but they wefb^ constantly relieved from the corps in 
their immediate rear, who came npby ordinary marches with few or no calls 
for particular exertion. $ome, of course, remmned behind sick or lame, and 
were picked up by the field hospitals, others straggled on marauding excur¬ 
sions, and some, too, perhaps, deserted, but by far the ftreatest portion of 
the 175,000 absenteet were left to keep up the communleation,—to garrison 
Wilna, Minsk, Witepsk, Smol ensko,&c.—toform depdtsawl bring up convoys. 

But not only is our author’s invading army to be cut up in the rear during 
its march; it is to be opposed at every step by skilful marksmen by whom 
** entire battalions may be brought down by the musket and rifle front across 
torrents and precipices;”—the “night setting in and the night tract lost,” 
so that “ an European Army after such a march lu the countries leading 
down to the Indus, finding itself attacked in front, ftuik, and rear by bodies 
of light troops skilfully commanded, always giving way, but constantly re¬ 
turning, and finding the passage of the river securely guarded, should, were 
duty done on e^ery^and, have no alternative but to lay down their arms.”. 
And again, as if this summary mode of disposing of his forty thousand were 
not enough, the weather is called in to assist in their discomfiture. “ The 
■now storms of the Hhidoo Kho, the rushing avalanches of Cabul, or the 
tornados of the Punjflb.” “ In the higher r^ions of those districts winter is 
even colder than in Russia (?)—and in the lower grounds rains prevail to an 
extent, that the following extract from the jjubaltern’s log-book will shew:”-^ 
And what does that extract refer to ?—An account of a battalion of sepoys 
having been overtaken by a heavy shower of rtun during a chmige of cao- 
tonincnts somewhere on the Madras side of India 1 But thjs is not all. “ The 
whole o( Marshal Junot’s agny was dispersed by a two storm jin its 
advance on Portugal”—wondwfuU Reader | “ art thou not iu»njldy.al^a<^ 
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—doth not thy blood thrill at it ?**—And what became of the Marshal and 
his army after this catastrophe ? We shrewdly suspect that the scattered par¬ 
ades were speedily re-iinited, and that the whole, thereafter, proceeded 
quietly on the^ route to Lisbon, as if nothing of consequence had' happened. 
It may indeed['be" mentioned, for the benefit of all subalterns who write log- 
books, and of all elderly gentlemen who are astounded at their details, that 
with regard to storms, there is generally one consolation, and that not a tri¬ 
vial oneif the army is opposetl, a storm is as inconvenient to your enemy 
as to yourself—and if no enemy is at hand, why you have only to j^rovide 
the best cover you can till the storm is over/ Had the tern *affreuje 
not been about as incommodious to the Russians as it was to the 
French what would have become of the latter, compelled as they were to 
precipitate their netreat in consequence of the southern Ritssian army hav¬ 
ing advanced upon their communications ? 

As to the feeling i of the inhabitants in the several districts to be traversed, 
they arc, as a matter of course, conceived to be in every instance hostile to 
the invaders and friendly to all others. Thus when Col, Evans remarks that 
Attack is about midway between the invaders and defenders of India, the writer 
in the U. S. Journal tells us, he forgets that a march through our own or a sub¬ 
ject territory is very different from a march through strange, not to say hostile 
countries, and cannot possibly be me^ured by the same scale. But where 
did he learn that the Punjab was our oiim or a subject territory ?—aud^ 
if it be not, what is there to prevent the Russians from establishing the same 
sort of influence in their half of the dbbateable land that wc do in ours ? 

It is, in short, with military writers of this calibre, as with credulous 
men in general—owsc ignotum pro magnifeo ett —with them every moun¬ 
tain range is impracticable, every desert impassable, every river broad, 
rapid, and destitute of fords and bridges; every hot country is under a, 
vertical sun ** all day long,” and every cold one eternally vexed with storms 
and rain. Thus Our author gravely assures us that the Hindoo Kho 
is of unconquerable loneliness,'" the almost unknown and^untravelled moun.^ 
tain centre of the entire contineAt—(upon this subject we would refer him 
to the recent travellers, inter m^Uoe alios^ Burnes and Gerrard.) Then os 
to the Steppes or ** impassable” deserts of Central A8ia,Verefer him to travel¬ 
lers who have passed over them in every direction, and who describe them 
as covered with luxurious, or as Took© calls it, noble” herbage. Moreover 
the deserts surroiiuding Khiva and Bokhara are not broader than that of 
Cosseir, over which Sir David Baird’s sepoys marched without scarcely any 
loss; -watw, too, is oftenerto be found upon them; and camels, those « ships 
of the desert,” are procurable in any required numlW; But the authors des¬ 
cription of the Indus is a climax, as well it may be, for on its b mk the 
invadingarmyistolay down its armsit is broad, rapid, deep, ekilfuHy 
defended, and neither to be turned, nor passed I We almost thought we 
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were reading an account of the Western Ocean into which the impatient 
A kbar spurred his horse pn seeing his career so completely stopped by it. 
But men who live in times when pic-nic parties are made in the Andes, 
when buggies drive over the Alps, and eighteen-pounders scale the lliinala- 
yahs; and who know, too, as Colonel Evans remarks, that, in war, rivers 
are the least finpassable of all barriers, are not quite so easily to be lulled 
into security by an exa^erated enumeration of such obstacles as are likely 
to oppose the advance of the llussians. To the uninitiated, indeed, these 
accounts are at fii‘st vastly appalling, but on reflection they so greatly re¬ 
semble the pictures which mere amateurs are apt to draw of the dangers and 
■disasters of war, 

•Wherein of antrea vast, and deserts wild, 

Boii^h qtftrries, rocks, and hills whose heads tonch heaven 

It is their hint to speak— 

that we must take leave to cast them aside altogether in weighing the pros 
and cons of the mighty enterprise jalluded to. We are, wc repeat it, no pas* 
sionate admirers of war, the gaudia certamais are no g ude.s to as, vet ws 
hold that to be but a hollow sort of security which is derived exclusively 
from the extravagant notions which some may cfloose to form of the strength 
pf paste-board defences, and entrenchments which an enterprising enemy 
could pass at a hop-step-and-jump, Ko, let us be well acquainted with the 
real extent of our danger, and then, after doing all in oiir power to avert it, 
wc will, peace-loving mortals though we be, cheerfully gird up our loins and 
do good fight if need be, in the common cause of our country’s honour and 
prosperity. 

The practicability of invading the British possessions in India by land has 
often been asserted and almost ns often been on the point of being put to 
the test. To go no further back than the wars of the Revolution, Napoleon’s 
plan for carrying 30,000 French and as many Asiatics with ISO field pieces 
from Egypt to the banks of the Indus was deliberately framed, and, not¬ 
withstanding the ridicule with wliich it has been treated, there is nothing 
absurd in supposing that the .projector’s “ great experience,” as Colonel 
Evans expresses it, **aad the reports of the various officers whom he dis¬ 
patched into Persia and even to the confi-aes of India, must have fully in¬ 
formed him on the subject of the means of transport generally to be calcu¬ 
lated on in those countries.” The full co-operation of the Tuidtish and Per¬ 
sian governments was evidently considered as certain, and upon whatever 
grounds this may have been assumed, the circumstance alone renders the 
prror in point of time, which Colonel Evans conedves Napoleon to have 
committed, if not altogej^r trivial, certainly of much less importance than the 
Colonel thought it to be ; since a great distance to be traversed, merely as a 
jnurneyt with little or no anxiety as to the means of transport or supplies, 
should of course be g(it over much more quickly than by the ordinary rate 
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of marching: We agree, therefore, with Colonel Evans* main conclusion on 
this point, tliat although difficult, as liable to unforeseen nccideiits of vari¬ 
ous descriptions, it was by no means impossible. 

Shortly after the campaign of Marengo, another project was submitted to 
the French Consul. Its execution was based upon the then recent peace with 
Austria, and the alliance of Russia under the ill-starred Emperor Paul. A 
corps of 35,000 French from the Army of the Rhine was to descend the 
Danube, cross the Black Sea, advance up the Don, and then, marching across 
the narrow interval which separates that river from the Volga, tak#^up the 
boats, and follow the track of a similar number of Russians, who, by that 
time would have erabarkei at Astrachan and proceeded to Persia. The 
whole army wasTto have assembled at Astrabad, and marched by* Meschid, 
Herat, Furrah and Candahar, to the Indus, after issuing a proclamation 
stating, that the combined forces of the two most powerful nations in the 
universe intended to pass through Persia, in order to set the once celebrated 
ricli and powerful Hindostan free from the barbarous and tyrannical yoke of 
the English;—that the co-operation of the Princes and people of the states 
through which the combined army was to pass, was invited in order to for¬ 
ward by all possible means so glorious and useful an enterprise ; that the 
army w'ould levy no contribution, but pay for every thing in ready money 
that severe discipline would be inaintiuned,—and that the worship, laws, cus¬ 
toms, manners, property, and above air the women, should be respected. 
Commissaries and Engineers were to have preceded the army, to reconnoitre, 
procure supplies, and distribute presents, of which latter a considerable 
store was to have been brought from Paris, accompanied by an institute of 
learned men and u numerous body of artizans of all descriptions. As to the 
means of transport, horses and waggons were to have been provided in the 
Sotithern Provinces of Russia, the French Artillery and Cavalry bringing 
nothing but their harness and saddlery with them camels, it was supposed, 
Persia could supply in any numbers. The whole chain of operation, in short, 
was iurajigcJ with very considerable skill and precision, excepting one link 
which unfortunately was entirely wanting~the posaiblc^ntorruption which the 
English might be disposed to occasion in the passege of the several divisions 
of the army of the East across the Black Sea, there existed no means of 
counteracting—It was suggested, indeed, somewhat mysteriously, that if 
Turkey permitted such interference still the Czar woidd protest against 
it, and that ** he.possesied better means of rendering his opposition effec¬ 
tual than was expected.” The assassination of the unhappy Paul, how¬ 
ever, which occurred whilst the affiiir was still pending, and the subsequent 
' peace with England, completely put an end to the- meditated enterprise; and 
we hear nothing more on this subject till Geoet^ Gardzyine was sent to 
Persia by the French Government to prepare the way for operations, which 
were-^aid to have aftawurds been arranged atsTilsit, during the negotiations 
of 1807, but the particulars of which, we believe, never tran^ired. in 
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1812 , during the c»iinpaignrol’ Moscow, the project appears to have been re¬ 
vived. Tlien indeed—and before military critics had discovered the weak¬ 
ness ot Napoleon’s base line of operations—it was currently believed that in 
the event of peace, a corps of the French array under Davoust, aided by one 
of similar strength from llussia, was to descend the Volga, cross the Caspian 
and march on India. How far this story was correct we have not at present 
the means of satisfying our readers, but on the nomination of the Earl of 
Moira as Governor General of India, the rumour gained ground; and although 
the departure of h is lordsh ip was so long delayed that he did not arri ve in Calcut¬ 
ta till after aJJ apprehensions had been dispelled by the utter ruin of the French 
army; yet hisdouble appointment of Civil Governor, and Commander-in-Chief, 
was generally believed to have been in consequence of the crisis alluded to, 
and the following extract from the * Summary* of the Marquis of Hastings, 
certainly does any thing but discountenance the opinion. “ As to attack 
from abroad, the intention must be long previously discovered so that India 
could not be found unprepared. The project would be futile did it not 
embrace the calculation of disposition and ability in the inhabitants of India 
to facilitate the undertaking; —such an expectation would in the existing 
position of affairs be groundless.” Then, after, not periiaps, very satisfacto¬ 
rily, supporting this assertion by stating his reasons for making it, he adds— 
" There is, however, in India a principle capable of superseding the most 
thorough conviction of interests, or even the strongest personal wishes ; 
certain acknowledged public obligations are held by the native Princes so 
binding on what they call thoir hoormut or plighted honour to society, that 
no consideration can induce them to palter with the constructive pledge.” 
His Lordship then narrates the manner in which the Nabob Vizier was en¬ 
couraged to assume the title of the King of Oude, as the best mode of 
counteracting the aoknowledged devotion to the house of Timour, which 
might otherwLe have constrained him to join any invader whose declared 
object was the restoration of the throne of Delhi, adding, with that mixture 
of candour and confiilence which characterised him, There is now no in¬ 
convenience in exposing these details. Our internal domination is firm from 
its standing on the surest of all basis, the conviction prevalent amongst the 
natives, (with exceptions so few as not to weigh against the meaning of the 
general assertion) that their own comforts are especially interwoven in it.” 

This was in 1823, and the next time we hear of the invasion is in an 
essay by the celebrated J. 6. Say, who pronounces the enterprise imprac¬ 
ticable. M. Say is a man of great ability and exceedingly well-informed, 
but as this impracticab^ty was only discovered when the French were no 
longer in a condition to take their share in the expedition, we arc almost 

inclined to believe that there was a reservation in the writer’s mind to the 
educt that no such project could hope to succeed without his naition lent its 

assistance. 

* ‘ Tfmeo Danaas el dona ferentes' 
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We haJ rather look the danger caliuly in the face than trust to the assertions 
of a continental writer that it does not exist. 

In 1S-J9, two works bearing upon this much agitated subject appeared, 
one by Colonel De Lacy Evans, entitled On the practicability of an Inva* 
sion of British India/*-~>and the other “ Reflections on the Present State of 
British India,”—printed without the author’s name. The former work, 
devoted as it is to one subject, is more full of information relatively to the 
several routes that oilfer themselves and to the nature of the countries 
through which they pass, than the latter pretends to be ; and on rii^g from 
its perusal we feel ourselves bound to say that we could not coniprelicnd how 
any doubt could possibly be entertained not only as to the entire practica¬ 
bility of the enterprise, but as to its having for many years past, been kept 
steadily in the eye of the Russian Government as one which circumstances 
may at no distant period recommend to their adoption. The regions to be 
traversed are some of the finest in the world, whether we look to soil or 
climate, or to the abundance of almost every thing that an advancing army 
coidd require and particuliuly of that most essential article, the means of 
transport. Horses and camels constitute the wealth of the inhabitants, and 
accounts state them to be so numerous that but for the concurrent testimony 
of many writers of undoubted veracity and sound Judgment, the fact might 
almost appear incredible. Oxen, mules and asses are also plentiful and of 
superior quality. The principal track which Colonel Evans points out is 
facilitated throughout a great portion of its extent by a navigable stream 
upon which there is great abundance of boats of a size and make which pe¬ 
culiarly adapt them for the use of a military force. And, lastly, as to the 
disposition of the inhabitants in general—or their capabilities of resistance 
if indisposed to be friendly—the accounts are such as to divest even the 
most cautious man of every feeling of doubt, with respect to the complete 
success of the undertaking. On the great plains of the Oxuv, or more 
properly speaking, from Orenbui^h to tiic neighbourhood of the Hindu 
Khoosh, neither in the modem which the natives arc armed, nor in their 
ability to act in concert, is there anything in the slightest degree formidable 
to a disciplined army. • 

The latest publication on the subject now before us, and, we doubt not, the 
one which has called forth the article in the United Service Journal which 
wc have been adverting to—^is entitled ” Eastern and Egyptian Scenery 
ruins, &c. illustrative of a journey from India to Europe, &c.” by Captain 
C. F. Head of the Queen’s Royals. The concluding chapter of this work 
has ** Defence of British India from Russian Invasion” for its heading, in 
the style and sentiment of which there is such a remarkable coincidence with 
portions of the Reflections, &c.” above mentioned, that we can scarcely 
doubt the souice from which the author has drawn many of his statements 
although he has not thought fit to acknowfbdge his obligatioifls. Ca{)tain 
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Head, bpwever, bears ample testimony to the ease with which the enter* 
prise in question might be carried into effect, and, though he adds bat little 
that is at all new to the discussion, that little goes to strengthen the recorded 
o;/nions of f)ractical men as above enumerated. He states, on the authority 
of Da Halde and Le Compte, that the country lying between the Sir on the 
North, and the Hindoo range of mountains on the South, contains in addi¬ 
tion to all other requisites, “ wood in great plenty and in different parts,”— 
» point on whicli the accounts before referred to were not quite so conclusive 
as was dasirable—and he quotes thd Evidence taken beibre s Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, to shew that the Bussians “ have sur¬ 
veyed the Oxus udtb great care, and all the country to India. TAey are 
estabUsking a military colony at Khiva. Further it is supposed they have 
stciun navigation in view, to serve which purpose there is coal about the 
sea of Aral.” He states also, though upon what authority is not mentioned, 
that the line by the Gulph of Balkan in the direction of Herat, is, 
“ there can be little doubt, the one that would be adopted by the Russian 
army.juadit will bs iound 6»0 miles in length. The distance will therefore 
be no more than thirteen or fourteen hundred miles from the Caspian to 
the Indus; and the bare possibility of ita practicability ought to be considered 
with attention.” Frazer, however, speaks of landing a force “ at Balkan 
or at Maguslac, which, with common man^ement, might not only capture 
but retain possession of Khiva, and project and prepare for ulterior greater 
advantages.” The author of the “ Reflections” above alluded to, had also 
pointed out the route from the Oulph of Balkan to Herat as being much the 
shortest line by which the Indus could be approached*—hut it is rather singula^ 
that the uncertainty he speaks of, as to the course of the river on which 
Herat is situated—whether it jouts the Tedzen and runs into the Gulph of 
Balkan, or is merely a branch of tho Oxus, as Captain Head appears to 
believe—still remains, or has been cleared up by the Russians alone. 

We take leave to say, however, that the adopting of either of these routes— 
that advocated by Coiimel Evfms by Khiva and Bokhara, Balk and Cabul, or 
the one last spoken of—would have too much the air of an insulated, not to 
say romantic, military expedition, for these times of watchful diplomacy and 
cautious state policy. In either of the supposed casus the actual invasion of 
India coaid hardly be effected before the third campaign, or year of the under¬ 
taking, and what reason would the R'.issians Imve to calculate upon so long 
a duration of a state of war as would enable them to reap the advantages 
which they would have proposed to themselves- on setting out ? True, if we 
take it for granted that wa army of the required sti‘ength might be assembled 
withfacilityin the South Eastern Provinces ofRusaia and pushed upon Khiva or 
embarked on the. Caspian for the Gulph of Balk—and -arrangements for both 
these operations arc^therecan be no doubt, in silentprogrdb atthepeesent mo. 
meat—a march to the bauks of the Indus would not be greater than many that 
have beffla lobde by dstachoientsl^f the Indian Army, with Infantry and Artil- 
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)cry. Part of Lord Lake’s army in 1804*5, marchcsd from Cawnport 
to iVgra, Delhi, Futtighur, fihurtpore, Moradabad and -back to Bhiirtpors 
find Agra, a distance which, including deviations from the direct route, and 
movements for the purpose of bringing on an engagement, could not have 
amounted to less than twelve or fourteen hundred miles—and, according to 
Col. Evans, the force which pursued the Paishvrah during the last Mahratta 
war, niaccbed over a space, calculated at two thousand two hundred miles, 
with Horse Artillery, in -seven months—whereas the shortiest distance from 
the Caspian to the banks of the Indus .is, as before stated, on iy-about thir* 
teen hundred miles, nearly half of which might, it is supposed, be performed 
bj^ water. Still there is a vast difference between a long march to conclude, 
and A long march to commence a campaign; and, with every disposition to 
laud the good qpnduct of the troops under (General Lake and the Marquis 
of Hustings, we humbly opine that they would not have greatly relished en* 
teriag upon a fresh course of arduous warfare immediately aft«>r the fatigue 
and exertions to which we have just alluded. But the .vamc, if not greater, 
must full to the lot of the Russians before they can hope to measure their 
swords with the Indian army even on the plains of the Punjdb! For this reo* 
son alone we are ineliued to believe tliat an attack On India will never be 
attempted until the debuteable land between the two rival povversisvery con¬ 
siderably narrowed—so corwiderably, indeed, as to bring them very nearly in 
contact. But what then—is this likely to be a point of much difficulty, or to 
require any^reat time to effect i* The treaty of Tourkraantebai in 1828, gave 
the Russians possession of the Araxes and opened to them a free passage to 
Teheran; and their army in that quarter no doubt eagerly expects an invita¬ 
tion from one of the Shah’s forty sons, nearly half of wimin, a.s Colonel Mac¬ 
donald Kinneir informs us, are governor^ of towns and provinces, and who 
all, without cxce])tion, look to the throne o f Persia in the event of their fa¬ 
ther’s dlsinise. “ Such” says the author of the “ Reflections” “ is the uncer¬ 
tainty of life us well as right among the members of the royal family, that 
any of them, whatever might be bis pretentions, would gladly cede one half 
of the kiqgdoni to an auxiliary who was powerful enough to secure hhfi in 
the undisturbed possession of the remainder.” This, he goes on to say, is 
by far the most effectual mode by which Russia can place herself in such a 
position as to enable her to advance upon India at the shortest notice; and 
in the meantime her power and proximity give her all the influence she can 
require in central Asia for tli e gradual organisation of her plans, should she 
think it advisable to co-operate by the route of Herat, or that of Cabul, or 
both, with the force winch her Persian allies may have permitted her to sta¬ 
tion in Eastern Khorasaun. 

To this extent, then, we think the invasion of India, though possibly dis». 
tant, is an enterprise admitting of as easy an execution^as any other of im¬ 
portance which the category of war can expose us to. But notwithstanding 
this we are fur from being convinced that»e meremiiUtary d^eoce of this 
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country is the point to which attention should be exclusively directed. Wd 
believe that the idea of danger proceeds as much, if not more, from an appre- 
hcn^>ion of disaffection existing among our India subjects, as from ^ny no> 
tiuii we may entertain of the actual st rength and resources of our external 
enemies, whoever they may be. This we say in reference to India alone, 
but the mischief of such apprehension in reference to our European policy 
may be, and probably is, much greater. “ Nations,” sa3 s the writer last 
quoted “ like individuals, to be honest must be independent ; and under the 
bare possibility of our Asiatic territories being wrested from us, it is not dif> 
ficult to conjecture the unworthy compliances into which we may be driven.” 
This passage we confess suggests one reason, amongst the thousand which 
the complicated and difficult situation of the Home Government must im¬ 
pose upon b:, for the unwonted and undignified apathy with which Great 
Britain witnessed the horrors of the late Polish insuri'ection, and the un¬ 
heard of barbarities by which its suppression was followed. We are aware, 
however, that, practically speaking, this is an argument which cuts both 
ways—for if an apprehension of danger to our Asiatic dominions can deter 
England from protecting a brave but unfortunate people from Russian des¬ 
potism and cruelty, the consciousness of having such a canker as Poland in 
her side must put it out of the power of Russia to molest ns in this country. 
International morality would remain in sta/u quo in b.jth cases, and thus 
it is that one evil, however great, becomes an excuse for perpetrating ano¬ 
ther of n still more atrocious description. But there is still one collateral 
consideration, by no means to be overlooked, in the effect whicli the bare 
sii.spicion of instability in our dominion may have not only on the governed 
but upon the inciins of governing. An appcarancenf weakness which may 
hold out to external enemies the temptation to attack us—and a sense of 
danger which may lead the wclUlisposed to dread, and the disaffected to 
desire such an event, are alike injurious to the interests of the country. The 
former, as the direct and certain consequence of an unwise economy would 
ultimately lead to an enormous expenditure; and the latter would under 
mine all confidence in our Government and effectually prevent the internal 
resources of the country from developing themselves. In either case there 
would be,as Colonel Ewns expresses it, “a rallying point fur the disaffected 
and a beacon for their encouragement and direction, whereby India must 
soon become either untenable to us, or, from the excess of expenditure over 
receipts, resulting from this state of things, unworthy of further retention.” 
The true medium seems to bo to assume so firm an attitude, by the impos¬ 
ing nature of our military force, as to strengthen the confidence of our well- 
disposed subjects, and, by commanding respect abroatl, render hopeless every 
attempt materially to disturb our tranquillity, either within or without the 
frontier. 

I* 

Anti this leads us to offer a few remarks on the strength of our India go¬ 
vernment at rtte present conjunettfre.—By 'means of the press every civilized 
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slate can wilh the greatest facility ascertain not only the actual military force 
of a rival fjower, but how far the subjects of that power are iJisposeil to roly 
upon the perfect cificicncy of the arrangements adopted for their protection. 
It thence becomes the most prominent duty of a government to place the 
security of the governed above all suspicion of danger—and to take especial 
care that the means of defence arc in just proportion to the magnitude of 
the interests to he defended. This point once adecpiatcly provuletl for, the 
whole energy of the govcnmient ^hoidd be directed to the improvement of 
the condition of the people by encouraging the dcvel<>pment of the internal 
resources of the country, fostering its commerce, and pnrif\ing the adit)inis- 
tration of the law. At the present moment—when the existing charter of 
the Ea-it India Company is on the point of expiring—these important sub¬ 
jects havcengagqd the attention of all who take an interest in the*afl'iirs of 
India and in the general happiness of mankind. Mneh has been writtten, 
and various opinions have been oflered on the mode by which it has been 
proposed to continue to govern India, but at this di.stance from the 
.scene of disenssion, and, believing, as we do, that the pl.m submitted 
by the president of the Board of Controul will be very little altered in 
its passage through Parliament, we are rather anxious to point out what 
parts of it are likely to be beneficial, than to condemn the whole because it 
docs not c.xactly square with onr fixed o})inions on the snlqoct. Wc are 
certainly of opinion that it would have been more hiiit.ible to the dignity of 
a great Empire t(j have taken upon itself the entire government of its 
Asiatic dominions by means of the servants of the crowit, but we are 
quite aware that, in the existing position of affairs, this would have 
been attended with difficulty, and, besides, wcMhink there is much good 
sense in Mr, C. Grant’s ob.scrvati<m in favour of governing India by means 
of a company—not of joint-.stock merchants, for merchants they will 
no longer be, but—of Directors under the Controul of a Board. “ It 
was by the interposition of that Coin|uiny between I’.ngland and the people 
of India,” Mr. G. remark.s “ that India h.-id been (irotected from those 
continual vicissitudes of political party and ambition wbicli bad been 
felt in the former country, and which would have ojmosed tlie most for¬ 
midable impediment to progress of the Indian peo|)le.” We happen to 
have observed that in the crown colonics a very great degree of irritation— 
and disappointments of the most trying nature—are frequently occasioned 
by unlooked-for changes in the Home Government. After the Colonists 
have been at the pains—sometimes attended with serious expense—of pav¬ 
ing the w'ay for any measure of public advantage, and of sending agents to 
England to explain their views more fully to the head of the Colonial De¬ 
partment—and just as that fiuictionary, with characteristic tediousness of 
deliberation, has begun to form a right opinion on the subjei and to dis¬ 
cern the propriety of the de.sired arrangement, a change ef administration is 
announced, and the individual who succeeds the Colonial Offipe is not 
only entirely ignorant of the details over which he is appointed to preside. 
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but comes into power with prejudices and prepossessions directly in oppo¬ 
sition to every tiling that was done, or likely to be done, by his predecessor! 
From evils such as these the Government of a Company will, as heretofore, 
it is anticipated, effectually protect the good people of India; and meantime 
the fact of the charter being renewed at certain fixed periods affords a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity for reviewing the operations of (iovernment, and cor¬ 
recting its principle—a point which has ever been considered a great deside¬ 
ratum. “ Those systems of Government” it has been observed by a great 
political writer “arebest constituted and continue longest which either have 
establishments and institutions of their own, by the application of wliich 
they may be reduced to their first principles, or easily fall by accident, as it 
were, into some course that tends to such a renovation.” The Company 
too, will no longer be obnoxious to the objection that was formerly with 
justice urged against it of uniting trade with its Government, and of too 
often making the latter subservient to the former. Its functions will now 
he restricted to the political administration of India; and umlcr ^the new 
order of things it would seem that the Board of Control and the Court of 
Directors are together to constitute a sort of Council ofthe Indies not much 
unlike that by which tbe Government of Spain was accustomed to manage 
hertransmariuefjn^ sessions, free however, it is to be hoped, from those revolt¬ 
ing abuses whhli that council practised or at least connivec> at—and which 
converted the saying of a celebrated traveller almost into a proverb—that “ it 
is requisite to be very powerful and very rich to obtain in Spain the punish¬ 
ment of an abuse of power committed in the Spanish Indies.” 

The immediate expense of the arrangement alliulcd to appears to be the most 
objectionable part of it, but even that has been greatly overrated by those 
who disapprove of the measure altogether, and on that account think them¬ 
selves bound to oppose all its details. That ministers have been too libe¬ 
ral to the proprietors of the India Stock there can be little doubt—the rise in 
the price of that stock to a level considerably above that of the ordinary in¬ 
terest ofthe country, is a sufficient proof ofthe fact—but with resj>ect to the 
burthen inHicted upon India, though it is certainly greater than there was 
any necessity for, it is still but slight when cotnj^red with her resources, 
and with the ulterior benefits by which it is accompanied. Her whole debt, 
independent of the value of the Company’s assets, is stated by Mr. Grant 
to be forty millions, and if we take the proposed annuity of £ 630,000 for 
forty years, at 4 per cent., and upon the terms indicated in that gentlemen’s 
speech,—it will be equivalent to an addition of about Ifi millions making the 
real Indian debt 38 millions, including every charge that can, fairly or other¬ 
wise, be brought against the country, the revenue of which is stated to be 22 
millions, and to be on the increase,—that is, her whole debt is considera¬ 
bly less than the amount of three years* revenue—-Would to heaven we could 
say as much of the mother coiiintry I 
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Blit the most remarkable feature in Afr. Grant’s speech—and which we do 
not recollect to have seen noticed by any of the writers on either side, is the 
tacit assuiiiption of the principle that India is a patrimony—an estate, in 
short, the rent of which is the sole property of that great landloni, the Bri¬ 
tish nation. That rent, which is no other than the territorial revenue, is 
spoken of as totally distinct from the taxes levied upon the Indian public. 
The proposed annuity of jE 630,000 is stated as intended to be chargeable on 
the territory in India totally apart from the revenues of the country. “ It 
is a mistake” says Mr. Grant “ to suppose that the debt increases the taxa¬ 
tion of Iriilia, fur the debt is paid with other means—indeed such is the gra¬ 
dual increase of revenue, despite the fluctuations of triule, that it is expected 
that in a few years the people will be wholly relieved from taxation.” By 
thii it would apppr to be certain that the territorial revenue—estimated pros¬ 
pectively as sufficient not only to pay oil’ the India debt aiul defray the 
charges of government, but to aflbrd a surplus—was considcreil as the eijnita- 
ble and perpetual land rent of India. If this be really the case, we can 
only say that to our minds tJie fact greatly augments the arduous nature of 
the office which our Indiaif’ government is called upon to perform ; that of 
Speedily defining the extent of the demands of the state upon the cultivators 
of the soil tlir.mgliout the whole of the provinces, ami granting, in short, a 
settlement of the land revctuio “ permanent, fixeil, and for ever,” as Lord 
Cornwallis expresses it. Tliis step would certainly do more than an)’ other 
in tranquillizing the public mind in India, and putting an end to those, dis- 
creditahle proceedings which of late years appear to liave had little eftect 
but that of setting the wits of the man) iu direct opposition to the rapacity of 
the few, and of paralizing the industry of the (amntry pending the issue of 
the contention. 

With respect, however, to what has been before urged on the subject of 
the supposeil inducement which the peculiar nature of onr dominion may 
hold out to a foreign enemy to endeavour to siip])lant us in it, we cannot 
avoid remarking tiiat the principle of the statu being the universal landlord, 
and consequently deriving the greater portion of its revenues from the produce 
of the soil, is one which strikes at the very root of all pStriotism iu the great 
bo<Iy of the pojmlation. If a state be in tlie avowed enjoy nient of such reve¬ 
nue, and that revenue bo acknowledged sufficient to defray the necessary ex¬ 
pellees incitlent to the government of the country and even to provide a 
surplus, it is dear that uii enterprising enemy might attack it even with th^ 
declared intention of lessening the biirtliens of the people. The means, too* 
winch such a comlilion of things atfords the invader of tempting the dis- 
atfected to join his standard arc very gi jal—-ind, in point of fact history 
informs us that the chiefs by whom India has been conquered have, at vari¬ 
ous times, disposed of certain rich zemeeiidaries to the tfai^ors by whom 
their attacks were invited, or to the leading meu of their own armies, long 
before the tracts so disposed of were brought under subjection—and without 
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aplirchension that any opposition would be offered to the agents who were 
sent to take possession; and the reason is obvious—the actual occu¬ 
pant, knowing that the proprietary right vests in the ruler of the country, 
cares not to what intermediate authority he transfers his allegiance and pays 
his rent—he rather hopes to gain something by the confusion which the 
change of circumstances is likely to occasion Tt is from these causes that 
the people of India have ever shown so great a degree of apathv con¬ 
cerning the pt)lificid struggles by which the couiilry has been subjected to 
the rule of a greater variety of masters than probably any other on the lace 
of the globe. The historian Robertson somewhere remarks that the inha¬ 
bitants lia\e been known to be in the peaceable and unconcerned occupation 
of cultivating tbeir lauds whilst witluti the sound and even view of a fierce 
conllict bl’tween two contending armies fer possession of the province! 
This certainly would not have been the case had the land-tax formed only 
an inconsiderable portion of the revenues of the country', and admitted of 
being redeemed, so that every proprietor, being secured against all further 
demands upon the actual produce of bis estate, would have an interest in 
im[)roving it to the iitmoot and in establiihiil^ such reciprocal relations 
between landlord and tenant as would hold oat to botli parties a fair pros¬ 
pect of eiijo\ ing all the benefits of whatever capital, skill or industry they could 
fcipcctivol;. command. 

On tlie militnia defence of India we have little to add. From what has 
been bclbrc •irgiuJ, an-l (Vom the great solicitude evinced by the principal 
powers of l^iirope f<»r th” preservation of peace—not, wo are afraid, from 
the growing influence of peace Societies, but for more selfish, or at least 
prudential motives—our readers will see that wc look upon that point as one 
of very sef’ondary consideration. The IVunideiit «»f the Hoard of (Control, 
indeed, speaks of the military stale ol India, as if it were still uncertain how 
far the actual efficiency of its army was a matter of paramount importance— 
and as the notion seems to gain ground, among inexperienced men, tliat 
inoiiCN constitutes the Dragon’s teeth from the sowing of which armed 
warriors are to rise n|a in any required direction—without the trouble of 
iustnictioii siii.l training—we liave little doubt that the Home Athoritics 
contemplate the economical management of llicir resource.s even to the 
abandonment of some of those claims to political supremacy which tlie 
force of circumstances, and our [leculiar position in India, have in a man¬ 
ner compcllcil us to assume. The internal improvement of the country 
as connected with its administration and the full developcmcnt of its 
means, now forms the almost exclusive object of attention; and there 
can be little doubt, we imagine, that as Lord Moira was sent out with a 
double coriuuissjon twenty years ago to strengthen the mililary de[)ariment, 
so now the appomtincnt of Lord VV^illiani Bcntinck as Commander-in-t.-liiel| 
is mainly«with the view of giving greater freedom to the operations ol the 
civil pow'er of Government. 




To complete the task, however, which we luul chalkctl out for ourselves 
on coiiuncnoitig this paper, we have only to add, that the latest writer on tlie 
defence ot [ndia. Captain Head, although he dedicates a chapter exclusively 
to that subject has suggested little or uutliing in addition to the lictuils already 
furnished by the author of the “ Reflections on tlie Ih'esent State of British 
India”—One of his observations, indeed, i.> important, as bearing upon those 
details and strengthening tho statement which they give of the greater ease 
with which Hiis&ia could assemble fifty thousand men on the borders of the 
Punjab,than the Indian Government could advance a similarfijrce to the hanks 
ot the Indus;—it is to the cflect that wc ought “to bear in mind that.tlie 
marching of troops is from necessitji suspended for three or four months of 
tlie year, or from June till the termination ofthe rainy season. Nor t^hould it 
be forgotten thnl^ the same source of obs!ruction docs not extend to tlw countries 
North oj the Himaft/a range." This inconvenience, however, has been great 
ly diminished by the opening ofthe navigation ofthe liuliis, which we con¬ 
sider a master-stroke no less of political than commercial sagacitv. lint 
notwithstanding this great measure, aided as it of course will be by stenin 
navigation, the assembling of a large force in the Piinj.ib, and putting it into 
a state of cnicicncy to fit it for contending with an army cimiposcd chiefly 
of Europeans, and of Natives of Central India, would be a work of great (“i* 
time, labour and cNpence tiian is generally imtigined. On the subject fiiere 
is a passage in the “Reflections” to the following ettbet—that there is rea¬ 
son to believe the peculiarities which appear to adapt the Natives ofthe 
Indian Armv, for the pcrforinatice ofthe ilnlic's which are now entrusted to 
them would in some measure incapicitate them for a ronflict of a more stern 
and arduous nature:—When wc fii’.'>l perused it we did not perceive the 
alliiskm, but on consideration we Itolievc it niiisi he intended to refer to the 
supposed eflcct of animal food and a portion of anient s[>ints in enaiiling 
sohliers to bear the great and incessant fatignci to which they are cxpO'C-l 
during an active campaign. Whether the theory here implied be cor¬ 
rect, wc shall not pretend to determine, but certainly alistaining from 
the articles of diet alluded to, which renders the Bengal sepoy so admi¬ 
rable a soldier in cantonments, might possibly be found to lessen his 
clficiency under circnnistantes of a much more trying fiatiire to his strength 
and constitution. As to oiir own proficr territory, it is not a country for conti¬ 
nuous marching—nor ii at a country for military positions, nor for main¬ 
taining large garrisons even of native, much l(:->s of European troops— 


Captain Head, however, ajipcars to believe that not only will the I’lm- 
jjlb be the seat of war in the event of an inva'.ion, but that the Ben¬ 
gal army is recruited from that district. The characters, he tell ns, of 
the population Soutli of the Hindoo Coosli “ may he on a par witli their 
neighbours in the Punjab, or on the opposite side of the Indiis in the same 
parellel of latitude; and it is well known that the Briti-h* army in Himloos- 


tau look to that part of India for their best recruit,!.” This is a mistake, our 
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recruits cotne, for the most part, from a parallel of latitude at least live degrees 
to the Southward of that indicated by Captain H. nor, do we think that the 
men of the Punjab would be at all acceptable either to the officers, or pri¬ 
vates of a Bengal regiment of sepoysas independent corps, however, we 
have no doubt they would be valuable allies. 

But, we repeat, we see no urgent cause for warlike preparation*. In the 
course of a few years wc have no manner of doubt the invasion of British 
India by Russia will be as practicable as the invasion of Italy by Austria or 
France; but the same lapse of time that will be required to bring about 
such a state of things will have given the Indian government an opportunity 
of strengthening itself in that point where all national strength is greatest- 
in the hearts and aftbetions of the people. Grant us but five or ten years to 
effect this great object, let the proposed fourth presidency arrange a per¬ 
manent settlement for the upper provinces, and let attention be paid to the 
consolidation and improvement of the country generally, and particularly to 
the amelioration of the condition of the people, and the Russians may come 
when they list—they will always find us prepared to receive them with due 
military honours, and to send them back to their country by the shortest 
route and under the protection of a suitable escort. 


THE BENGAL MEDICAL SERVICE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF TIIE EAST INDIAN UNITED SEItVICB JoUJlNAti. 

Siu,—The utility of such an article, as that contained in your 1st and 2d 
numbers, upon the Mcdic.il Service of Bengal, must mainly depend on the 
correctness of statements embodied in it. As numerous, and by no means 
slight, errors have ajipeared in the portion contained in your second number, 


I take up my pen to correct them. 

Page 79.—“ The Medicine Allowance 
was abolished in General Orders dated 
29th November 1828.” 

Page 80_“ And what did thw get in 

lieu of 200 or 250 lls. derived from the 
Medicine Allowance? The difference 
between the baita of Lieutenant and 
Captain. But even thh may become af¬ 
fected by locality the moment the unfor¬ 
tunate Medico happens to be iixed at 
what the Government, for its own most 
liberal purposes, may determine and de¬ 
cree to be a half batia station.” 


i 

* Beyond the lion-like repose nUuded to 


The writer correctly states the 
change that took place in 1828, but 
writing in 1833, omits to notice the 
modification adopted in 1831, by which 
the Juniors in lieu of 200 or 250 ru¬ 
pees Medicine Allowance, receive 
165 rupees Staff’Allowance, unalter¬ 
ed by removal to a half batta station. 

This amendment, considerable, 
though it be, is no equivalent for the 
Medicine Allowance. 

in the commencement of this article. 
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Page 82.—“A writer, ranking with an 
Assistant Surgeon, from the date of his 
arrival, in Bengal, receives 801) rupees a 
tnontb, and hah furnished quarters allow¬ 
ed him. The AsMstant Surgeon until he 
joins a full battn station, gets, (if 1 am 
nut mistaken) 170 rupees a month, and a 
delectable apartment in the General Hos¬ 
pital." 

Page 83.-“’The Civilian after some 
five or six years more becomes a Major, 
or in other words a junior merchant, and 
at length, after seventeen years’ service, 
retires upon apeusiun uf£iu00.’’ 


Page 84-“ By the Army List the 
members of the Ivf^dical Board and the 
Superintending Surgeons, arc, I believe, 
contemporary with Colonels and Lieute¬ 
nant Colonels, officers respectively enti¬ 
tled to £ I,OoO, and £930 per annum on 
retirement.” 

Page 83.—“ The Chaplain arrives in 
India at about the same age with the Me¬ 
dical man ; and after a less expensive edu¬ 
cation, with the rank of Captain," &c. 

Page 86.—“ If then I am rightly in¬ 
formed, Surgeons in the King’s Service 
receive ten shillings a day, lodging mo¬ 
ney, rations, coals and candle.s an Buro- 
pcan servant ( private in the regiment), 
a cheap mess, and wine free from duty.” 


An A.ssistant Surgeon at th; Ge¬ 
neral Hospital receives only Rupees 
145...12 a month, from which Military 
and Orphan Fund Subscriptions are 
nolens volcns deducted. 

The Civilian cannot retire upon 
the pen.ston until he shall have served 
twenty-two years in India, or twenty- 
five including Furlough. 

No Lieutenant-Colonel on retire¬ 
ment receives more than *£365 per 
annum. 


A Chaplain on arrival ranks as 
Major, after seven years as Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel. 

The following Table of Regimental 
Medical daily Pay of Ilis Majesty’s 
Service, copied from the Table on the 
Home United Service Journal, will 
show how eironeousan idea the writer 
has of the service with which he com¬ 
pares his own. lie takes the pay of 
an Assistant for that of a Surgeon. 

t. d. 

Assistant Surgeon,-- 7 q 

Ditto after 10 years service, fo 0 
bui)^cou not hdving served 
10 years in a medical ca- 

' i~irnri I 10 0 

Ditto after 10 years .service 
in a medical capacity ,15 q 
D itto after 20 years ditto, 19 0 
Ditto aflcr 25 ditto ditto, £l 2 0 
Ten shillings or the pay of Hia 
Majesty’s Assistant Surgeons has 
been and is the pay of a Surgeon in 
the Infian Army since 1796, and was 
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Page 86—“ His Majesty’s Medical 
Service, 1 believe, contains the following 
grades:— 

Director* General. 

Inspector General of Hospitals. 
Inspector. 

Deputy Inspector. 

Physician to the h'orccs. 

Surgeon to the Forces. 

Staff Surgeon. 

Ditto Assistant Surgeon. 

Surgeon. 

As-sistant Surgeon. 

Hospital Assistant. 


The highest ranVs as a Major General, 
the lowest as an Ensign." 

Page 87.—“ An ofliccr in charge of 
two companies or more, draws etpially 
for both; while a Surgeon or Assistant 
Surgeon, if he should chance tc have the 
charge of two corps in addition to his own, 
draws only for one ;'so that the principle 
of giving addition^ emolument fur in¬ 
creased labour seems to be entirely over¬ 
looked.” 


then the pay of His Majesty’s SuN 
geuns. The Board of Control and 
Directors have omitted to extend to 
their medical establishment, the be* 
nefit of the changes that have been 
from time to time adopted in His 
Mjyesty’s Army, on which the Indian 
Army has been modelled, the claim 
to which by the Indian medical esta¬ 
blishment cannot be doubted. 

The following have been the grades 
in His Majesty’s Army for some 
years. 

Director General. 

Principal Inspector General. 

Inspector General. 

Deputy Inspector General. 

Assistant Inspector General. 

Staff Surgeon. 

Ditto Assistant Surgeon. 

Surgeon. 

Assistant Surgeon. 

Hospital Assistant. 

The highest ranks as Brigadie^ 
General. 

A Surgeon in charge of a corps 
in addition to his own, draws Rs. 12-8 
per hundred men for the second 
corps, or receives, for performing the 
duties of the absent Surgeon who 
drew 300 Rs. about 45 Rs., and this 
trifle is for performing exactly a dou¬ 
ble duty. This trifle too of Rs. 12-8 
per hundred men, is not very much 
greater than what Government allows 
Veterinary Surgeons for the charge 
of horses of Regiments or Troops be¬ 
yond their own, for they receive 
Rs. 12-7 per hundred horses ! ! /-—an 
insult to the feelings of the native 
soldiery and the medical department. 
The labor of a medical man towards 
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the human species in distress or to 
wards tlic brute creation is estitntited 
by the (luverniiient at, one hundredth 
part of an anna in favor of the for¬ 
mer! I! 


l^age 88.—" ft is a very hard ijrievance 
uiion the Assistant Surf^eons, that where 
tJicy fonnerly received ‘JOO rupees, or 250 
a month rertain. they now only get 60 
rupees in addition to their personal pay.’' 


Page 89.—*' When the Assistant Sur¬ 
geon has aviived atihe rank of Surgeon, 
his situation eertainly becomes improved. 
He has the .ndvantagu of a small increase 
of pay, tent allowance and gratuity, and 
the difference between a Captain and 
Major’s batta.’’ 


For sixty rupees read one hundred 
and sixty-five, which Assistant Sur¬ 
geons '* now get in addition to their 
personal pay.” 

The writer on promotion would 
find iiirnself mistaken, if he trusted to 
his own statement, for the increase to 
form his staff allowance of 300 Rs. 
is, (instead of the difference of Cap- 
ttiin and Major’s batta which is Us. 
274the difference between 300 and 
163 or 133 rupees. 


Having corrected tlie unintentional errors of your correspondent C-—, 
in conclusion 1 beg to add what appears to me to be the greatest injustice 
which the Medical oflice^^ of the Indian Army have to complain of. All 
military officers of the Indian Army, wiio are available for very numerous 
lucrative staff and political employs, on retirement receive a pension equal to 
the full pay of officers of their own grade in His Majesty’s Army in Eng¬ 
land; whereas Surgeons of the Indian Army retire on a pension equal only to 
the pay of an Assistant Surgeon in His Majesty’s Army in England. Sur¬ 
geons on retirement should also have the full pay of officers of their grade viz. 
A Surgeon of twenty years 15#., of twenty-five years 19#., of thirty years 
£1 2.?. per diem. Superintending Surgeons £500 per annum, and Members 
of the Board £700. 


October 1833. 


A WELL-WISHER. 
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BENGAL ARMY. 

TO THE EDITOll 01' THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sib,—H aving observed in the Englishman of the 2nd instant, an article 
headed “ Indian Armv,” stated to be taken from the llombay Gazette of 
the 14th ultimo, 1 wish through the iiicdiuni of your journal to call attention 
to it, and will therefore trouble you with a few observations on the 
article in (|ucstion'>. 

In the first place, it states, that a reduction of twelve regitneRls at the 
three presidencies is to be made, which alone, 1 should suppose, would be 
sufllcient to prove that the intelligence cannot possibly be, as stated, on 
good authority—for every person at all conversant with this country, and 
the present reduced state of the army must very well know, that any reduc¬ 
tion of the kind is not only impracticable, but that the Force at this 
(Bengal) presidency, at any rate is actually altogether inadequate for the 
common maintenance of the peace within our own provinces, or the secu¬ 
rity of our own subjects from open violence and plunder—and that con¬ 
sequently, for any purposes of war, or such like contingency, if not indeed 
for the due preservation of our own provinces and subjects now, an imme¬ 
diate and considerable increase would become indispensible. 

This I say from positive conviction of the fact, as under the present 
unequal state of the army in regard to promotion, a reduction of the nature 
alluded to, would probably prove rather beneficial than otherwise to a vast 
number of old and unfortunate officers of all ranks who would thus neces¬ 
sarily regain their proper standing, as it would, as an inevitable matter of 
course, occasion the reposting of all the officers in the army, and so give 
every one his place {his rightful j>lace\ according to his length of service 
and army rank, and which, though no more than common justice, they do 
not at present appear, owing to the apparent apathy of Government, likely 
to regaim 

The point, howevpr, to which I am anxious to draw particular attention, 
is the visionary scheme therein mentioned for promoting our native officers 
to the rank and command of Field Officers and Captains I as it, I conceive, 
must have been taken from our arch enemy, the Lvndon United Service 
Journaly in which a similar one appeared about two years ago. The rea¬ 
sons, or rather specious pretexts offered in the London Journal above 
quoted, for such a measure, were to attach the native soldiery more firmly 
to our interests I —the realy but concealed ones doubtless, to degrade this 
army, and bring it down to a level with the Malay or African Negro Corps 
in His Majesty’s service—to render it in fact a mere Colonial Volunteer 


* 

* The article referred to will be found amongst our selections.—En. 
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Army, which in a few years, were such a measure adopted, would become 
unfit for any other purpose than that of mere internal police, and thereby 
ere long render more King's Troops necessary ! ! ! 

Ycs,^r. Editor, the quality of youn*; gentlemen that uow come out as 
Cadets to this army, would quickly deteriorate till at length we slio.ild see 
deserving Sergeants golting com nissions in it instead of Sergeant Major 
and Quarter M-istcr Scrgeantsliips, though even they won hi not long 
agree with their native oominandaiits, as it is notorious that no Enropeana 
can bear being under the coniinaud of natives. 

Only fancy an officer, a gentleman of birth, education, and high feeling, 
such ai oiir army is at present principally composed of, beitig exercised on 
parailc under a Swhadar Colonel! or going to make his report oF pay his 
respects to one! or getting a rcpriinaiul (in which, agreeable to tlic Asiatick 
mode, he might perchance hear strange things aliont his female relations) 
before the whole regiment, which as a necessary consequence must be in 
Hindostanee, as the famous London Tory Journal^ has not as yet, that [ 
have heard, devised any method for teaching our old worn out native 
officers to speak English;—and this it might probably find it somewhat 
difficult to do, as our native sohliery are not fond of learning, in proof of 
which I have only to mention, that it has hitherto been found impossible to 
persuade them oven to learn to read and write their own language, though 
a General Order was issued to that effect by Sir Edward Paget, rlirecling 
that after a certain [icriod none slioiild be promoted who could not. A 
stronger stimulus could not well have been devised,—nevcrihelcss and in 
spite of it liowev'cr, anil of tcacliers being furnished by Government to 
whom a mere trifle is required to be paid by the men, it is my firm belief, 
that not a single grown up sepoy (for there arc some boys) lias ever 
attended a llcgimental School: at all events I can speak of some five or six 
regiments, with which I have either done duty, or am well acquainted. 

It has been very generally considered to have been a great cri’or the. giving 
our native officers the commissions they now Itave, and it is thought that they 
would have been better without, allowing them of couTse the same names, 
duties, (excepting that of sitting on Courts Martial for which they are 
utterly unfit and also unworthy) rates of pay, and invalid pensions they 
now enjoy. But to promote them not only to a level, but above European 
Officers would at one fell blow annihilate the native idea of the svqjcrio]*ity 
of iiie European character, destroy the very foundation stone of our native 
army, and ere long our empire of opinion in the East I 
“ Belter leave good alone.” 

It is idle talking of what is being done in the Civil Departments in the 
way of promoting natives ; in the first place it has not yet been long enough 
in operation to prove whether the sys e a work* well; in the second, there 
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is no affinity;—.why the very sepoys themselves have no reliance on their na¬ 
tive officers,—many of whom are, I grieve to say it, disreputable, and almost 
all worn out old idiots ! Native Officers have none of those high chivalrick 
and honorable ideas supposed to be implanted in the breast of every man 
bearing a commission. It is an utter farce to suppose it I Who/ lifut has 
ever seen these worthies on a Court Martial does not very well know that 
without considerable prompting from the Deputy Judge Advocate or Euro- 
ropean Officer Superintending, there is no chance of any thing like justice 
being done. 

In the Civil Departments moreover, natives of some family, rank and res¬ 
pectability of character, combined with education and ability arc the only 
ones propiotcd to high situations. The common burkundauzes or jail chiip- 
prassies are not, I presume, the men selected for Deputy Collectors or Sud- 
der Aumeens! 

In the army all native officers rise from the ranks. 

A more insidious (and at the same time absurd) proposition was never 
made than this one of checquering us black and white like a backgaminun board. 

There lias of late been a vast rage for innovations of every kind, and they 
have perhaps already gone too far, beyond the capacity of our native sub¬ 
jects to bear, or, at least properly understand. \Vc, as a i.atu n, arc always 
too apt to forget that what suits Englishmen in their present enlightened 
state, may not exactly answer for other countries having ditt'ereut customs, 
and being in a very inferior state of advancement in civilization ! It is to be 
hoped however, that this iunovatirig rage may not be apj lictl to the native 
army, as so long as that is left alone, the danger of eternal changes and ex¬ 
periments may not be so great. 

This army has already sufficiently suffered in one very severe shock to its 
discipline, and not to that, I am sorry to say, alone ; but likewise to the good 
and kindly feeling which formerly existed between our sepoys and their Eu¬ 
ropean Officers (owing to which amongst other benefits, any mutinies that 
have ever taken place on this side of India have been unattetidcd with vio¬ 
lence or bloodshed) by this same rage for improvement and alteration. I 
allude to Lord Combermere’s most absurd and highly injudicious order tak¬ 
ing away from officers in situations of command, the authority vested in them 
by the articles of war and consequently by parliament, of confirming their 
own Courts Martial. Officers were thereby placed in the monstrous posi¬ 
tion of being responsible for the state of the men under them, whilst at the 
same time all power over them was taken from them, their hands were com¬ 
pletely tied up) Never was there a greater absurdity, or a grosser mistake 
than to suppose sepoys can be so kept in order. Human nature is still hu¬ 
man natvire whether black orvwhite, and though our sepoys have not, gene¬ 
rally speaking, the same descriptions of vices that Europeans have, yet they 
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have their own, and are peculiarly cunning and observant; they therefore 
quick! V discovered the want of authority in their own officers, and, with 
natives, “ want of power, is want of respectability,” very shortly began 
to take liberties with, and despise them in consequence. They, in fact felt 
thenTI(4yes (as they literally were) freed from all restraint, as even if 
brought to a Court Martial, they were pretty sure of cscin»ing, as (Jcueral 
Officers (who, strange to say, seldom support Coiinnandiug Officers or pay 
any attention to Iheir wishes or recommendations) generally remitted any pu¬ 
nishment awarded. Bat they were moreover seldom brought to trial, as 
Commanding Officers being naturally averse to making <lisplays of their own 
want of authority, passed over, and winked hard at deeds that shoultl never 
have been sulVcred to pass. This may have been wrong, but it was natural, 
and considering the very little support, Officers Coininanding Ili'gpnents ever 
did, or do receive from General Officers Commanding Divisifjns, was not to 
be wondered at. What officer could possibly feel comfort.iblc at bringing a 
man to trial, when he knew it would in all probability cn*l in ins own shame, 
as assuredly it is always considered by the men in a rcgiinenl, whenever any 
one of them get what they conceive to be a victory over their Commanding 
Officers, And it was besides under that rcgulatiotj actually a.shame, as all 
Conrt.s Martial being explained on parade, it was of course continually ex¬ 
plained that the court had found so and .so guilty of the cliarge pri'ferred 
agiiinst him, and sentenced him to say 150 lashes, which your Commanding 
Officer has approved, but the General has renntted the punishment, some¬ 
times and indeed often, without assigning any reason, atal though the prison¬ 
er might be a known bad character, and at other limes owing to some tri¬ 
fling informality in the proceedings, which was of no real nioincnt, had better 
not have been noticed, and which the sepoys sel(h)m or ever can comprehend. 
Did it nut follow that the men must come to the conclusion, that either 
their own Commanding Officer was inclined to be unnecessarily severe, or 
that his judgemnt was delicient ? Of course it did—as they saw the (Jenc- 
ral always differed in opinion with him, and they (the men) it is well known 
always decide in favor of the greatest, i. e. the most powerful sepoys were also 
thus taught to look over their own officer altogether, and up to a higher 
power, than which nothing eon Id have a more mischievous tendency in an 
army composed of the materials this is. 

The consequence of all this was a gradual estrangement between officers 
and men,and an undermining of all discipline on the part of the men, and zeal 
nn that of the officers. Where men know there is an authority on the spot 
to punish them, they will be chary of arousing it, whereas a distant autho¬ 
rity is not so much (or even sufficiently) dreaded or felt. Who cither can 
be so good a judge of the necessity or otherwise for an example as the offi¬ 
cer on the spot V Who else can be so intimately acqn^nted with the cha¬ 
racters of the individuals V And moreover, surely the quicker punishment 
follows crime, especially in the army, th» better; it never ^fas, or could 
be, speedy under that ill-oraencd regulation. 
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There 1 ara aware, a very Genera! dislike to the punishment of 
fliiggitig, but I maintain that without it, this array cannot be kept in proper 
order. Fortunately, coin|»aratively witJi any other army very little is re- 
ijusite : but it is nevertheless al)‘inlutely reqai ite that the Officer Com¬ 
manding 071 the spot should have the power vested in him of ufi/ticting 
it when necessary—and that the men should know he has it. This is 
7nore necessary in this army than in any other —.if an Officer is over 
severe, which however few arc, he can be checked by the General Offi¬ 
cer Commanding the Division to whom the proceedings of all Courts Mar¬ 
tial are sent, Europeans coiihl be much better managed without corporal 
punishment, than natives, because there are various other modes of severely 
punishing them, whereas there is alisoliitcly no other way of punishing for 
grave offences a sepoy, drill and extra duty being only adapted to trifling 
offences. Fining is not legal, and it would, I think, he unwise to introduce 
it as though it is a punishment they would, 1 admit, feel severely, yet, as mo¬ 
ney is their God, the less their pockets are touched the better. Solitary 
conhneincnt would be no punishment to a native, as, owing to caste, you would 
be obliged to let them out once at least ev(M*y day to bathe, cook, pray 
&c. ; and besides a Native would roll himself up and quietly slumber away 
histime, so that in lien of becoming emaciated as an European iloes, he would 
rejoin as fat and sleek as an Alderman. Putting them to work on the roads, 
or in irons, would be contrary to their prejudices, and too degrading for a 
man ever to get on well in a regiment who had undergone it. Simple dis¬ 
charge from the service would be a punishment to old men who have 
nearl) served their time for the invalids, or are near the top of the rolls and 
therefore to promotion, hut not to young ones, more particularly if the regi¬ 
ment happened to be stationed in a disagreeable part of the country, as they 
would just visit their homes and then enlUt again in some other corps j 
and this it is quite impossible to prevent, as though it is always well known 
in a regiment if a man has been iri another corps or not, and to both the 
commissioned and non commissioned officers, yet they never give or would 
give information, particularly if the iiidividn.d was of high caste. There 
are besides so many regulations now a days that nothing is Icfl to the discre¬ 
tion of an officer; was not thus in former times when this army 
gained all its laurels and when (as is well known,) the sepoys were much 
more attached to their European Officers than they now are. An officer 
at the head of a regiment now is a mere automaton, and can get 
through the duties of commanding it without troubling his own 
head ! Whatever happens, he has only to desire his staffj to refer to 
the regulations. Nothing but Law and Regulations now, the least infringe¬ 
ment of which is likely to be forthwith complained of by any sepoy 
for they have discoveretl that all complaints are most readily listened to, and 
not nnfrequently given against their superior officer,—-all very fine doubt¬ 
less and well calculated for Europeans, but whether it is so or not for our 
sepoys,is afiother point, which fliay some future day, in time of war, and need. 
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perhaps, be settled in a way oiir rulers in this country may not altogether ap¬ 
prove of. 

For the present moment, however, happily for this army the Com- 
inanl|||Mn-Chief has rescinded in part at least, this ruinous Combermere 
Regulawn. lie did so about one year after lie gut the command of the 
army, and had time to see the fjcruicious ctlccts of it. 

Now, therefore, officers in command are once more justly responsible for 
the discipline of their coqis and detachments, and now again get the benefit 
of all puuishmcnts they remit, and no doubt the good effects of this will 
shortly be evidenced in the altered condition of the army, both as to its 
internal economy, discipline and feeling. 

There remains, however, still too much unnecessary restriction *00 inferior 
courts, by which I mean all inferior to a General Court Martial in the na¬ 
tive army, for it doe.s not extend to the European. 

The punishments adjudgeable by them, being most inconveniently limited 
by the operation of ihe said Combermere restrictive orders respecting cor¬ 
poral punishments, which still go to such an extravagant length, as to compel 
the courts sometime to have recourse to the miserable expedient of senten¬ 
cing to drill and extra duty! a wretclicd shift!—tending to bring Courts 
Martial themselves into ridicule and contempt, and besides a Commanding 
Officer can order such punishments without the intervention of u Court. 
Thiswill, It is to be hoped, be taken into cunsidcratiou at Army Head-Quarters. 

To Sir E. Barnes, however, this army is indebted for two good actions— 
real mprovcmenls, viz. the rescinding, in part at least, this absurd General 
Ordei' of Lord Coinbermere’s, and recommending, (as Tis said be has) the 
issue of the Brevet rank of Major to old Captains, 

Our new Chief will now it is to be bojied prove in deeds as friendly to us, 
as we have always been given to understand be has been in words, and the 
state, in almost every respect, of this unfortunate army affords a wide field for 
him. Hitherto wc have only known Lord Wiiliaiu as one whose actions have 
been any thing but friendly : now it is to be prayed—or God help us—that 
having been nonfinated to the Coinniaiul of the Army under the particular 
favorable circumstance of having no Governor General to thwart, or contend 
with him, and every opportunity thereby afforded him of shewing his kindly 
feelings, that it will be proved that all we have so long been accustomed to 
hiar regarding his good will, is not “vojt et jireterea nihil'' and that it will 
shew itself in something better than **nasceturridicuhis mus'* 

October. anonymous. 

Notk.— We insert the foregoing in observance of the principle which shall ever 
guide our conduct of this journal—impartiality, and a desire to promote the dis¬ 
cussion of important questions. In doing so, however, we must enter our individual 
protest against many of the writers’ opinions rcgardiiigthe sepoys, commanding oificers 
and corporal punishment. We are decidedly at i|suc with Inin, on Uicsj points, and 
shall take an early opportunity of shewing the “ why aud because.”—Bo. 
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POETRY. 

KapoleorCs Soliloqutj during a stormy nig/it from the rock of Si. Helena. 

1 love thee dark and rolling deep! 

Roused by the cliaiiiless wind, 

Thy thunders lull niy soul to sleep, 

Tliy lifjljtiiings light my mind ; 

Between me and yon lising moon 
Ten thuuaaiid billows roar. 

They shake their crests as sheaves in Jun^, 

Their drooping clusters hoar. 

Methought I saw my lancers light. 

The men of Lodi’s bridge. 

Awaiting calmly that dread fight 
Behind yon shelving ridge ; 

But ah ! no lance’s flash was there. 

They w'ere the moon’s pale beams, 

The hearts that did that glory share 
But meet me in my dreams. 

Yes, one by one, o’er hill and heath 
' They fell at victory’s cull, 

As leaves from off a laurel wreath 
By ceaseless waving fail; 

They lent the vines of Italy 
Glad autumns purple hue. 

For they gave the blood of chivalry 
To mingle with its dew. 

Red lightnings flash ! high billows roar! 

And dun clouds roll around ! 

Wake fancy wake, nor want we more 
Than the trumpet’s thrilling sound ; 

Through mem’ry then, my soul, we’ll see 
Tl^t bright tumult’ous day, 

When the eagle banner floated free 
Above the crest of Ney. 

• Le Brave / Le Brave t I bear thy shout. 

Thy deaTning battle cry, 

That certain prelude to the rout 
Of those who feared to die j 
But ah ! thy breath shall swell no more 
That mighty flood of war, 

Which like the waves against this shore 
‘ Rolled fiercely from afar. 

* Often applied by Napoleon to Ney. 



Lieutenant Colonels Commandant, 

No thundering cannon rang thy koellj 
Nor thine Mon btau Satifnur;* 

Alike he fought, alike he fell. 

Alike ye shall endure 
Endure,—as long as history’s page 
A record bright shall be, 

Of those who fall in every age 
For fame and liberty. 

Stay, stay, my soul! the yawning deep 
With laughter shakes her breast. 

She spies upon this lovely keep 
The far famed eagle’s crest; 

That crest, which to the ocean bent. 

Nor feared another’s sway. 

Whose plumes her own proud sons have rent, 

And rudely cast away. 

She mocks me now! “ Thou fettered king ! 

** Thou royal bird so fair ! 

“ Who stayed thy flight ? who framed thy wing ? 

And cast thee helpless there ?” 

Avaunt the sight ? lash-raging sea, 

’fhy surges o’er this rock. 

Nor deem 1 wear contentedly 
This gilded fetterlock. 

B. I. 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS COMMANDANT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sib,— Your correspondent ** Pericles,” in yonr last number, does not 
appear to have been aware that the adjunct of “ commandant” to the grade 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, conferred no additional rank whatever on the pro- 
fessor, but was merely added to shew, that the individual commanded a 
regiment in his own right, in the same manner as the d* Captain of a troop” 
or “ Company” commands a smaller body. An order from the King prohi* 
bited the Honourable Company from promoting their officers to the rank 
of Colonel, to “ prevent,” as Pericles observes, “ the superccssion of Hm 
M ajesty’s Lieutenant-Colonels.” The former, consequently, could only 
obtain the rank of Colonel by the Royal Brevet, as in the General Brevet 
of 1829. The operation of the order caused an immense supercession - of 
the Company’s Officers by those of His Majesty, and was further partially 
injurious among the former, to the extent Pericles complains of. Its 
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injustice, however, became so manifest, that it was at length done away, and 
the Company’s Officers are now promoted to Colonelcies as often as vacan¬ 
cies occur. 

The ^ect of the order, however, still remains on those Lieutenr^Ic-Colo- 
nels Commandant whose promotion was stopped during its operation—-as 
they could not then, as Colonels, repass younger officers, of whatever arm, 
who, from a more raj)id regimental, or line, rise, in their own branch, had 
outrun them in the race of promotion, so they still remain below them in 
the gradation list. This, howevsr, seems so self-evident an injustice, that 
I am persuaded nothing more is wanting than a judicious memorial, briefly 
stating the case, to obtain for them the back rank which is so clearly their 
due. 

22d October, 1833, thrron. 


MILITARY AUTO-BIOGRAPHY. 

(^Continued from page 125.) 

To a man arriving from England, as I did, in the midst of the rainy sea¬ 
son, the first appearance of few places in the world, I should imagine, could 
impress the mind with a more fearful mixture of surprise and gloom than 
that of Calcutta, at such a period. In the hot season it is bad enough in all 
conscience—but in the rainy it is worse. It is, at first at least, quite terrific. 
In these respects,—I mean with regard to the frightful nature of two out of 
our three Indian seasons, the city of palaces reminds us of the commencement 
of Johnson’s Rasselas, where he describes the feelings of the Prince of Abyssi¬ 
nia in the Happy Valley. When its gates are, as it were, thrown open at the 
beginning of the cold season, all is mirth and gaiety and happiness,—every 
one brings himself to imagine that such delight must be perpetual, and 
those who pay their yearly visit from England at that time, leave the place 
with regret at their inability to remain and pass their lives in so agreeable a 
retirement. But no sooner have our visitors departed, than he who yearns 
after the healthful apd exhilirating exercise of body and mind, from which 
during the remainder of the year, he is almost entirely debarred in this un- 
genial clime, begins to find the intermediate seasons tedious and gloomy —** he 
discovers within himself no power of perception which is not glutted with 
its proper pleasure—and yet he does not feel himself delighted. He has 
some latent sense for which this place affords no gratification, or he has some 
desires, distinct from sense, which must be satisfied before he can be 
happy.” 

This first impression, which I have endeavoured to describe, is solely the 
effect of contrast. Arriving off Madras in the month of July, the weather, 
to us at Idast, was delightful, and our onward passage up the Bay of Bengal 
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was particularly smooth and agreeable—a south-westerly breeze, whilst it 
wafted the ship along at a prodigious rate, kept the air at a refreshing tem¬ 
perature, and scarcely a cloud was to be seen till we had passed the Sand- 
hcacti^nd penetrated into the 'bowels of the land,’ as far as Diamond Har¬ 
bour, Bm no sooner was I fairly launched upon the bosom of the river than 
everything appeare<l to change. A sultry moist and steamy atmosphere led 
me ahnost to imagine that 1 was voyaging on the Phlegethon instead of the 
llooghly—and the rain descended in such deluges, accompanied by such 
vivid flashes of lightening and awfully loud ])cals of thunder, ns to add to 
the illusion, and make me believe that if not already in the infernal regions 
1 was at least on the high road towards them. A storm of this description 
assailed the boat in which 1 proceeded from the ship to Calcutta, just as 
we arrived at the wharf, and it was some hours before wc could attempt to 
land. 1 had prepared myself to leap ou shore, but the weather loured so- rop 
pidly that [ was constrained to reseat myself; and the boatmen, after securing 
a hold upon the bank, which operation seemed to be one of no small difiicul- 
ty, came running into my little cabin with such an appearance of dismay, that 
I thought the crashing of the elements was as strange and unexpected to 
them as it was to myself. Their almost naked condition—together with their 
awe-stricken countenances and shivering, timid deportment, affected me with 
the liveliest sensations of pity, and I made room for them in my confined 
apartment with unfeigned connniseration for the combination of wretchedness 
and ignorance which their whole behaviour so clearly indicated. I re^ 
grettcil nothing more than my inability to speak their language—for I 
might otherwise have assuaged their fears by explaining the phenomena of 
thunder and lightening, and, besides exhorting them to rely upon Providence 
for their safety, taught them the most prudent method of conducting thcin- 
selves so as to lessen the chance of their coming in contact with the electric 
fluid. But this admirable opportunity of philosophising was quite lost to 
me—and I had good reason to regret the circumstance, for in my anxiety 
to afford the crew of my little boat all possible shelter from the inclemency of 
the weather, 1 forgot that ray purse was lying upon iny sea chest,—which had 
served me for a table,—and when the rain had ceased and I prepared to 
land, it was no where to be found! Doubtless, if I could have spoken their 
langn.'igc and shewn myself willing to instruct those poop boatmen, 
they, in return, would have requited me by tidting care of my property—but, 
as it was, they could not read iny thoughts, and believing, no doubt, that 
I cared nothing about them, they gave themselves no concern about my 
unhappy purse. 


This, I must confess, was what is called a damper on my first appearance 
in Calcutta—but I did not immediately suffer any inconvenience from my 
mish'ip, for almost the instant I set ray foot on shore 1 was accosted by 
some very well dressed natives, apparently of % superior class, whckobligingly 
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offered to ohevr me to the best house for the acbominodation of straitgers-»to 
take charge of aiy luggage-^and even to pay my boatmen. They all spoke Eng¬ 
lish with the utmost volubility—fluency seems to me to be a term too weak 
to express that union of rapidity and copiousness which their langu^ ex¬ 
hibited. They behaved towards me with the most engaging fraiiKimss and 
good humour, as if they had long known me, at least by character, but at the 
•same time they were so respectful in their demeanour that the high-sounding 
titles with which they greeted me seemed only to be the natural consequence 
of the impression which my dignified presence had made upon their minds— 
and far, very far, from that cringing servility which I had been taught to ex¬ 
pect from the natives of India. In spite of my better jadgment I could not 
help believing that I had arrived in a country where the character and com¬ 
plexion of an Englishman were sure passports to rank and .distinction. My 
new friends, it is true, were, under any supposablc case, a little inclined to 
hyperbole—but this 1 attributed to the genius of their language; for, after 
all, smd I, they are speaking in a foreign tongue and do but translate the 
thoughts which occur to their oriental ima^nations.—Sometimes, indeed, I 
was tempted to interrupt them, and to exclaim, Really, my good Sirs, you 
quite mistake me, I am no Lord, but only a simple Cadet.’'—But 1 do not 
know how it is, there is such a natural feeling of pleasure at being rated 
above our real condition—it seems so clearly to point out that the discern¬ 
ing few, at least, arc uiorejust towards us than Dame Fortune has thought pro¬ 
per to be—that I gave up the project as useless—and suffered myself, with all 
my blushing honours full about me, to be quietly marshalled to my tempora¬ 
ry residence at Parr’s hotel—the very respectable designation by which 
a shabby curry-coloured house at the corner of Clive-street was then 
known. 

Here, however, my adventitious rank forsook me as suddenly as it had 
been obtained—I again became plain Mister :—ray late flatterers I found were 
employes in the service of the tavern keeper; and their gratuitous kindness 
in loading themselves with my great coat, bundle, &c. and in procuring por- 
tersfor therest of my,baggage was afterwards acknowledged by him in the most 
commcndably liberal manner when he presented his bill on my quitting his 
hospitable roof. How long it was before this occurred—-or how my time 
passed whilst in this Circean abode, I have now little recollection;—eating, 
drinking and billiards, I believe, filled up the entire of the day. Fortunately 
for us all—for there were several other young men at the tavern who had 
arrived about the same time with myself—the demon Cholera was then un¬ 
known, or how we could possibly have escaped him it is difficult to conjec¬ 
ture. Fruit of all kinds, and at ail hours, ripe, unripe, and over-ripe—liquor 
of every sort that our incUnation or vanity prompted us to call for, at meals, 
...^nd a most abominable compound of villainous Madeira, sugar and lime- 
juice, caked Sangoree, all da^ long 1 In this horrible place I must have re- 
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mained three or four days, when our host, who was a discreet man, observing 
by sundry symptoms, not to be mistaken by a practised eye such as his, that 
our purses were becoming rather low, suggested, of his own accord, the ex- 
pedi^y of our looking out for other quarters. To the military heroes, in 
particim^ he recommended an immediate visit to the Town Major of Fort 
William, and I accordingly, accompanied by a Cadet who was destined for 
the Cavalry, preceded to the Calcutta gateway of the Fort—having first dis-^ 
charged my bill, and procured the escort of one of the tavern>keeper’s peo¬ 
ple, for the protection of our baggage, which in the long line which it mode 
in attempting to keep pace with our palanquins, formed a very characteristic 
procession as we passed through the town and across the esplanade. 

When we rea<jhecl the Calcutta gateway of the Fort and enquired far the 
Town Major, wc wereshevtn into a tolerably spacious apartment, in the cen¬ 
tre of which, under a punkah, sal a pule-looking person at his writing desk, so 
absorbed in the business before him that he did not raise his eyes from the 
paper for several minutes after we had been announced. Doubtless, we 
thought, he was penning some important despatch, and wc therefore stood 
very meekly before him awaiting cb]> in hand till he had leisure to attend to 
us. At length, having come to a pause in his work, he turned briskly to us, 
and fixing his e^es upon my companion, who happened to be nearest to him, 

“ And pray, Sir,” said he in no very agreeable a tone, “ what may your business 
be ?” We mafic our bows, and, telling him we were Cadets, gave him our 
papers, and said we hud been recommended to apply to him for quarters in 
the Fort. ** Aye, very well,” was the reply, and, calling somebody in atten¬ 
dance by his name, “ Here,—take them to Captain Blunt”—then making 
ail almost imperceptible inclination of his head to our second bow and 

thank you, Sir,” he resumed his penmanship. By this time the reader will 
no doubt have anticipated that the individual who had favoured us with this 
brief audience was no other than Colonel Calcraft the Town-Major—but he 
is mistaken—^it was a much greater personage. " The Colonel must have a 
great deal to do,” said 1 to the Serjeant who was conducting us down-stairs; 
*' he looked very pale I thought.”—“ The Colonel I” said ihe man, “ why^ 
Lord bless your honour, that was nobody but oui^Serjeant-Major Jones, 
though to be sure, he rides it with as high a hand as the Governor him¬ 
self.”-—" A Sergeant-Major ?” said my companbn, who was a choleric little 
man, and had moreover hinted to us that this was not his first appearance 
in the military profession,—“ a Sergeant-Major!—the scoundrel I I’ll go back 
and lay ray whip across his shoulders for his impertinence.” I, however, 
who thought his anger very unreasonable^—having, in fact, nu very distinct 
notion of the difference between a Sergeant-Major and a Town-Major, difl 
all [ could to pacify him, and luckily succeeded, or Heaven knows what 
might have been the consequence, for Jones was the Colonel’s right hand 
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ma'i, anti any violence offered to him would not have failed to be deeply 
reseated. 

To Captain Blunt, the Barrack-master, then, we suffered ourselves gy^etly 
to be conducted,—a little sallow, cross, but sharp-looking man, whoJf^t his 
office in a miserable bomb-proof under the north barrack. This gentleman 
was a little, and only a little, more civil than our friend the staff serjeant, 
and my companion, either smarting under his recent mortification, or, possi¬ 
bly, thinking he had the same description of person to deal with, assumed a 
manner by no means calculated to Cvjnciliate his good-will. It was to this 
cii’ciimstauce, perhaps, tint we owed our being both cramaied into one room 
in the south barrack instead of having each a room to himself. A key ser¬ 
jeant was ordered to conduct us to our new abode; andjjy the mode in 
which he fulfilled his commission—walking before us with a native carrying 
a Wage hunch of keys at his elbow—we had very much the appearance of 
ruii-away youths who had just been apprehended and consigned to the house 
of correction. 

At length, however, wc were deposited within the four, bare badly white- 
washe.I \v ills of our dc'iolate apartment. We ha I not an article of furni¬ 
ture, o it bv meins of our large sea-chests and one of our cots we could 
manage to arrange one decent bod, the other cot being placed on the floor 
as the only available position for it, and during the day our chests were to 
serve us as both tables and chairs. When the bearers and coolies, who had 
assisted ns in these operations, had disappeared, we sat down to enjoy our 
indepen lence with innch the same sort of feeling that Alexander Selkirk 
must h ive experie.iced wlien, though monarch of all he surveyed, he did 
not exactly know where to get a dinner. The exertion we had gone 
through, together with the length of time that had elapsed since our break¬ 
fast, produced a sensation of hunger which we were at a loss how to 
appease—the libations of Sangoree, and the ever-laden sideboartl of the 
tavern, which had rather created onr wants than satisfied them, were now 
no longer within our reach, and how to supply their place we were utterly 
unacquainted. In this very agreeable predicament we bethought ourselves 
of looking out upon the verandah of the barrack in search of somebody who 
might at least be able to tell us if any eating-house or pastry-cook shop was 
in the neighbourhood—for wc possessed some little money if we could only 
finil where to exchange it for something better calculated to keep life and 
soul together. But wc were not long kept in suspense on this head. At 
our door we discovered a man who had apparently followed us to our new 
abode, in the expectation of being taken into service; he spoke English 
well enough to make himself understood in essentials, and, in reply to our 
eiKj^uiries, did not‘hcsitatc to promise us all we required almost without 
the troubl^of cookery. Deligljtful uews I We were surely the fortunate 
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Jiossessors of Alladiii’s lanjp; and in a space of time, which c?en to our 
craving appetites did not seem long, some of the most savoury dishes I ever 
recollect to have tasted of were placed before us—kid chops, a grilled fowl, 
andtiaBombay pudding redolent with butter and brown sugar!—add to 
this p^^oes, which we did not think it necessary to scrutinize too closely, 
and bread so soft and spongy that we imagined our good genius h.ul c«im- 
inissioned the newest French rolls expressU for our accommodation. What 
he gave us to drink, I really cannot now recollect; but it was no doubt of 
excellent flavour, for even at this distant period, 1 can recall to my mind 
the happy and contente d fcclingwith which we lay down after our repast, 
and the speed with which our conversation on the military renown we 
might be destined to acq uire, gave place to the most profound slumber. 

• • 

How long we continued in this situation, I know not, but the sun was 
in the East when we awoke, and as it had been rH{)i(lly descending when wc 
sat down to our dinner, it required no great strcteli of the reasoning faculty 
to conclude that we had slept through the whole night. Slill wc had 
evidently overlooked the formalities usually attendant upon the operation of 
going to bed—we were completely dressed; and this circumstance alone 
was sufficient to* occasion us no small degree of puzzlement. “ What’s 
o’clock ?” said my companion. I pulled out my watch, but it had stopped I 
~*‘what does yours say ?” I asked.—He looked a little embarrassed, 
and then turning pale as death, replicil in a stifled tone, “ I can’t find it—. 
it’s gone!—and my broach too, and”—dipping his hand upon his pockets— 
“ my purse with them.” The truth instantly flashed upon us. Tlic good 
genius who at *our bidding had so quickly furnished out our feast of the 
preceding evening, had dissolved the enchantment by paying himself with 
niy friend’s trinkets, and had taken leave of our service. In some measure 
to palliate his crime, however, I must here mention, that my companion, upon 
whom almost the whole loss had fallen, was what was then styled a great 
blood, (the term dandy is a modern barbarism without point or meaning,— 
whereas blood was appropriate, for it clearly indicated that though the breed 
might be good in other respects, it certainly wanted bottom). He was .some* 
what older than was then usual among Cade's, antf hud evidently seen a 
good deal of the world, his talk was that of a man who had been accustomed 
to a certain degree of splendour, and I quite longed to see him f.<irly settled 
if it were only to have an opportunity of admiring the liveries he pur- 
po.sed putting his servant into, and the flue stud of horscs he was to pro¬ 
vide himself with. Every night he used to pull off a hair chain which 
he wore round his neck, and to which a handsome gold broach was attached 
—an evidence, he hinted, of his bonnes fortunes —this, together, with his 
watch and seals, which were also very handsome, and his purse, he used to 
deposit by his bed-side, close to a huge cavalry sword whidh he had brought 
out with him, and which he would now and (hen speak of, as if^ it was a 
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weapon familiar to his arm, altliough, he would add with an attempt at 
sighing, he was now only a Cadet. Some of us, at the tavern, had more 
than once advised him to place his valuables under his pillow->hut his an< 
Bwer had always been, ** Nonsense, I should like to see the fellow who^uld 
dare to touch any of them when that good sword is lying close to|lftim,,and 
within my reach.” And sure enough it was, that at the tavwn he never 
missed anything; but in the Fort, it unfortunately turned out diiferently— 
1 suppose because its inhabitants were more accustomed to the sight of 
warlike instruments than the more peaceable inmates of the city,--or per¬ 
haps in the arrangement which 1 have described, and which had been adopt* 
ed from habit even on the night in question, the array of gold and silver 
was so great as to throw into the shade the mere parade of cold-iron in the 
cavalry aword, which, if I recollect right, was not drawn,—or, it is not 
impossible, the servant when he returned early in the morning to prepare our 
breakfast, may have been too weak to withstand the temptation before him, 
and only refrained from taking the sword itself, because it was less easily to 
be disposed of. Certain it is, he took nothing but the tnnkets—K>ur writing* 
desks were safe, but unhappily they contained no riches, for, relying on my 
friend’s superior experience, I had given the little money that remained to me 
into his charge, and we had agreed to live together and make common purse, 
imder his management, until we were sent to our respective regiments. 

What was now to be done ? On going into the verandah to enquire for 
our departed genius the people who sat at their master's doors, as if alarm¬ 
ed at our vehemence, refused to answer any of our questions-*and several 
of them ran away as fast as their legs could carry diem. In short, we could 
obtain no information whatev^, and were obliged, to return to our miserable 
apartment to reflect upon the best mode of remedying our misfortune. 
By this time, however, it was growing late, and my stomach, as honest 
Sanpho hath it, began very urgently to call out ** cupboard”—and although 
neither cash nor domestic could be found, it was some alleviation of my 
misery that the fragments of our late collation remained just as they had 
been lefl the night before. The non-descript knives and forks, &c. with 
which we had been fuVnished from the Commissariat of Welsh and Stalker 
•of Choapside, under the name ofa canteen, were there, and so were our 
flora mugs, and the wretched crockery which our servant had made a shift 
to procure. For the moment, therefore, wp had reason to be thankful that 
matters were no worse; and, making a merit of necessity, I attacked the 
residue of our loaves, and endeavoured to find them as delicious as they had 
been the prevbus night, slaking my thirst with a fluid which though nothing 
but water, did not quite deserve the epithet crystal^ which the -admirers of 
the pure element are so fmid of bestowing upon it. During this time, and 
notwithstanding all my praises, I could not persuade my poor friend to 
taste a mqrsel—die said be wa^ not hungry, and I, sinemrely commiseratii^ 
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his misfortune, so much greater than my own, resolved not to press him, 
but to place everything within his view, so as to tempt him (Heaven knows 
the temptation, in this instance at least, was not overpowering) as soon as 
his mind should be more at ease. But in the course of the day, he became 
w’or^mid [---shall I confess it ?—oh human nature, what scurvy tricks 
thou inH^t us play one another!—I actually felt no inconsiderable conso¬ 
lation that under these circumstances the remainder of our provender wonld 
enable me once again to satisfy the cravings of my appetite, which, had my 
friend been al)lc to partake of, it would by no means have been the case. 
Towanls the evening, however, things began to ossumc a more serious as¬ 
pect—my friend was in a raging fever, and 1, believing him to be at the point 
of death, again sallied out of our den, and, by dint of rej)eating “ Doctor, 
Doctor,” to every body I met, got myself shewn to the quarters of the 
Garrison Assistant Surgeon, Dr, Cheese, which, after all, were alm*)st next 
door to us. Tliis gentleman was just stepping out of his buggy on his 
return from visiting his patients, and very good iiumourcdly tohl me to lead 
tlie way to my friend’.s room. The examination was a very short one, and 
it was with the feelings almost of a culprit, who is acquitted of a crime, of 
which he feels conscious he is guilty, that I heard the medical gentleman’.^ 
o{)iniun, that the case was not at all dangerous; for, in my anxiety, I had 
begun to imagine fliat uiy poor companion was dying as much from starvation 
as from any other cause. Ou this latter score, however, my mind wa.s so 
completely set at case that when the Doctor went away, telling me he 
would send some medicine for the i^ick man, I, without scruple, attacked 
the slender remnant of our store, and despatched them even to the very 
bones—betaking myself to rest with an easy conscience, quite unmindful of 
what the morrow might produce. 

In the morning the good Doctor made his appearance early—but as my 
repast of the night before had been light, so had my slumbers, and I was up 
and quite ready to receive him. He pronounced his patient much better, 
and told n)e I iiad nothing to do but to get him some nice chicken-broth and 
a little toast at twelve o’clock. He might as well have told me to get him a 
carriage and four with a couple of out-rideis I and I locked, as may well be 
supposed, a little confused; which the Doctor observing, he told me to call 
my servant, witli a view, 1 suppose, of explaining to him what was required; 
but beibre 1 had time to answer he exclaimed, looking round the room, 
“ Whv, you’ve neither table, nor chair, nor bed—how is this ?’* The truth 
then was forced from me, aud I told him that not only had we none of 
those things, but no servant nor any thing with which to procur i a single 
meal. He appeared to be quite astonished at hearing it, and that we had 
been literally four and twenty hours in this forlorn condition ! “ Good God,’* 
he cxclaimeil, “ is it possible ‘('’’—and telling my friend he wonld send him 
something directly', “ Come you along with me” said he, taking me by the 
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arm, and away we trudged to his quarter, where, after giving some direc¬ 
tions to his servants which I could not understand, he invited me to partake 
of a capital breakfast-in company with two or three other gentlemen, guests, 
apparently, but not strangers, like myself. From one of the latter, a gentle¬ 
man who seemed to be perfectly at home in his position, I had toiH^ergo 
a species of cross-examination, which compelled me to prate rathe^bpiously 
of my ‘ whereabouts,’ and lay open the whole extent of the misfortune, that 
had just occurred to my friend and myself. In the simplicity of my heart 
I expected condolence at least, if not offers of assistance from the individual 
who seemed to take such an interest in all that concerned me—but I was 
disappointed. As soon as my talc was over, he burst into a loud fit of laugh¬ 
ter, exclaiming at intervals, “ capital! capital! properly griffed by Jove”— 
an expression which I afterwards found to indicate that all new-comers 
were expected to endure a regular course of tricks and roguery of all descriji- 
tions as the dearly bought experience of the first year of their noviciate in 
India. 

Wlien breakfast was over, the good Doctor immediately rose to recom¬ 
mence the biisiness of the day, which, in truth, appeared to leave him scarce¬ 
ly a moment to himself, but before going out he took me kindly by the 
hand, and told me that I and my friend would always fimi something to cat 
at his house, and that he hoped we would not fail to come at all times when 
not otherwise engaged. Engaged ? kind generous soul! he knew that no 
engagement was likely to interfere with our acceptance of his invitation, but 
the natural delicacy of his mind suggested the expression in order to spare 
our feelings. I thanked him in the best language I could command—for, 
to say the truth, although I was then too giddy to be easily overcome by 
so much kindness, I found my feelings at the moment too big for utterance 
and then hastened home to tell my companion of our good fortune. But 
there a new scene of enchantment awaited me—the room I found put into 
very comfortable order, with a sort of cotton carpet, culled a setiringee — 
spread upon the floor, and furnislicd with two neat beds, some chairs, and a 
table, at which my friend was seated with a handsome tray before liim, 
containing every thing be required, and moreover such a display of plate that 
1 could not help telling him not to neglect to draw his sword this time 
if he intended it to guard the property during the night—a joke which he at 
first was not inclined to take very good humouredly j but returning health, 
and a good meal, arc wonderful sweeteners of the temper, and he soon be¬ 
gan to bear his misfortnne with becoming fortitude. 

When I sat down to pen these reminiscences I determined to name as 
few persons as possible, from nn apprehension of shocking the delicacy, or in 
any way offending the feelings of those concerned, but in this commence¬ 
ment of my career, what have I to fear on those accounts i What is the early 
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bid^rapliy of a quasi-sexagenarian but a register of deaths—a lengthened 
obituary! The third mortal, whose assistance in the hour of need, I have 
just been recording, has long since departed frojn this world—but who is 
there, who was in Calcutta between tlie years 1798 and 1804 who docs not 
reco^ct, and who does not delight to recall to his mind the image of 
IMicIiwi^ieese ?—” the gooil Samaritan,” as he is appropriately styled on 
the monument erected to his memory in Saint John’s Cathedral. He was 
the most unostentatiously kind man I have ever met with, anti so invariably 
cheerful withal, that the very appearance of his smiling countenance was 
almost enough to chase away pain and anxiety from the sick man’s couch. 
His practice was most extensive, and, as I have been informed, his gratui¬ 
tous attendance was so widely given, that when he died, old and yoting, rich 
and poor, Kuropean and Native, joined with one accord in lamenting his 
loss, and there was scarcely a family in Calcutta that did not mourn fur him 
as a friend, if not'as a benefactor. 

ITere I am sensible I ought to close this chapter of my memoirs, hut F am 
unwilling to <lo so without reminding the reader that the danger of starva¬ 
tion, from which I so narrowly escaped, (and one case at least of a Cadet 
dying from actual want occurred in Fort William, as I am told, a few years 
after the period alliidcd to)—“ has now become a tale but little known.” 
Arrangements were adopted under Lord Amherst’s government, by which 
Cadets on their arrival are immediately placed under the care of a responsi¬ 
ble officer, who attends to all their comforts and superintends the provision 
of a suitable outfit to enable them to join the corps to which they arc post¬ 
ed. This at least is one improvement in a service which its maligners so 
industriously describe as growing worse and worse every day. 

It is not my intention to dwell mtich upon the adventures of my first Cal¬ 
cutta residence—they included a fair proportion of riot and profusion, but 
nothing occurs to my memory that it would be particularly edify ing to re¬ 
late. I very soon gained a number of acquaintances—some useful, some 
quite the reverse, and some about mid-way between those extremes. Among 
the latter I am inclined to reckon that convenient personage known by the 
name ofa Sircar. This man with a prudent advertcnccito the actual amount 
of my pay and prospects, abstained from advancing too much ready money, 
but he so contrived it that, by furnishing me with various little articles as 1 
required them, he hampered me with a debt which I did not get rid of for 
several years. By his assistance, however, I was enabled to sport my hot 
tiffins, and to frequent the buildings and billiard tables—two places about 
equally advantageous to a young man in those days. In short, I lived almost 
at free quarters in Calcutta and its neighbourhood; for at the period of my 
arrival in India military arrangements of every' kind were so imperfect that 
many months elapsed before a young officer was appointed to a corps. The 
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Maliratta war of 1803had commenced, and General Lake, the commaiulci-in- 
chief, was beyond the frontier. It was five months before any notice was 
taken of me, but at the end of that period I was appointed to do duty with 
a regiment at Barrackpore. There I entered a completely new world as it 
were—though even there pleasure seemed to be the order of the day. « The 
duty of the battalion was managed almost entirely between the Adv :^ant ami 
the Serjeant-major, to whom,sometimes,an officer of the day vTas added; 
but pitrades and exercise for the whole of the officers seldom occurred, ex¬ 
cepting in the cold weather, and then onh' occasionally. Yet the men, it is 
universally acknowledged, were never in liner order—and such men too!—■ 
it was quite a sight to observe their fine statures, erect gait, broad and ample 
chests and well-turned arms—their lower extremities, though not deficient 
in muscle, were less remarkable for symmetry, in consetpicncc of the custom, 
common I believe to natives of all ranks, of sitting, or I should rather sa\ 
squatting, on the hams—a position which necessarily tlrawiS iijj the calves of 
the legs and presses them outward so as to give a nun, who in every other 
respect is quite a model in shape, the appearance of being what is called 
bow-legged, in some cases—and knock-kneed, in others—according to the 
origmal strength or make of his frame. This, I believe, was one of the prin¬ 
cipal reasons for introducing the use of the loose trowsers now worn by the 
sepoys, which completely conceals the defect alluded to-ir-besidcs assimila¬ 
ting the dress of the native to that of the European soldier, which itself was 
a point of some importance. In other respects I do not think that any great 
improvement has taken place in the dress, and quite the reverse is observable 
in the size and general appearance of the men themselves. Their clothing, 
however, is better made than formerly, and the sulistitnlion of white belts, 
instead of the black ones which were in use at the time I speak of, has been 
the means of giving them a more soldier-like bearing, notwithstanding their 
gradual deterioration in strength and stature. In those times it was not 
uncommon to see a man with a coat the sleeves of which sc.ircely reached 
below his elliow.s: now, the clothing is generally too large instead of too 
small—but is the fault in the dimensions of the coats or in those of the 
men who are intended to wear them ? In point of costume, however, the 
greatest alteration has taken place in the officers. At the period referred 
to, it was scarcely possible to conceive a more grotes(iue figure than a Ben¬ 
gal officer. He was about half a century behind his brother of the Royal 
service—he wore his sash and a black shoulder belt underneath his coat, 
whilst the latter was cut away on each side in front iis if for the sole purpose 
of allowing those two essential evidences of his martial profession to shew 
themselves. Thenj in proud defiance of the ravages which a long residence in 
a tropical climate had committed on his nether man, he wore tight pantaloons, 
and spatterdashes, as gaiters ,^vvere then called. As to hats, or caps, or 
whatever name they might go %, they were of the most uncouth descrip¬ 
tion, and generally of the most unwieldy size; so that, judging from the 
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smallness of his limbs and the magnitude of his top gear, one could hardly 
divest oneself of the idea that the first violent gust of wind could completely 
upset him» But this was not all—the head of this solJier-like figure was 
powdered all over, and ornamented witli a queue of twelve or fourteeu 
inch^ in length, around the root of which a sort of powdery halo was al- 
lowe^'‘^jl display itself on the collar and back of the coat in the shape of a 
seini-circi^ as if to give due notice that however the huge hat or cap, just 
describeil, might conceal the fact, the head of the wearer was covered with 
the prescribed quantity of powder and pomatum. But even at that period 
reform had insinuated itself between the passive obedience of the army at 
large, and the utter abhorrence of all attempts at innovation w'lich distin¬ 
guished its senior officers. Whilst the latter, and all the upholders of au¬ 
thority and the regulations, assiduously cherished their own hair ami loaded 
it with pomatum,—in an atmosphere of 9(t" of Fareriheit !—Mic joinig 
men insisted uport cropping themselves, and wearing false queues just tinged 
sufficiently with powder to enable them to conform to the lettorof the law, 
—and it was amusing to see an old martinet walk round one of these incorri- 
gibles on parade [jeering under the rim of his hat in orilcr to see whether tlsc 
powder really extended beyoml the false queue upon which it was spread 
merely by way of decoy to the old gentleman’s vigilance. No sooner, how¬ 
ever, was the pars^le dismissed than the young men threw off all disguise 
(for that was really the name which their regimeatal c([uipments deserved)— 
the parade-ground became one huge dressing room—as soon as tlio ouicers 
fell out their servants ran forward to assist them in disrobing—away went 
coat, sash, sword and belt, cap and pig tail, and in an iti«taut with a round 
hat and fashionable jacket the young bucks of that day looked conscious of 
having thrown offthe slough of at least fifty years. 

But it w.is seldom that these little trials of our patience or ingenuity oc¬ 
curred—generally speaking, our life was one of complete enjoyment—i ho 
commauding officer’s bre;ikfast waa always a public one, provided we went 
in the disguise above described, but even that point was not iiiAisted upon by 
all; and for any person beneath his rank to exact the observance of such 
formality, was quite out of the question. Dinner parties, too, were very fre¬ 
quent among the serious and iiiarried officers—thougl^ by the way, there 
were very few of the latter in those days—and those parties were never con¬ 
sidered to be complete unless the young officers were invited. But IjcsiJcs 
all this there was a sort of open house kept by certain public-spii ited indi¬ 
viduals, chiefly staffolficers and those fond of sport—a red-lion, as we used 
to eai> it, where all who wished to engage in manly amusement and exercises 
used to assemble and form a school of instruction, or gymnasium, for the 
encouragement of every bold and active pursuit that could give stimu¬ 
lus and variety to a soldier’s life in cantomfKnts. lliJing, leaping, shooting 
at a mark— throwing the spear, e-xercising with the broad ^word iu the Eng- 
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or in the native fashion—racing, hog-hunting &c. all in turns occupied'our 
attention muler the gnidiuice of the liberal individuals who, not contented 
with being our hosts on these occasions, constituted themselves our instruc¬ 
tors ami became our models for imitation. In the bright cluster of names 
which now crowd upon my memory, I have only room to insert thoge of 
Patou, Price, To.l, Mainwariiig and an Artillery Officer of the^.t»me of 
Brooke, a man who seemed to my mind to want nothing but opportunity to 
realize the idea we form of .such a character as Sir Philip Sidney. With a 
handsome countenance and C()mmanding figure he was brave, ardent, intel¬ 
lectual, and I>eiicvoIent above his means, possessing a mind capable of any 
degree of cultivation, and a disposition which, whilst it attached by its frank¬ 
ness, co nmanded respect by the invariably good intention which it display¬ 
ed. The individuals I have named I used to look upon as forming the very 
cjiiintcssence of all that was bold, generous, and manly in the military cha¬ 
racter,—13ut where arc they now ? And if most of them aie no more,—or if 
those who still survive have put on the garb of time and assumed a new 
character with their years, where, let me ask, are their successors ? Alas ! 
Echo may well answer, where ? 

This, however, was happiness too great to last—the sieges of Sasney and 
Bijaghnr, and the storming of Allighur, had suggested to tl^ Conimander-iu- 
Chief the cxj)ediency of having a supply of young officers at hand to fill 
up his broken ranks; I accordingly soon found myself on board a budgerow 
bound fur Cawnpore, with a fleet of unposted Ensigns under the command 
of an old and steady Officer to whom the somewhat responsible duty was en¬ 
trusted of keeping us out of harm’s—way till we reached our de.stmatioii. 
Another long voyage after having so recently escaped from the confinement of 
Iiidiainen was rather discouraging, and I parted from my late friends with a 
heavy heart and with the most dismal forebodings. But in this world almost 
every thing happens contrary to ovir expectation :—if we expect pleasure we 
are surely disappointed ; if pain, things invariably turn out better than we 
had ventured to hope. In both cases I suppose the mind by dwelling on 
its own anticipations in some measure neutralizes their effect—but 1 am no 
philosopher; all I can say is that, this was the case in the instance before us : 
the voyage up the rivqr instead of being dull and monotonous, was one of 
the most agreeable I have ever made. At every place where we stopped 
for the eveniug, we managed to discover something new or interesting to 
amuse us. At Plassey, I recollect, we reconnoitred Clive’s field of battle, 
criticised his entrenchments, took post at the Nabob’s hunting seat (now 
by the way, completely washed into the river), and,in short, “fought his bat¬ 
tle over again.” At another place, we procured tattoos, and, dubbing every 
tame pig ue found with the name of wild boar, got up a glorious hog-hunt. 
Then, of our shooting adventu^d# there was no end,—not a day passed but 
some of our very jrouug hands made some notable discovery in the way of 
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game, for so every strange bird was designated. I will not vouch exactly 
for their bringing in mule vultures as wild turkics, but mistakes of nearly 
as ludicrous a de.scriptiun were not uncommon ; and great was the enters 
tainraent of our servants, occasionally, when ordered to dress some of this 
non-!lt'script w ild fowl for our dinner. Meantime a fine easterly breeze 
was waffi:|g us rapidly on our way—we soon quitted the small rivers of the 
Delta, and found ourselves sailing on the broad and magnificicnt Ganges. 
What a noble stream it is when it first meets the eye of a man who has seen 
nothing larger than the Thames or the Severn ! its immense expanse giving 
it the appearance of an ocean—the distant trees looking more as if they 
grew on detached islands than on the opposite bank of the river. The 
stillness of the scene, too, adds to the illusion ; for notwithstanding the rapid 
current and muddy tinge of its water, the Ganges flows on so soft and 
yielding a soil thq^ it is accompanied by none of that loud hoarse iiuirmuring 
which characterises a body of water running over a rocky bed or gravelly 
bottom. Not, however, that it is entirely destitute of noise—along its higher 
bank, and where the force of the stream has something to contend with, it 
roars and boils with a fury that threatens to tear away the land in its head¬ 
long progress. Then its islands and sand-banks occasionally produce the 
same eff’oet—but, generally speaking, when near the lower bank, and the wind 
is lulled, the quietness of all around is very remarkable—so much so that on 
landing and proceeding some fifty yards from the margin of the stream, there 
exists nothing to remind one that so mighty a river is close at hand. I 
have spoken of the sand banks—these occasionally afforded us a good deal 
of sport, for they arc the favourite haunts of alligators which lie basking 
upon them for hours during the heat of the day; sometimes we were enabled 
to approach so close in our budgerows as to get very fair shots at them, hut 
never apparently did we succeed in wounding them. On being disturbed by 
the report of our pieces they gnashed their jaws at us, and, lashing their 
huge tails in a terrific manner, plunged into the stream with a fierceness 
which at first made us imagine they were going to turn the tables and at¬ 
tack us ; however, no such event ever occurred, though, to say the truth, 

I should not have relished being in a very small boat in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of such hideous monsters just at that moment. 
But I must continue my onward progress. Soon thft luxuriant, I might 
say rank vegetation of Bengal was left behind us—^the cocoanut gave 
way to the palmyra, and date trees became more frequent—though still 
holding out a promise of fruit which they never can fulfil; as it is only the 
female ^-cc that is seen to grow to the cast of the Indus—the fructifying 
male is nowhere to be found in those wide regions.—The face of the country 
though still for the most part a dead plain—and a moist and well-watered one 
—exhibits fewer signs of fertility and a more scanty population—the banks 
of the river arc comparatively neglected; and we frequently sailed a con¬ 
siderable distance without discerning a single habitation. The style of 
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biiildinfi:, howovcr, in the towns and villages, becomes gradually more sub¬ 
stantial, aiid tlio handsome domes an d detached arcaded turrets, generally of 
an octagonal for in, surmounted by a cupola, which are so pleasing a cha¬ 
racteristic ofmahometaa architecture in India, almost entirely supersede the 
more unseemly pinnacles of the Hindoo places of worship. The ^7ear- 
anceofthe population, too, is greatly changed:—in Bengal tlp^en are 
sleek, slender, and sometime of so delicate a form as almost to resemble 
fem lie-); whilst at others they carry with them a something both in form 
andfoaliirc t’lat irresistibly remind us of an over-grown ape. But in ascending 
the (langcn till* liii man figure is observed to assume - its finest proportions, 
and with the sole cveeption of the defect in the appearance of their lower 
extremities, lieforc alluded to, there are, perhaps, few countries in the 
world which can exhibit finer specimens of men than are to be found in 
Upper Behar, and in the North-western provinces of the Bengal Presidency, 
including the Dooab and Oude, and the country extending lo the base of the 
Nepal!I hills. 


But I must put an end to this loitering on my way, and at once an¬ 
nounce our arrival at Cawnpore, where new scenes and new occupations 
awaited me .These, however, must be the subject of future chapters, when 

“ Fierce warres and faithful loves shall moralise niy song." 

( To he continued. J 
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^ GROAN 1st. 

Anxic'is as we may be to val it from even our own minds, yet in the dis¬ 
gusting n^edness of the truth, we are the Military Helots of the British 
Empire—the victims of a political faction, the results of which, as affecting 
our body, are as unjust as absurd. The King and the great councils of Eng¬ 
land frame laws for our government with the same plenary powers as for 
the rest of the forces of the realm, recognizing undeniably, by this legislative 
act, our itnmediate and indissoluble connexion with the Crown and its in¬ 
terests—founding a right of direct and paramount interference on the prin¬ 
ciple (on what other principle can it be established ?) of our being military 
servants of our native country, and not merely instruments of a separate 
and independent corporation existing within it. Yet when one of us passes a 
certain point laid down on the map, he ceases to be a soldier in name; his 
commission of geographical import hybernates, until hatched again into acti¬ 
vity by the heat of a tropical sun this side of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Tn no quarter ^f the globe, history proclaims, has the red cross flag of 
England waved more triumphantly than in her remote and now vast do¬ 
mains in the East upheld by her Inilian soldiers. Still a member of this 
Army returns to his home worn out by climate, wounds, or the toils of war, 
and our " iugrata patria” strips him recklessly of even his military attributes, 
the acknowledgement of which would cost her nothiug. She contumclious- 
ly debars him from that rank in domestic society, on which he might confer 
honor, and to which his situation as an ofheer should, in all liberality—nay, 
in common justice, entitle him. No—he is eyed by those who would by no 
means consider it complimentary were they termed “ his brethren” in what 
is styled “ par excellence” the Royal Army, with pretty much the same 
jealousy and contempt the matriculated members of the healing profession 
exhibit towards those who presume to intermeddle with her mystery un¬ 
sanctioned by a regular diploma. We are deemed ** military quacks,” unli¬ 
censed pretenders to the science of war, however honorable our career may 
have been, however brilliantly our acts in India may have ensainpled the 
extent of our acquiremeots iu a vocation which has employed the greater part 
of our lives. 

From the original sin of having accepted an appointment under the Com¬ 
pany, nr< services to the State can redeem to salvation, by the strength of 
their merit, the lost sepoy officer.—He who has directed the movements of 
armies to victory and new conquests for his Majesty, is encountered in t^e 
land of his birth by some callow Ensign of the 198th, the whole, perchance, 
of whose ideas, original or acquired, exceptiiig*iadced his regimental stock- 
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in-trade, might be compassed by the peripheiy of one of his regulation but- 
tons^is looked down upon by this Royal Officer/* because forsooth J he 
has borne what this Royal officer” would, in his eluant and royal phrase^ 
ology, call ** a cheese cutter's commission.** Proh pudor! When ^^ery 
British pulse beats high to the tale of the achievements of our Itfti-hearted 
countrymen in other parts of the world on field or wave, an officer of the 
army, the exploits of which have so largely contributed to swell the chroni» 
cles of England’s martial glory, which has enhanced to so exalted a pitch 
the lustre of her arms, carrying diem victoriously to that point n^ere 
Alexander ceased to conquer,—cannot, under theinflueitceof a feeling simi¬ 
lar to that which caused Corr^o to qiaculate “ And I also am a painter,** 
exclaim aloud in the mother country, And I also am a Britbh warrior”— 
a cold and narrow and selfish bigotry would suppress the generous throb, 
and endeavour to sneer down what in its blandest mood it might please to 
designate his equivocal pretensions. 

la it supposed that professional knowledge acquired in this countiy is 
exotic, cannot thrive, and becomes utterly valueless when we carry it home ? 
—.that it is the mere production of certain soil and cltmgte, and dies and 
withers when transplanted to another ? Even a Royal Officer, I think, wiU 
admit this is not the case when he refiects the science gained in the East, 
which cradled his fame and developed his talents, taught Wellington to con¬ 
quer in the West, and liberate Europe from the thraldom of Napoleon, the 
confidential friend of the Duke, to whose critidsm his Grace voluntarily 
subjected his movements in the field, and from whom the mighty genius of 
the great Commander stooped to solicit and did receive instruction—he who, 

as the bruit goes shrewdly out,” had no small share in planning that mas¬ 
terly system of strategy which baffled the enemy and excited the admiration, 
even to that pmnt where it almost becomes awe, of the Royal Officers on 
the stage of European warfare—he of whom one of the most talented Minis¬ 
ters England ever possessed, now no more, declared that India, fertile as 
she was in heroes, never produced a lietter soldier, nor Europe a more ac¬ 
complished statesmav. Need I say the theme of Canning was the clarum 
et venercAile notnen of Munro—he, that Sepoy Officer, tendered to his coun¬ 
try, in the hour of her peril and her need, bis inestimable services, and they 
were rejected, because a Royal commission had not set its seal upon him, as 
if that, and that alone, could stamp military worth and give the world 
assurance of a soldier.* In the faint penumbral gleams of Royal favor, which 
have rarely, very rarely, struggled through the ^oom of our unnatural pro¬ 
scription, let us examine calmly the benefits this Army has reaped from any 
occurrence of the casual phenomenon. A few K. G. B.'s were thrown to us, 
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which gtneraH^ reach their destinatiotiji when extreme age and -iafirmities 
compel the penultimately honored indivulual to withtlraw his attention front 
all wordly matters^ and prepare for a speedy translation to that ** bourne 
whgj^ce no traveller returns.” It is true the advent of these insignia at 
such a season may, as the Evangelicals have it, ** inspire good thoughts,’* 
and preset to the hnightly miiid of the dying veteran a practical and whole* 
some commentary on the scriptural text of “ all is vanity,” thereby most 
edifyingly fulfilling what was doubtless the pious intentions of our supreme 
head of the Church. The decoradon of a C. B. occasionally glitters amongst 
us. Here too, is the symbol of a military order without any acknowledged 
military charter in England to austsuin it, exhibiting the incongruity of the 
plumed casque of the warrior surmounting the sad coloured habiliments of 
the peaceful ettisen. Truly an Indian Officer had better deposit the showy 
distinction with his soldier’s garb this side of the Cape: on the other it only 
serves to bring more prominently into tfae^glare of notice the degradation of 
the wearer’s caste,—telling the world by the a<^unction of the two letters 
C. B. to his name, that he is a ** Company’s Bengallee,” or consigning hint 
at once to the social exchequer as “ contraband.” I think I have fairly enu¬ 
merated the modem gifb which have flowed to us from, the fountain of all 
honors and graciousness. I will now turn the picture but only for a mo¬ 
ment, because that Indian Officer must be endowed with the phlegm of the 
tortmse who can restrain his indignatbn, to terms sufficiently decorous " for 
ears polite,” when he calls to mind the cruel stigma and insult put on^ this 
Army by the blighting aupercession of our tieut.-Co}onela, up to-that last, 
flagrant, crowningact oflijustice and contumely—^you know our grievances. 
Suffice it to say then, that he of us, who would compound at such debasing 
cost to bask for a moment in the sunshine of majesty, must be more besot¬ 
ted in his devotion than the good Lady of Tiilietudlem, who thought that 
chair consecrated for ever on which royal posteriors had been once deposited. 
Our acquaintance with our Sovereign has hitherto been somewhat of the 
same nature as that of Master Shallow with John of Gaunt. Our heads 
have been broken, and we have been told to stand out of the way. 

The Senate of England has proclaimed, in a thousand honorable instances, 
that we yield to none in valour in the field, wisdom in council, fealty to our 
king, and devotion to our country ;--why then does that country which owes 
to us the annexation to its crown of a large portion of Asia, ignominiously 
spurn us when we ret|||ni to her bosom and treat us as ^ aliens to her 
blood vot non vobist &c, &c. 

Our disabilities are afoul blot onBie free-Constitution of England in theen- 
Ughtenmentofthe 19th century" ai tpei nonfracta** in the spread of liberal 
tfooughout the world, which neither priestly craft nor kingly power can 
much longer fetter, or confine. We may happily look forward to be fnimfi- 
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patedbythe spirit of the times, if noi( by the spirit of the Horse Guards I 
from that Penal Code, for the imposition of which not one sound maxim of 
state justice or policy can be adduced. 

se- 

To render the sword valued and esteemed, not as it may beloij^ to the 
Koyal or Company’s Army but with abstract reference to the amount' of 
service the good blade has done the country, is now at this momentous cri¬ 
sis, for us, the, I may almost say, sacred duly of every man in the Indian 
Army. Every aid which can be given to our cause is now doubly valuable. 
With the high spirit which I trust yet survives our unmerited disgrace, let 
us endeavour manfully to set ourselves right in the opinion of other nationsj 
that our secondary and degraded position is not the consequence of intrinsic 
worthlessness, but we appear in it because the incubus of courtly oppression 
and sectarian intolerance is upon us. Why should we not proudly, but 
with becoming reverence, stand before the Throne, and supplicate our King 
that he will most graciously deign to hear, since all other ears seem obsti¬ 
nately shut agmnst them, our claims to his favor and protection, based as 
they arc on the immutable principles of justice and fair dealing? Why 
should we not venture humbly to call to the recollection of Ilis Majesty, 
that while within his united kingdom religious creeds ha<^ ceased to he 
the avowed test of morality, genius, or loyalty—that while things, not names, 
are becoming current in the estimation of the world, and those restrictive laws 
which would fain distribute merit and ability by patent are fast disappearing 
as the sinister types of a darker age,—we are the only class of His Majesty’s 
subjects on which a regenerated policy confers no boon. 

It is correctly stated that 'the Half-Batta question has not recently en¬ 
gaged so much of our attention as formerly,—but do not believe we have 
ceased to remember it: the cause of its being so rarely and so lightly touch¬ 
ed on, is, that it now forms a comparatively insignificant item in the mon¬ 
strous account of our accumulated wrongs. Curte leves loquuntur, ingenles 
stupent. There is a fire burns within the human breast which neither ex¬ 
hausts nor discovers itself by invective, and more mischief has followed a 
gloomy and uncomplaining silence than the noisiest out-porings of clamant 
anger. 


A BENGAI. HELOT. 
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THE BENGAL COMMISSARIAT, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN HNITEO SERVICE J0T7RKAL. 

Sn, —In the remarks on the constitution and efficiency of the Bengal 
Commissariat contained in your No. II, the general character of the de¬ 
partment,^e extent of its resources, and the economical and cficlent man¬ 
ner in which its varied duties are conducted, are ably and accurately delinea¬ 
ted; but the view appears that of a writer uninitiated unto the arcana, or 
working of the present system, and who judges evidently from perceptible 
results alone. Closer observation dispels the illusion, and shews that there is 
much objectionable matter within which requires to be brushed away, ere the 
department can become as useful as it is capable of being. To point out 
some of this objectionable matter is my present design. 

Aware, however, of the delicacy of the task, it is not my intention fully to 
discuss the merits of the existing system, but to confine myself to two or 
three of the leading points, which obstruct the full developeincnt of the 
resources, and cramp the energy and activity of the department. 

I must premise^ however, that your patience will have a trial in reading 
these remarks. 1 shall compress them into as small a space as possible, and 
trust to your candour to make the necessary allowance, whilst I proceed to 
shew the weakness witiiin, and then to draw a few brief conclusions relative 
to the consequences which are liable to arise therefrom. 

The first and hcavie st objection to which I shall draw attention is the 
vesting the chief controul of a department, of which celerity and prompt deci¬ 
sion are the life, in a Board, the judgment and actions of which, from its 
construction, are, and must ever remain slow. The delays attendant on 
references alone are.pregnant with evil, and complete destruction to econo¬ 
mical or efficient management. 

Commissariat Officers, it must be premised, are obliged, collectively, to be 
well acquainted with the resources of each provinqp throughout Bengal 
where troops are quartered. Their respective annual reports must embrace 
full information, upon the following points in each separate district; viz. 
detail of fairs, description of cattle, and principal commodities, with number, 
quantity, and rate of each procurable; account of seasons and their several 
crops, periods of sowing and reaping, slateineuts of navigable rivers with 
their fords and ferries, and traffic carried on; lists of shroffs, grain merchants, 
and cattle dealers, number and extent of granmries; the manufactures that 
are established, their produce and extent; state of commerce generally, 
with all other details requisite for the economical, speedy^ and efficient pro¬ 
vision of an army. From the intimate iutercourse of division officers, their 
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ready and satisfactory mode of interchanging debits and credits, the conse¬ 
quent facility with vrhich i^i'oduce of one pai^t of the country can be trans¬ 
ported to another, should econpmy or necessity render the transit advise- 
able, are sources of dficiency wliich no other system couldi in an f ^al 
degree, command. 

The extensive statistical knowledge thus collected, and continually gtuning 
addition by the frequent and able reports of his officers, is concen** 
trated in the office of the Commissary Genera4—a functionary ordinarily of 
high rank and character, selected for the arduous- and responsible sttuatioa 
on account of recognised tsdent and fitness, and should render him the 
most competent person to guide and controul the economy of. the depart¬ 
ment. But unfortunately the existing system will not admit thb, the supe¬ 
rior direction being vested in the Military Board, to w'hose decision the 
Commissary General is obliged, on all points, to refer. Let us examine the 
result of such arrangement. A contract of magnitude (say grun) is requir¬ 
ed to be entered into ;—the grain is ripe, plentiful, and cheap, and about 
to be harvested. Contractors are anxious to close engageinents before the 
grain is distributed into other channels, and although the Commissary 
General or his Deputy, according, to locality, could at orce pFi^tably fix 
the conditions, no advantage can be derived from the favorable moment^ 
it being necessary to forward the proposals to the Military Board, with 
whom alone rests the final acceptance, of the selected tender. An. answer is 
perhaps received in two months; the opportunity, in the mean time, has 
gone by—the grain has been scattered and become dear, and the source and 
life of Commbsariat management utterly destroyed. Contractors, too, aware 
of the dilatory system, and ignorant for many weeks as to which of their ten¬ 
ders will be selected, shat)e them to the detriment of the department on- 
estimation of probable prospective rates. Wlwn the annual cost of grain 
expended amounts to nearly four lakhs, letting slip the favorable opportunity 
entails a heavy loss upon the State, as well as materially obstructs Com¬ 
missariat efficiency, and where Commissariat disbursements in the aggregate 
amount to at least forty-two lakhs, and bi« afanost entirely conducted'by 
yearly contracts, to alb of which, though 1 have named without selection,, 
but one similar disadvantageous consequence results, and the- same unsatis-* 
foctory and unprofitable delay in acceptance arises, a removal, or at least an 
examination of the evils inherent to the system may be deemed worthy of- 
consideratiou. 

The second points for animadversion are, the cumbrous method of 
ing honest accounts and the needless vouchers (at least three times as bulky^ 
as the voluminous accounts for which they are required to vouch) called for 
by the departraenttof audit to substantiate charges. 
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In issues so well defined and of such constant recurrence as those of miU* 
tary expenditure, the fewest and simplest checks ought to be, for all reason¬ 
able purpose, sufficient, but the reverse appears the prevailing opinion, and tt 
is Ate prevailing practice io support every little item of charge beyond those for 
theratioi^, to troops, and requisitions of magazines, which have establishedand 
appropriate vouchers. Division or Station orders directing the supplyr— 
receipted indents from the corps, departments, or individual, on whose 
account providedf-rsurvcy reports of the condition of the supply and in 
case of a requisition for tonnage, (a heavy demand) in addition to the above 
"boat tickets,” must all be furnished before the outlay will be audited, 
and passed. Copies of all these numerous documents executive officers are 
likewise obliged to retun. A division or station order is questionless a pro* 
per channel of cpnvcying to those concerned the instructions of commanding 
officers, to forward military duty. Survey reports are useful to satisfy par. 
tics that the article provided is serviceable and fit for the purpose required— 
and "boat tickets” enable mangees of boats and Commissariat Officers to 
whom consigned, to settle with facility receipts and payments. Yet where 
the disbursement is not of an extraordinary nature, a " receipted indent 
alone,” attested, as it always is, by the officer commanding and the officer 
who makes the fiemand, would answer every legitimate object to shew the 
Auditor the requisition and compliance: the establishing them all therefore as 
"absolutely necessary” accompaniments to any voluminous accounts, causes 
a disproportionate expence of valuable time, a waste of large quantities of 
stationery, is creative of exceeding trouble, involves a needless increase of 
office establishment, and adds very considerably to the annual amount of 
postage charged against the department. 

To the third objection, to the existing system, the slow and unsatisfac¬ 
tory process of auditing accounts, as it more particularly concerns depart, 
mental officers only, I shall but briefly advert. I may remark, however, that 
the delay entirely neutralises or destroys the hope of the "Author of 
Kemarks,” that after an examination by Commissioners, " the executive 
Commlssaiiat Officer would find himself upon clear, safe, and almost irre¬ 
sponsible grounds.” No Commissioner, without a targe efficient establish¬ 
ment, which the Commissary General could hardly be expected to attach to 
him onflying visits, could examine the correctness of disbursements spreading 
over reams of foolscap, or could interfere with the audit of accounts. Of the 
accounts, nothing is heard after their despatch tor five or six months. 
Then a retrenchment of some portion, no matter ho.w accurate the accounts 
mayreaUif be, is invariably received, and an explanation demanded; when 
this is satisfactory, in the space of three or four months longer, the previous 
retrenchment is admitted on re-audit, and "chargemilitary”(sostyled)to the 
period closed. The same process is gone through for • charges in general 
books,” by the Civil Accountant to the JUilitary Depaitmeqj. Hence it 
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will be seen, the Disbursing OiHcer can derive no advantage from the perio 
dical scrutiny, so far as relieving him from pecuniary responsibility. The 
Commissioners, too, on other points, could only ofier a limited and partial 
report, as upon the state of his office, the apparent accuracy of his bcs6ks, 
and'the actual cash in the Treasury at the moment of examination. These 
would be, pro tan to, advantages gained, yet hardly adequate to the labor and 
expence of attainment, more especially as the practical efficiency of the 
department, and the mode in which its varied duties have 1)een conducted, with 
any improvements that may suggest themselves, form the subjects of half yearly 
reports by General Officers commanding divisions to the Military Board,— 
The condition and state of the public cattle, with dead stock, are also exa¬ 
mined and periodically reported upon. 

I shall,/or Me present, as this letter is growing upon my hands, confine 
myself to the working of the system upon the three points already mentioned, 
and shall only further trespass on your patience by marking a few of the 
evil consequences to which it is liable to give rise. 

The neces .ity of reference to the Military Board very niuch depreciates 
the conse<inencc, and lowers the utility of the Commissary and Deputy 
Commissaries General; the power and responsibility of the first of these 
being now limited to the movement of his officers, (and this even is some¬ 
times interfered with,) the nomination, .or perhaps confirmation, of the 
native oinla, and the passing .some few minor items of expenditure. The 
latter is a sinecure office, or at best a mere channel of reference. Thu.s, 
Officers to whom the credit of the department is dear, who from rank, 
capability, and experience, are selected from the Army to fill the supposed 
high trusts, by possessing no controuling power arc rendered mere cyphers 
in times of peace. In time of war or actual service, more than probably 
the onerous burden of provisioning an array; providing depdts to a con¬ 
siderable amount, the utility of which must depend upon the judgment 
with which selected, and other contingent circumstances; hiring expensive 
establishments, and jpinutely attending to all other requisite foresight 
and precautions, which the movement of large bodies of soldiers neces¬ 
sarily involves, and incurring all the responsibility attendant on such 
extensive measures, would fall upon the Commissary General; but can it be 
expected that a functionary unaccustomed to incur responsibility or rely 
upon his own judgment, will at once be capable of meeting the difficulties 
of his situation, or be able to act with that promptitude and decision so 
imperatively necessary for the efficient conduct and controul of his depart¬ 
ment ? 

The number of vouchers required to pass expenditure so cramps the actions 
of the £xe(5titivc Commissariat,<^particuiarly during cases of emergency, that 
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they cannot, without incurring a heavy pecuniary responsibility, or involving 
their security, venture to make unusual preparation in cases of even the 
greatest emergency without previous reference, thus risking by the delay the 
cfRcioiecy of their charge. Being likewise unable, from the same cause, to 
assist their fellow soldiers, is the chief reason why the Commissariat De 
partment, i^ot in favour with the Officers of the Army generally. 

Another source of annoyance is the necessity for constantly applying for 
Committees of Survey to report upon the most trifling articles that become 
unserviceable : a few broken bottles, fur instance, or a few pounds of decayed 
provisions, and so forth. Thus the Department is frequently censured, and 
matters trivial in themselves, but of moment in their aggregate, by continual 
repetition create dissatisfaction and, unthinkingly, raise afiunieagains| the de> 
partment, on siccount of that which is inherent in the system, and might very 
easily be entirely removed, or very considerably alleviated; but unless the 
remedy be extensively applied, and the whole system of accounts altered 
1 fear no improvement can be expected, and the Commissariat must acquiesce 
ill the course of events, and administer with their best energies the duties 
entrusted to them, heedless of unmerited censure. 

I shall not occupy your space by enlarging upon (as it concerns only 
themselves) the great inconvenience accruing to Officers of the Commissariat 
from the delay and method of auditing accounts, and the consequent length 
of time which elapses ere security bonds can be recovered, even for years 
after all connexion with the department, and the service perhaps, has ceased. 

After all the drawbacks enumerated, the efficiency of the department must 
still mamly rest upon the fitness and activity of individuals composing it; 
and I am, my dear Sir, fully aware that the inode in which nominations to 
and promotions in the department are made may create objections of a more 
serious character than those I have advanced, but being beyond controul, cri¬ 
ticism might be as hazardous as it would be without avail. 

• 


October 18, 1833. 


socius, 
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TO THl* EDtTOtt qp- THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SBETICK JOURN'AL. 

—I ba? to call attention, through the meJiiini of your truly Miitory 
Joarnil, to General Oivlersby the Goycrnor General in CounciL No. 154-, 
of 13d3, bearing date !9th October last, in which the following extract of a 
Letter, No. 47, from the Honorable the Court of Directors in tlie Military 
Department is publiglied; viz.Par. 3. Although we attach very high 
« importance to the rules established for restricting the withdrawal of 
“ Oificers from regular duty for Staff employment, we shall not refuse our 
“ sanction to the exception recommended by the Commander-in-Chief and 
** by the Governor General in favor of Oificers selected for the personal 
« Staff of the Governor General, the Commander-in-Chief, the Vice-Pre* 
“ sident in Council, and Aides de Camp to General Officers on the Staff, 
« but upon the condition (suggested by the (Jovernor General) that ‘ no 
“ Officer shall be informilly withdrawn from his cori>.s to the obvious de- 
triment of its efficiency; and that an Officer taken o«it of orticr from a 
Regiment shall not be eligible for transfer from a personal vStaff appoint- 
ment to any pcrinane.it detached employment, unless, whilst so withdrawn, 
“ the absentees from liis corps shall be brought below the prescribed nuin- 
« ber.’ ” 

Ry this it will appear manifest that the extreme inconvenience and absur¬ 
dity of the Regulation restricting staff employ to a certain number of Oificers 
of each grade per regiment, issued in 1827 by that wise statesm'in \jOvAt 
Combcniiere, when Vice-Prc;ident in Council, (Lord Amherst being at the 
time at Simla,) has been so mucli felt, that a remedy for it has at length 
been reco.mnicnded by the highest authorities in this country, and, spite of 
the usual obstinacy of the worthies in Leadenhall-Street, sanctioned. 

The only wonder is that such a very injudicious regulation should ever 
have been made or that, having been made, it should not immediately have 
been cancelled : and the only way to account for its not having been so long 
BgOj w, that as the Directors’ patronage was in no way injured thereby, but, 
on the contrary, rather increased, as the said sapient regulation tended, by 
lessening the patronage, to lower the consequence of the chief civil and mili¬ 
tary authorities in this country, and thereby, in some measure (as has proved 
the case by enabling the Court more minutely-to interfere), enhance their 
own,—they were, in the first instance, easily enough induced to confirm it, 
(if indeed, as many suppose, the measure did not even originate from their 
reiterated recoimnendations)—and having done so, and tasted the sweets of 
being thus called on for more constant and minute interference, and publicly 
(as in the case of a Commander-in-ChiePs nephew) to grant famrs to their 
principal ^functionaries, whi4i formerly were never even dreamt of, as pre* 
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vious to the passing of this regulation a Comraandcr-in-Chief or Governor 
General could always serve his relations or others, whom he wished, himself^ 
they very naturally did not, and do not, feel much,inclined to give up the 
hold| thereby so heedlessly given under the local authorities. 

The trut^ is that Lord Cornbermere in issuing, and Lord Amherst in e<mr 
finning, this regulation, acted without sufficient foretliought; and consequently» 
if I may use such a term, perpetrated a most singularly injudicious regulation 
for an army comtituted as this iv-m I at the same time outwitted themselves 
by throwing away (which diiub le»i neither ever intended) their own and 
their successors' power and high conseq iencc, by surrenderuig their patron- 
age, and thus rendering them dependant on, and therefore much more sub¬ 
servient than even their predecessors had ueed to be to, the Leadenhall 
authorities. 

Who ever before heard of such a thing as a Cotnmanderdn-Cbief, or, still 
more, a Gover.iuiont being unable to reward a loeritorious or d^erving ser¬ 
vant ? Yet this has been the natural consequence of this singularly ill- 
judged and monstrously absurd regulation! 

Nothing could have been devised better adapted to stifle all zeal, emuli- 
tion, and all other goodly feelings towards the public service, and to bring 
the chief auihoritics in this country into entire subserviency to their twenty- 
four blasters, and disrepute amongst those over whom they are ap[)ointed to 
rule, 

A similar rog'dation was proposed to Lord Hastings when in this country 
but he was far too koen-sighted and profound a statesman to fall into such a 
snare. His r ^ply was proin|)t. “ What! and so tie the hands of myself 
“ and succchSOi’s up in such a manner that they will be mere cyphers, eii- 
“ tirely depeiidcat on the Court of Directors ?” 

This Government always seems to consider it as infra; dig: to cancel a 
regulation once issued, even tlijugh the inconveuiuuue or mischievous con- 
sequences of it may be evei- m apparent. Were it not for this migtity 
childish and ridiculous sjiortof feeling, t.iis restrictive order, instead of being 
thus altered and aiiiuiuled, would doubtless at once, as would be the wiaeat, if 
not also the most dig(.ified course, be altoget.ier rescinded. 

As it now stands, an OlHcer may be taken iirom his regiment_no matter 

the nnm >er p.escnt—for personal start'empl ry, and imy thus be absent if 
on the s alf o a Governor General, for eigiit or nine } .'ars,—or of u (ieueral 
Officer, for live ! Tiio clause about none Ueiag mjunuuU^ withdrawn Iroia 
a co.pj to its obvious dcLrimeiu, is mere vciDiC^o, and will never tdfect any 
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Officer of strong interest! though, possibly, an occasional parade of it may 
be made with some realty deserving man with little or no other interest than 
what his services give,him ; and the other one about Officers thus withdrawn 
not being eligible for permanent staff employment, uuless, whilst so i/ith- 
drawn, (which, in such a period of time, must almost always happen,) the 
-absentees from his corps shall be brought below the prescribed dumber, is a 
■mere blind—a something to save dignity ; for if an Officer be absent from 
four to nine years, selected, as ’tu called, for personal staff ewyj/oy,—what is 
it, in fact, but permanent staff employ ? 

The regulation is, doubtless, intended to be gradually dropped, and under 
a new Governor General and Cornmander-in-Chief nothing more will be 
heard about it: if not, this amendment—this botching, only makes it even 
more unjust than before: a mere matter of convenience, in fact, for such 
great folks as the Governor General, Co7nmander-in~Chief, Vice-President in 
Council, and General Officers !!! As it is well known that neither services, 
nor professional abilities, are required for personal staff, i. e. aides de camp, 
who are, generally, young officers, the old would consequently, if this 
were the case, be as bad, or rather worse off than before, as they would thus 
see their juniors removed to these appointments, which would, as a matter 
of course, ensure their being permanently provided for on vacancies taking 
place, in preference to themselves. 

A great fault in most of the regulations of this Government seems to be 
the shutting out old Officers from appointments to make room for young. 
This may particularly be observed in the Medical Department. Supposing, 
therefore, that it is now meant that this regulation should, as is high time, 
die a natural death, the only effect it will have had will have been the ruin 
of a good many unfortunates during the period of the present Governor 
General’s administration, which will ensure it and his name being blended 
in a manner never to be forgotten I 

That so cruel, in very many respects, and ill-judged a regulation should 
be abolished, nobody will regret. The Local Authorities should, as they 
always in reality must, be allowed to be the proper judges of what corps 
can spare officers, and what officers are fittest for particular appointments, 
and all other such like points—for which, it is obvious, no standing rules can 
ever properly be laid down. 

A Government should always carefully abstain .from clogging itself or its 
servants with too many or too minute regulations. A sufficient scope should 
invariably be lefr for the exercise of discretion according to the change of 
circumstances. 


♦* 


Nover^cr 1833. 


Your’s truly, 


A. 



REPtY TO AN ARTICLE IN No. 11., ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
PRESENT STATE & PROSPECTS OF THE RENGAL ARMY. 

TO THG EDITOR OP THIS BENGAL MURKAKU^ANU CHRONICLE. 

% 1 R,—The recital of the grievances of others, seldom fails to remind us of 
our own ^nd almost as naturally are we led to institute a compi'risou between 
the two: where no very glaring disparity cxi-its, it in.iy be addci^j that the 
conclusion generally arrived at, by each individual is, that his own case is infi¬ 
nitely harder than his neighbours. 

This feeling (of rather frequent recurrence in India) was last roused in me 
by the perusal of a paper in the 2nd No. of the East India United Service 
Journal, headed “ The present state and future prospects of the Bengal 
Army.” I thiqk that upon consideration it will appear that many of the 
hardships complained of by the author, although as he says somewhat deplo¬ 
rable, are by no means confined to the Bengal army. 

Captains of thirty years standing in the service. Lieutenants and Brevet 
Captains of twenty two years atid Ensigns of eight years, arc not unique in 
their positions: a reference to the Army List of Ilis Majesty’s forces, (and 
we have seen and heard of old subs on the continent) will satisfy any one of 
this; nor do I wish to include those who have been any considerable period 
on half pay. Tiie grand cause of this unpleasant .state of affairs is to be found, 
says the author, in the reductions which have taken place. 

Arc not all service.^ liable to this ? has not the King’s service experienced 
the bitterness of it ? and in an eminent degree ? and, fiu ther, is there not at 
this moment, reduction going forward, and an incessant oi \ on the part of the 
radicals against the alledged overgrown Naval and Military E.^lubl^shnlenls ? 

The writer’s next cause of complaint is, that every jiroposal fur tlie bene¬ 
fit of the Company’s army is strenuously opposed at the llo.'se (Ji.a ds. 

Thofact is he will not see any distinction betwee^ opposing the wishes of 
the Company’s troops, and upholding the just interests of the King’s army. 
It is fortunate for the latter that the Horse Guards sometimes advocate 
their rights, fof God know.s, they have nothing to hope from the tender mer¬ 
cies of the Honourable Court of Directors, The author then declares that 
the two armies are “ distinct and dilfercntly constituted” and immediately 
afterwards is at pains to shew the intimate connexion between them. He 
next p.’oposes to increase the number of officers of rank, and allusion is made 
to the numerical list lately published, of General and field Officers in his 
Majesty’s army. Now it h well known that this same list, which it must be 
acknowledged has swelled to a size rather disproportionate, is one of the 
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great enormities daily thrown in the teeth of the ministry, and it is this 
objectionable feature of the service which is held up for imitation! however, 
the circumstance such as it exists, appeared to onsw^ the temporary pur* 
pose of the author, who by some unfortunate fatuity had forgotten whatrfie 
shortly before recommended, that both armies ** should stand on their own 
constitutions, and neither interfere with the other,” to which,^no other 
meaning can now be attached than this, let the Company’s army keep all 
they have got, (no trifle either) and seize upon as much more as they possi* 
bly can. 

It is further urged that length and continuity of servitude” otrgil^ to 
entitle officers to high rank. This doctrine is monstrous, and never acknow¬ 
ledged by any government, as applied by the author; for, he is speaking of 
high rank as conferring the claim to command, which he states to be mono¬ 
polized by the King’s army, owing to the paucity of officers in the Company’s 
service or sufficient rank. If talent is not to weigh against length of service; 
a state will always be ill served. It would be short sighted policy, or rather 
inconceivable madness to prefer a grey headed dotard, to an active and inteU 
ligent officer, because forsooth he is ten or twenty years’ senior, lias a 
principle so absurd ever been acted u{)on, witliout a change having been 
eventually forced upon the originators of such folly ? 

It is complained of as a grievance, that the Coramandcr-m-Chief is 8 
King’s officer, and that his tour of duty is too short. May I be permitted 
to ask, what is there, as alledgcd, so peculiar in the nature and constitution 
of tlic Native arm}, with w’hich it i-> necessary or even desirable that a Com* 
maiuler-iii-Cbief should make himself acquainted, and which at the same tiin« 
requires years tor its attainment V The appointment has been almost inva* 
ridbi} filled by an expeiicnced and jlistingnishcd officer; in many instances 
one, who has been in the habit of conunaiidiiig foreigners; a member of a 
service, perhaps the first in the world, and boasting of a system of discipline 
nearly approaching to pcifoction. If such a man is not fitted to command, 
or exercise u superintendence over the Native army, I can only say, there is 
every reason that he o.ight to be, and the cause of disqualification must be 
looked for in the arm\, and not in him. The Native troops can have uo 
bette*' model than the King’s, and if the rcsenddance were as close as is 
desirable, the Commandcr-in-Chief would not be saddled with objections, 
more justly attributable to the other party concerned. 

The next subject treated upon is, “ Staff Appointments” of which, the 
author declares, that in his opinion, the King’s officers have already 
than their just share. This is turning the tables with a vengeance. Their ex¬ 
clusion from theseducrative situations has often been a source of complaint. 
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But let us see how the author proposes to make out his case; he pro* 
duces a list, at the head of which stands the Oommander-in-Chief; then fol* 
low the personal Staff of the Governor General, Cptninan(ler*in>Chief, and 
Geaeral officers on the Staff; the commands of Fort William and Agra, the 

Military ^ecretaryto hte Commander-in-Chief, the Adjutant and Deputy 
Adjutant General, Quarter Master General, Major of Brigade aud Inspector 
of Hospitals. This is the author’s catalogue, and although he may consider it 
to contain the elements for forming a tolerably large portrait gallery of Staff 
worthies, yet f can produce another list, so much more copious that it would 
be tedious to particularize, and I will therefore content myself with gi’ouping 
them in one large pictiire,nt the same time,avoiding as much as possible, the 
confusion attendant upon all crowded assemblages. But before proceeding' 
to exhibit my oivn picture, I will, with a good nature, which I trdbt will be 
appreciated, endeavour to place my rival’s in a more suitable light. 

Those officers in the King’s array, who feel and complain of the hiu'dship 
of exclusion from the Staff in India, arc those, and only those, whose luck¬ 
less fate has condemned tliern to serve in India. 

From amongst them how many are chosen to fill the appointments before 
quoted ? 

The Cominander-in-Chief is nominated at home: in most cases he brings 
with him from thence his Military Secretary, and frequently Aides-de Camp. 
The same may be said of the personal Staff of the Governor General to¬ 
wards which the Company’s army contributes its quota (at present rather a 
large one.) The Adjutant General and Quarter Master General, are both 
appointed at the Horse Guards, and tlo not interfere with the Company’s 
army, which has similar appointments filled by its own officers. If there is 
a Brigade Major in Fort William for King’s troops, is there not likewise a 
Town Major for the other anny ? 

As for the Inspectorship of Hospitals,—the Medical officers of His Majes¬ 
ty's Regiments serving in India, might as reasonably aspire to it, as to the 
Popedom of Rome. So that it appears that the bodj^ 1 have defined, may 
look to the enjoyment of the following Staff appointments; an occasional 
Aid-de-camp-ship to the Governor General, Coininander-in-Chief, or Gener¬ 
al officer on the Staff; the command of Fort William and Agra, (the latter 
but recently) and the Brigade Majorship of King’s troops. 

At a set off against this is, the Company’s army furnishes a large proportion 
of officers for the command of divisions, districts and garrisons; has it own 
Adjutant and Quarter Master General’s depart inents, the former comprising 
12, the latter 10 functionaries; Brigade Majors 12, Fort Adjutant 4; a Com¬ 
missariat department (agreeably well paid) giving emplojmient to 28 fortu¬ 
nate individual!; a Surveyor General witl^ 10 subordinates firqm the line. 
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Judge Advocate General’s department which provides for 8 more; the Pay 
and Audit oflicers, 12 and 4 respectively. 

Then there are executfve officers 10 from the line. Stud Department 11, 
Pioneers 10—together with snug commands of Local horse, provinc9&l' 
Battalions, Body Guard, &c. for about 40 more, and lastly the Political 
appointments held by Military men. This is the division of the spoil, upon 
which we are told. King’s officers have every reason to congratulate them¬ 
selves ; it may be so, but to some it would appear that the proportion 
closely resembles that of Sir John FalstafiTs bread and sack. 

The author next says “ Captains of from 2A to 30 years service are not 
in the places befitting their age with their Regiments as mere Commanders 
of Companies.” All services will shew instances of Captains whose service 
has been as long, if not longer, and although the case may be hard to the 
individual, it can scarcely be objected that their age, unless attended with in¬ 
firmity, is incompatible with the rank they hold. 

The paper concludes with a comment upon a recent regulation relative to 
Staff employment, requiring that the officers “ last appointed, i. e. shortest 
time absent” siiall be the one to rejoin his corps, when reduced below its 
compliment. This is represented as unjust but the matter niay be viewed in 
two lights. 

If the object in placing an officer upon the Staff, is merely to fill his poc¬ 
kets, it is certainly unjust to disturb him immediately, and would be more pro¬ 
per to turn out one already gorged: but if the interest of the government 
and the good of the Service is to be kept in view, “ common sense” would 
dictate that the most skilful and experienced officer in the department should 
be retained. However 1 might have spared myself the trouble of suggesting 
this, as the author says, “ the case is too obvious, and the arguments too 
many and plain to require being brought forward, as they must strike every 
man of common .sense or observation.” If this dogmatical declaration 
should not happen to be satisfactory to every one, it was evidently intended 
to be so, and my amiability will not peraii^ me to question the excellence of 
a mode of reasoning, t^ which it may be convenient for the author to resort 
upon future occasions. 

^ BARBAROSSA. 

*Notk _VVe have transferred the above, leaving out an ill-natured postscript which 

has nothing to do with the argument, because we are anxious for the fullest discus¬ 
sion of all matters of an interesting military character, and especially of those which 
have tlicir oiigin in this JouiiNAi.. In a general way, however, we must confess 
ourselves inimical to the custom of borrowing from other periodicals ; not from any 
foolish feelings of jealousy, but because the interest nf-tife subject has been aSbeted, 
or superseded, ty previous publicity. Why could not Bakbarussa wiite to us? 
Does lie think we would have refused to insert his reply? Perhaps, in his avowed 
hostility to this Joiiknal (as evidenced in his postscript) he did not wish to give these 

f iages the benefit of^is lucubrations ;—but did it never occur to him that his own 
ettcr III the tfurkuni was caviare to those readers of that paper who do not get oup 
Journal, and that therefore the Editor, to make it intelligible, must have traiisferied 
the article in the E. 1. U. S. J. td which Bahsrossa replies ?~£u. E, L U» S- 
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®IR John Malcolm. —Since we last met our readers, intelligence lias been 
received of the death of this gallant officer and distinguished diplomatist. 
It was oft*^purpose to have furnished in the present number a sketch of his 
career in this counti's', more especially with reference to his “ feats of broil 
and battle,” but we found that it was not possible to do full justice to the 
subject without an encroachment upon our space, or the exclusion of some 
of the excellent papers with which we have this month been honoretl. The 
omission is perhaps the less to be regretted since other publications have in 
the interim noticed Sir John Malcolm’s career at considerable length, thus 
furnishing us with additional material for a correct and complete^ketch in 
our next, and satisfying the immediate cravings of the public appetite. Sir 
John died of paralysis. His last words, as we learn from a private corre¬ 
spondent in London, betrayed his excessive anxiety regarding the India Bill; 
and it is said that even after the power of speech had f.iilcil him, be signified, 
by peculiar motions and gestures, the intense interest which he felt in the 
success of the Charter.—The admirers of Sir John met, after his death, at 
Lord Clive’s hofise, and resolved to erect a monument to his ineinory. Se¬ 
veral persons subscribed .€100 each, an.l nmong.st them wc perceive the 
name of Sir John’s old friend, the Duke of Wellingtoii. 

Command of the Army. —There have been some rnmoiirs of a letter 
from Lord Hill having been received by Sir Edward Barnes, auth.^rizing him 
to resume the command of the Army ; and it is added, that, in virtue of the 
communication. Sir Edward made an effort to obtain it. We have taken 
some pains to get at the real truth of the matter, and have the best authority 
for saying that no such letter was ever written. In fact, it is difficult to 
understand how such a rumour gained any credence at all. It could 
hardly be supposed that Lord Hill would so far depart from his duty as to 
write such a letter, or that Sir Edward Barnes would be so weak as to act 
upon it; while we are quite certaiq, from the known character of the present 
generalissimo, that no letter of the description alluded to, even if duly re- 
emved, would have the least influence over his Lordship’s determinatioilT’if 
it inclined to a retention of the command. 

Mr. Grant’s India Bill has passed the Commons without any contest 
worth recordings and has left the question of the command of the Army 
still in abeyance. Previous to the Bill’s release from the Committee a com¬ 
munication regarding its provisions was sent to the India House, when 
mention was made of an intention to leave to the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control the decision of the propriety of entrusting the commjuid 
of all the Indian forces to one Commander-in-Chief, or \)therwise. It is 
probable, we think, that it will be determinedJn the affirmative, fqr the ba¬ 
lance of evidence before the Select Committee seriously inclined, as most 
ofour readers have probably seen in 7Yie Englishman^ to the abolition of 
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the three separate commands. However it may be, decided, one thing at 
least seems certain—aid that is, that the future Commander or Commanders 
in Chief will exercise a power purely military, the seats in Council bbing 
filled by Civilians. The Army will have little to regret in this. The con¬ 
stant absence of Commanders in Chief from the seat of Govertiment has 
established that they are not essential to the working of the administrative 
machinery, while we can bear testimony to the fact of their influence in 
Council, when present^ being of no moment as regards the interests of the 
Army. It se^is to us that a Commander-in-Chief in India, to be efficient, 
should be migratory; for, ^.r his head-quarters where he will, he must 
always be some hundred miles away from certain portions of his jurisdic¬ 
tion. Moreover, his ubiquity is a guarantee for tlie observance of watch- 
iiiliiess in every quarter. It would render the office more fatiguing certainly, 
and divest it of many of the charms resulting from the consolidation of 
friendships and the homage of society; but on the other hand, the efficiency 
of the Army would be encreased, and a considendile expence saved in 
respect to the present emoluments of the other commands. 

Patronage of the Army.— -The Right Honorable the 'President of the 
Board of Control, Mr. Charles Grant, has lost an excellent opportunity of 
performing an act of justice towards the Officers of the Indian Army, by 
declining to support a considerate and liberal motion of Mr. Wynn’s on the 
third reading of the India Bill. It appears that Mr. Wyim urged the appro¬ 
priation of one-fourth of the military patronage to meritorious Officers in 
this Array for the benefit of tfaeir children, and there was some hope, when 
the Bill was in Committee, that the motion would be carried. Leadenhall 
selfishness, however, prevailed, and tlie Army gained—Moving. We scarcely 
know how to characterise such savage inditfercnce to ifie claims of the 
Military. In llis Majesty’s service the {windple of old Officers having a 
claim upon the nation for a provision for their sons is fully acknowledged, 
and there are few reghnents in the Array that do not exhibit the names of 
the sons, or other near relations of the oldra Officers among theh* junior 
branches. With Indiian Officers, however, debarred as they are by, faeiz^ aU 
thv.ir lives on foreign service, from looking out Ibr eligible situations for their 
children in England, there is not only no such deserved favcH' apparent, but 
they have the additional mortification of being taunted with their want of 
interest, and of being accused, in short, of presumption if they venture to 
ask for an appointment for a son, merely because they have themselves 
spent the greatest part of their lives in India, and perhaps shed riieir blood 
for the Company. Instances could be mentioned of Officers—of distin¬ 
guished Officers too—having been treated with discourtesy, and even actual 
rudeness by Eonoj-able Directors, for making applications of this aort with¬ 
out being able to support them by family influence ! 

Deccan PRUts Money.—S ranething has bees doing in this -mattar liaoE 
the issue of our last number. The ** matfemr," uulieed. ie mot much, but it 
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proves that the question is not c(»npletely lost sight of, although it is almost 
as far from adjustment as when the conflicting claims of the respective 
Commanders were first agitated. The amount of the recent stir has been 
con^rised in a decision of the Privy Council, which decision decides nothing 
but the propriety of a reference to the Lords of the Ti easnry. The argu¬ 
ment empl^ed on the occasion, on either side, occupies a space that renders 
it quite impracticable for us to transfer it entire to these pages at the late 
date at which we write, and we therefore avail ourselves of the siuuinary of 
the Hurkaru^ as embracing every point, involved in the que.stion, of the 
slightest possible interest. 

" The argument before the Privy Council on the long vexed question of 
distributing the Deccan Booty, which was heard on the 9th July, occupies 
much more space, as it must have done far more of the public time^ than its 
intrinsic merits w*arrant. We have gone over the entire report in all its 
tedious length of column and weary smallness of type: but although we 
doubt whether, even in India, many readers will take sufficient interest in 
the wiredrawn and often repeated arguments of the numerous counsel, to 
go through the whole proceedings, we still think it as well, as matter of 
record, to publish the entire discussion, giving the essence of this wearisome 
proceeding cditortally. Oiir doubts as to the whole proceediug being gene¬ 
rally read are the stronger, inasmuch as the result of all this ‘ argufying the 
topic’ for the twentieth thne, has been to leave the matter precisely where 
it stood; and the parties appealing from the Treasury to the Privy Council 
have been sent back again by their Lordships of the latter to their Lordships 
of the former Board—to the place from whence they came. In our number 
of the 16th November we published this, the only real important, fact—that 
the appeal had failed. Our quotation was from the Times of July 22, as 
follows 

« The decUiun of the Privy Council on the appeal in the case of the Deccan 
priae money was laid before the King on Thursday. His Majesty was pleased to 
direct that the memorials of Sir Thomas Hislop, Sir Lionel Smith, and Lieul.-Col. 
Prother, on behalf of the forces under their command, be, as prayed in the memorial 
of Lieut.-CoIoiiel Doyle, referred to the Conunissioners of the 'Treasury, to do 
therein as to their Lordships should seem fit.” • 

The essence and pith of the long story detailed in the Times* report* f 
the 17th July is nearly as follows. 

The King, with whom all matters of prize and booty rest, save where 
Farliament has stepped ip to legislate specially, referred the question of the 
Deccan Prize-money orqpnally, (in 1823) to the Lords of the Treasury, 
requiring them to report on the claims and pretensions of all claimants on 
that fund, which was then in the hands of the Company. 

The Marquis of Hastings claimed to have been the real* Generalissimo of 
aU the armies from the difierent Presidencies, who took the field against the 
Pindarees from 1817 to ISlS—and in such Opacity of Coinmanj£r-in-Chief 
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of all the King’s ant! Company’s forces in India, to have directed the com* 
billed military operations of the whole, in like manner as he superintended 
the political incidents of the war as Governor General. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Hislop was Commander-in-Chief of^he 
Company’s Forces at Madras—and, as such, nominated by Lord Hastings 
to command in chief “ the Army of the Deccan.” This force wiis destined 
to co-operate from the South of the Nerbudda with his Lordship’s Grand 
Army from the North on that river, and with the Bombay corps ascending 
from the West, as well as a Bengal division to move down from the East, sa 
as to enclose the enemy on all sides. The Marquis himself took the field with 
the centre division ot the Bengal Troops, and it is sufficiently plain that such 
a military operation, on the greatest scale, employing concentrically above 
1,20,000 men could only have been planned and executed under one Chief, 
to whom all commanders of portions were of necessity subordinate. The 
character of the w'ar was indeed, in a certain degree, changed by the out¬ 
break of the combined Mahratta powers; and instead of the concentration 
intended upon the North, or Hindostan side of the Nerbudda, the operations 
were largely carrie.I on the Deccan side, also of that river. The unity of 
movement, of reporting, and of command, was not however disturbed, though 
more discretion was of course left to subordinate commanders ; and those 
who had pccjision to observe the transactions of the Grand Army Head- 
Quarters arc all agreed that the general military direction ussiuued by Lord 
Hastings was substantive and complete. Sir Thomas Hislop, nevertheless, 
claimed to be considered as an independent Commander-in-Chief, and to 
share as such, in all prize taken by his divisions; while Lord Hastings was 
desirous that each of the nuinci'oiis divisions engaged in the general battue 
should keep and divide what it took, excluding all participation on behalf of 
the generals and Staff'. Of the latter, many naturally remonstrated, and de¬ 
clined giving uj> their portions ; and in the end the Marquis was obliged to 
give up his unfeasible plans, and to claim the prize rights of Commander-in- 
Chief, which his forbearance would not have bad tlie desired effect of 
leaving to be enjoyed by the collective army, while there were those who 
had private pecuniary claims on his Lordship, which he could not sacrifice 
or,j(Jisrcgard. 

These circumstances led to the memorable controversy as to the Com- 
mander-in-Cliicf’s share of the Deccan booty before the Lords of the Trea¬ 
sury, in 1823. 

The original decision was unfavourable to Lord Hastings. Sir Tliomas. 
Hislop being at home and actively at work, had many advantages in bringing 
his case to a favourable decision; while Lord Hastings was still abroad and 
habitually inactive in pecuniary matters. His Lordship had somewhat da¬ 
maged/iw case, bj^the habit of writing aiitographical letters without always 
accurately distinguishing whether their purjiort was of a military or poiitico- 
Milltary nature, and without indicating by any designation, in which of his 
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capacities he signed. His talented Political Secretaiy too, although cau¬ 
tioned against these future possible inconveniences, was not unapt to affect 
the issuing and recording of ^unfi-niilitary orders and instructions in Civil 
Dej^artments, The decision was, that Sir Thomas *[Iisiop should get' the 
Cominander-in-Chicrs share of all that any of hu divisions had captured; 
while of at||r residue, (supposed to be little or nothing). Lord Hastings was 
to have the Commander-in-Chief’s share, Sir Thomas Hislop to take as a 
Lieutenant General and the whole combined corps to partake. 

In theenii of 1825, the Trustees, His Grace of Wellington, and Mr, Ar- 
buthnot, becoming better acquainted with the case, saw that the original 
Treasury minute was founded on ignorance of facts and principles, 
and was, indeed, inapplicable; the best part of the booty having been 
taken not by any.Dcccan division, but by civil and political authorities, and 
as the result of the general operations, although within the geographical 
circle occupied by the Deccan Army. It became necessary to refer tho 
matter again tt) the Treasury, which, in 1820, virtually reversed matters, 
and adjudged about I of the w'hole booty to Lord Hastings and the combin¬ 
ed ar)ny. 

From that time to the present, as may he seen by the counsels’ speeches, 
repeated and again repeated endeavours have been made to obtain a re-revi¬ 
sion in one shape or other, in whole or in pa. t, by Sir Thomas Hislop, and 
more recently by an abler man. Sir Lionel Smith. The latter would doubt¬ 
less have obtained for his own Division the separate 7 or 8 lacks of the 
Pcishwah’s property, lately in litigation in the Bombay Supreme Court, if he 
had been able to prove that the money was in Poonah when taken by the 
fourth division under his coinmand. 

Parliament was put itself in motion by Mr. Warburton and other stirring 
friends of Generals Hislop and Smith. The easy Lord Althorp was pre¬ 
vailed on, even at the moment of issuing out the last moiety, (of about 
£450,000) to sanction an address to the Crown for granting the parties a 
further hearing in appeal before the Privy Council. That body has no regu¬ 
lar jurisdiction in so peculiar a case; nevertheless it consented to hear argu¬ 
ment ; and the matter terminated, as was to be expedited, in sending every 
thing back to thp Treasury, which has ah cady pronounced its opinion 
the merits. 

The only thing of novelty brought forward on this occasion by the appel¬ 
lants was an attempt to damage the respondent’s case on the merits, hecauiO 
of a cle. k’s error in having omitted to leave out the words “ of tl»c Deccan” 
after ” army,” in the copy of a letter of the Trustees, which they had sub¬ 
stituted for a withdrawn letter of like date, into which the important w'ords 
in question had found their way, owing to declared misinformation and error 
in the first instance on the part of the Trustees. The *attenipt failed of 
course, having no leg to stand on.” • • 
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EVENTS. 

f Continued from pagt 167 rtf No. 11.^ 

1783.--January 6—Onore taken by the English. 

Ditto—January 20—Pondicherry, Carical, Mahe, the Comptoir Surat,and 
all the other French possessions in India restored to the Crown of 
France. 

Ditto—The Coventry frigate, and Blandford, East Indiaman, taken by the 

French Admiral 8051*60, off Ganjam. < 

Ditto—April 26—Died, Lieut. General Sir Eyre Coote, K. B. This for¬ 
tunate officer never lost a battle where he himself commanded. His 
remains were sent to England, and the E. I. Company erected tro¬ 
phies to his memory in Wesminstcr Abbey and Leadenhall-strect. 

Ditto—Ditto SO—Died of the wounds he received in action of!* Gheriah, 
Colonel Mackenzie Humberstone. He was on board the Ranger, 
a small cruizer of 12 guns, when she was attacked by five Mahratta 
vessels of different dimensions. 

Ditto—May 27—General Matthews died in prison. 

Ditto—June 13—The victory of Cuddalore—General Stuart with 11,000 
British defeats the French and Mysoreans under Dc Bussy. 

Ditto—July.—General Goddard dies. 

Ditto—December.—Cannanore taken by Brigadier General Macleod from 
Tippuo’s ally, Ali Rajah Bibby. 

1784— March lltli.—The Treaty of Corial-Bunder, (Mangalore) by which 
Peace was concluded with Tippoo Sultaun. 

1785— Jan. 22d.—Colonel Pearse and his detachment received the thanks 
of the Bengal Government for their Services in the Carnatic and 
the West of India. Each Sepoy Corps received a pair of hono¬ 
rary standards, each Soubahdar a gold medal, each Jemadar a Silver 
one, with suitable devices and inscriptions. The Gholundauze Com¬ 
pany received similar marks of honour. The European Soldiers re¬ 
ceived two rupees additional pay, and the natives one, monthly, during 
life. 

Ditto—July 25.—Lieut. Gen. R. Sloper, assumes Command of the Bengal 
Army, from Lieut. Gen. Stibbert. 

Ditto—The Bombay Government sent 200 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, to 
take possession of a small island called Die Garcia, about 200 leagues 
to theN. £. of tile Isle of Bourbon, on which island the late Marquis 
de Bussy had permitted a French family and some negroes to reside. 
mereiy to ascertain to whom it belonged. The English alleged they 
wanted it as a watering place, but the French Ministry protested 
against it, supposing the English might make it a lodgement for troops, 
to attack the Isle of Fraiu‘e and Bourbon. 
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1787— •April 1st—The Bengal Artillery formed into a Brigade. 

1788— The Male Asylum established at Madras. ^ 

i78b—Died, Colonel Thomas Deane Pearse, Commandant of the Bengal 
Artillery. A column sras erected at Dum-Dum to perpetuate his 
meAkory. 

1789— War declared with Tippoo Sultaun, on account of his hostile pro# 
cecdings towards the Rajah of Travancore. 

1790— May 24th—General Meadow, the Governor of Madras, takes the 
field against Ti})poo Sultaun. 

Ditto—June 15th—Carroor taken. 

Ditto—July 3d—Arrivacourchy token. 

Ditto—July loth—Daraporam taken. 

Ditto—Aug. 22.—Dindagal taken. 

Ditto—Sept. 13.—Tippoo defeats Colonel Floyd's detachment ntar Satti- 
mungulam. 

Ditto—Sept. 22.—Palicandcherry taken. 

Ditto—Nov. 19—The battle of Tapoor Pass. 

1791— Cornwallis takes the chief command of the army against Mysore. 

Ditto—March 7th—Attack on the Pettah'of Bangalore, in which Colonel 

Moorhouse is killed. 

Ditto—March 21st—Bangalore taken by storm. 

Ditto—May 15th—Cornwallis defeats 'Tippoo near Seringapatam. 

Ditto—June 18 th—Wooliadroog taken. 

Ditto—July 16 th—Ossorc token. 

Ditto—July 2‘2d—Ryacottah taken. 

Ditto—Sept. 17th—Raymond Ghur taken. 

Ditto—Sept. I8th—Kundidroog taken. 

Ditto—Dec. 11th—Severndroog taken. 

Ditto—Dec. 24th—Outradroog taken. 

1792— Feb.6th—The battle of Seringapatam. 

Ditto—Feb. 27th—Peace proclaimed between the English and Tippoo, 

1793— Pondicherry, Chandernagore, and Karrical.and all the other French 
possessions, captured by the English. This ^ the third time Pon¬ 
dicherry fell. 

1794— Admiral Sir Edward Hughes dies. 

Ditto—Oct. 26th.—Sir Robert Abercromby with 7,000 English defeats 
20,000 Roiiiliahs, under their famous chief Gholam Mahomed. 

Ditto—Dec. 7th—The treaty of Pattah Ghaut—Peace between the English 
akid Rohillahs. 

Ditto—Dec. 22—Nuwaub Assof-ul-Dowla presents the British articy with 
eleven lacks of rupees for its discomiiture of the Rohillahs. 

1795— Colonel Champion, the conqueror of the Rohillas ]^ie9. 

Ditto—July—Chinsurah taken from the Dutch. 

Ditto—August—Trincomalee, Malacca, and¥ort Oostenburg, likewise taken 
from the Dutcli. 
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17.95__October—Manaar and JaiTnapatam, Ceylon, Cochin, and every 
other Dutch possession fall to the British Arms. 

1796—The Triton, East Indiaman, captured by the French off Oanjam. # 
Ditto—The greater pa"t of the Dutch Spice islands were this year taken by 
the English Admiral Rainier. ^ 

Ditto—June—The Bengal Army organized anew. 

Ditto—August—The Dutch Squadron captured in Saldanha Bay, by Sir E. 
Keith Elphinstone. 

1798— Oct. 31st—The Calcutta Militia re-established and embodied. 

1799— Feb. 22—The English declare again War against Tippoo Sultaun. 
Ditto—Feb. 28—The French frigate La Forte, captured by the English 

Frigate La Sybelle. 

Ditto—jJay 4th.—Seringapatam taken by Storm by the English under Ge¬ 
neral Baird. 

Ditto—Tcrnateand its dependencies falls to the English after an obstinate 
resistance by the Dutch of 52 days. 



gielectiatV). 


STATE OF THE MADRAS CAVALRY. 

Adverting to the system of reform tiiat is advocated by all well-disposed 
and reasonable good people of the present times, let us exhibit the .state of 
the Madras Native Cavalry, (which has so lately drawn forth many remarks 
relative to its efficiency for active service) in its now lamentably crippled con> 
dition. Very considerable reductions have been made in the ifuniericat 
strength of these corps from principles of economy, in times of peace; but it 
is evident that all armies in the East should be fully prepared to act at all 
times with full and sure effect, whatever their numerical strength may be, 
and that no military arm is so essentially requisite to be retained in its full 
vigour, than that, wiiich, from its habits, can be made to act with the least 
delay upon the most distant points, with a rapidity of movement that must 
secure success. Numbers have at no time been of so much impc^tance in 
war as di.$cip/i»e,%nd discipline never has been secured without moralittf : 
but the moral principle is dependant mo.stlyupon example ^ and example to 
be effective mu.st proceed from the superior to the inferior grades of 
all numerous bodie.s. It never ha.s been Known that where good morals 
pievailcd, there has been any want of discipline in the military body, 
but it is certainly too common, that far more notice U thrown uwav generally 
upon matters of much inferior value; such ns the turn of a cap, or a coat, 
the fringe of an epaulette, the position of a button, or the exuberance of a 
pair of whiskers. We have heard it pronounced b\ men in power, 
there is no belter recommendation to their patronaf^e Ihnn a nulice from th& 
immediate conlroUng aulhoritp, that the applicant is zealouslp obedient to his 
official duties” This sounds very grand, but the character of the individual 
whose recommendation may be produced, is, we believe, the only matter 
that materially deserves ob.scrvatiun, for wc believe no inan of respectable 
habits woidd grant any recommendation to a disreputable person. It has 
been remarked by a officer lately deputed to report upon the Madras Native 
Cavalry, and who has proceeded to Bengal, that the contingent horse attached 
to the Nizam’s troops at Hyderabad ap[>eured more ei%icat than the regu¬ 
lar corps of the Miwlras Government:—“ Thaj^ were better inunnted, as wwjUl 
equipped, more contented and rode with spirit and firmness.” There can be 
no question that, um>n the score of horses. Government alone ts responsible ; 
there is no doubt that good and efficient cattle foi Cavalry corp.s are to be 
had,and it must layalone with the Government to provide them;—it would 
be also undoubtedly better for the service if all equipments were provided by 
Oovernincnt instead of in part by contract with officers, as at pre.sent,: fur 
although this might prove more expensive, it would as.suredly render the res¬ 
ponsibility to rest where it should,—that is with the Government, and not 
any single individual. It also would make the .situation of a Commandant of a 
Cavalry regiment more reputable by preventing his interest and liis duty from 
coining into competition with each other. That an officer should, along with 
his military dutie.s, exhibit the greedy characteristics of u contractor, we be¬ 
lieve, is what is known in no other anny but toe British, and could not be to- 
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Icrated by any but a Mercantile Ooverninent. The earlier, therefore, it is 
abolihlied the better. We have had military contractors for tents, for medi* 
vines, and for many o^her &c,’s; but we understand that wherever Govern¬ 
ment has transferred these to its own control, there has been universay^y a 
saving of expenditure. It may easily be demonstrated by any intelligent 
calculator, that saddle and troop contracts also might be abolished, and a 
saving accrue to the public, as well as a yet greater efficiency reiiult to the 
service. No body of men can be contented so long as they find that, in mat¬ 
ters of duty, appearances arc more to be taken into account than realities.— 
A fellow with a smart tasseil, a neatly braided jacket, a well polished boot, 
or a conceited tout ensemble, is denominated a good man, let his moral habits 
be of the grossest description ; but experienced officers know that it i& not at 
Unset shojis they will find men for service. The courtly followers of Charles 
the Martyr, or first of England, were no match for the plain habited, soberly, 
moral soldiers recruited from the farmers’ household by Noll, usually known 
as Glivef Cromwell’s own men. But though these niatteir. are so currently 
believed, it is to He lamented they are not more constantly acted up to. 
Upon tlie score of drill more importance is given than it by any means de¬ 
serves : the real essentials of movcn\ent are forgotten in the ridiculous gallo- 
jmdc-lilce style of vohminous detail by which the memory is stretched be¬ 
yond any reasonable expansion. Military movements are endeavoured to be 
twisted into as many varieties as a Chinese puzzle, that none but an Indian 
Juggler would tliiuk it worth while to unravel, and from which no benefit 
could be had excepting the broad grins of ignorance or wild approbation of 
goggle-eyed stupidity. It has been understood that a determinate rule had 
been established l>y the authorities in Europe to limit the number of officers 
to be absent at any time from any regiment, and that this rule had been also 
sanctioned by Lord W. Bentinck and orders transmitted to each minor pre¬ 
sidency to keep it in perfect action at all limes, according to the letter; but 
it is ob.s(Tvable that a much more extensive number of officers are absent 
fronrthe Cavalry corps generally than the rule admits, or than ever could 
have been contemplated-either by the authorities in Europe or the Governor 
General. No doubt this will attract his Lordship’s notice when lie visits 
bludras, and he will be able to apply an iuunediatc check to the non-observ¬ 
ance of the established rules in spite of party intrigue or under hand influence. 
AVe believe five officers are allowed to be absent from each corps,—some 
say for staff duties, but it certainly was intended that not more than five 
should be abs’ent at one time for any purpose whatever ; for as two more arc 
nllolted for staff regimental, there must be then seven officers from each 
corps not available for regimental detail, which (excluding one field officer to 
command the regimf.it) would leave fourteen officers available for regiment 
J...ail, which with six troops might be sufficient, but scarcely so with eight; 
but it will he found that in many cases nine and ten officers are absent 
from each regiment, and this with the two for regimental staff will make 
twelve officers not available for regimental detail, leaving seven only as 
available for that purpose. Besides this, we believe it is specified that not 
more than two Captains ahd there Subalterns are to be absent at one time. 
This would leave three Captains and nine Subalterns for regimental detail, 
excluding the regimental staff, which might be sufficient; but if we examine, 
there wiil be found frequently only one Captain a.nd fve or su Suba^erns 
available for regimental detail amongst a body of four hundred men or more, 
with their horses^, followers, &c. at least four hundred more, or from eight 
to nine officers to retain in proper discipline eight hundred persons. Will 
any one deny that this is insu^cient and tantamount to ensure an impossi¬ 
bility of retsmung any body of men so numerous in a proper moral super in- 
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tendance and military subserviency—more especially with a description of 
troops that are only clfctive when prepared with a siifiicient number of offi¬ 
cers to be detached in any direction at any time 'i Let us examine the state 
of^ch Regiment of Native Cavalry at this time, Hfhd let ns ask ourselves 
whether it is practicable to expect any one of these corps can be in an effi¬ 
cient state when more than one half of their established complement of ofli'. 
cers are at^ent and unavailable for regimental duty. Let us begin with the 
list of officers absent. 
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So here are fifty-eight officers only available for regimental dntic.s, for at 
least four thousand men, or about fourteen to every one thousand rank and 
file for detail. Sever<il corps have only five officers present, exclusive of re¬ 
gime ital staff for detail duties, out of five corps each has only one Captain 
present for duty. Let us reason with ourselves and ask whether any inilitri- 
rv body so situated can be effifient V One regiment has no Field Officer 
with it, and only one Captain. Is this all in acc irdancc with the established 
principle that not more than five Officers should bo absent at one time from 
any corps ? Is it agreeable to the regulated rule which determines that two 
Captains and not more should be absent at any time ? Is it consistent with, 
common sense that any military body so disarranged can be retained in a 
good state of moral discijiline ? anil does it not poitit out with e,tncl distinct¬ 
ness the real cause of the Madras Native Cavalry being considered non- 
effective for service even on a frouti(‘r station?—Lc* the blame then rest 
upon the proper head, and not be laid to the account of those officers 
are available for rcgimontal detail, without any clfectivc support;—let us not 
be surprised that a laxity of all proper feeling should be prevalent at any 
particular time amongst a body so situated, that discontent should appear, 
or that horses, men, and officers should go to confusion. 

AmoriySt the objections made against the efficiency of the Madras Native 
Cavalry as stated by the inspector who has gone to Ueiigal, is that of the ill 
manner in which both men and officers ride. Lately great irregularity upon 
this point has been shown, and may be attributed to the absurd arrangemeiit 
formed for a riding establishment separated from each regiment; as if any 
system of riding drill could be made more effectiya by bei'Pg taken out of the 
control of each Regimental Commanding Officer. It may be just us well at¬ 
tempted to bring the height of ail the huinaff race to one fixed ^andard aa 
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to produce an exact similarity of seat on horseback in every regiment in the 
service; and even could this exact similarity be attained, it is not worth any 
thing equal to the extra charge that must be thrown away to secure, vainly, 
so nice and variable a Rishion by the formation of a teparale and distinct e^la^ 
blishment placed out of all regimental control. Riding schools had been 
established nearly four years past separate from each regiment, and let us 
mark the result in the reports of the Inspector of Cavalry, which’ we believe 
have been made known to the Bengal Government, and in consequence of 
which the separate riding school there has been abolished. If therq-are to 
be riding schools, place them where every young Officer should be present 
with his regiment t and not out of the control of its commanding officer 
let a proper number of Officers be retained at all times present with e.ich 
regiment — and wl|eii any arc forced away from it by ill health, let their place 
be immediately suppled by the Officers on the Staff;—let regiments be kept 
effective in this way, and we shall soon find the Madras Native Cavalry attain 
to the same celebrated efficiency it had in the times gone 

Arcott September 10, 1883. dragoon. 


FIELD BATTERIES. 

In my letter or article upon Field Batteries, published in your Gazette 
of the 7th ultimo, nearly a whole Hue was omitted at the conclusion of the 
last paragraph, but one, through the carelessness of your De"ils 1 presume.— 
As printed by you it runs thus—" one gnn to every 300 men is the mark 
it ought to have been—“ one gun to every 500 men is the mark in time of 
peace.” 

In that article I showed that the French army, on its present peace esta¬ 
blishment, has one gnn to every 505 men, which is as near the mark as pos¬ 
sible—without reckoning the material of the National Guard, which consists 
of 625 pieces of cannon. 

I also showed that in the Army under the Bengal Presidency we have but 
one gun to every 640 men—and I shall now proceed to point out the num¬ 
ber of field guns \^hich it might be prudent to have always in readiness for 
actual service. 

The Horse and Foot Artillery have, at present, each 12 Light Field Bat¬ 
teries, of six guns each—giving a total of only 144 guns for the whole Ar¬ 
my !—Now, 1 should advise that, that fine and efficient branch, the Horse 
Artillery, be immediately inl^ea^ed four field batteries—and a similar num¬ 
ber of batteries added to the Foot—this would give 182 guns to the Army, 
or one gun to eveiy 500 n.ei:—which is, as already stated, the true propon 
'tion in time of peace. But as our Iiid'an Army must always be consider¬ 
ed upon a war establishment, more paiticularly the Artillery and Cavalry, 
branches of it; and as in time of war it is deemed absolutely necessry to have 
atlea.st, one spare gun to every 1,000 men. Government would do well to 
give, in addition to the immediate increase recommended above, 96 spare 
Gunsj but whether by eouipping 16 new batteries of six guns each—or by 
adding 3 guns to each or the 32 batteries already mentioned, might not 
much matter perhaps in point of effictency —although, I think, the addition 
of the 3 Guns, making each battery to consist of nine pieces instead of sir, 
would undoubtedly be the cheaper inode of the two to the State. 

As I have said before, our Artillery are never on a peace establishment 
least should never be—in this country^—even when Infantry are upon 
a peace ^tablishiuent. Infadtlry can be raised and drilled even in time of 
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war, andnetv levies very soon'become fit, at any rate, for cantonment 
duties—and Officers are not imniediately wanted for thein‘~at least beyond 
a Commanding Olficer and his staff. Nui so with Artillery: with this arm 
scigntlfic and intelligent OifietTs arc csseiitiall} iieccsAiry—and no men could 
be raised or drilled or horics broken in for it, anil be ready for service, be¬ 
fore most probably the war for which they had been hurriedlt/ wanted was 
over!—^uiA whilst raising and drilling, be it recollected, Artilleiy men are of 
110 manner of use to the iSlate. 

We all know that our (ilovernment in India is founded on opinion—but 
our tenure is probably even more frail and precarious than we arc willing to 
believe. Let but one serious reverse to our arms occur, and we shall need 
no “ Russian iuva-.iun” to hurl us from our high and pufinv state I We can 
all recollect Bhurtpoor—had a reverse been experienced what, may 1 ask 

any thinking being, would have been the result 'i —ami wlIaTrimiy 1 again ask, 
would be the result of a reverse in tliese da}s, with onr reduced Army, 
and our Foot Artillery butteries rendered worse than useless by thi^ir present 
wretched bullocK draught ? 

It behoves a wise and prudent Government to be prepared^ and not to 
suffer u pitiful and pernicious economy to weigh for au instant against the 
placing of our in liii—the Artillery—upon a liberal and cfUciciit footing.—- 
(OustiRVATEUK : CoiTesponJent of the Delhi Gazette.) 


, A SUBALTKllN’S MliVNS. 

Having favored us with many able and valuable articles on the fiscal and 
jiulieial policy of this great Empire, 1 hope you will not consider it derogtito- 
ry to your editorial dignity to take a peep into the ways and means of such 
a humble individual as myself, who c<ui claim no higher rank or title than 
that which belongs to a poor Subaltern in the service of honctit John, After 
this information it would bs supererogatory to trouble you with a detailed 
statement of my annual revenue; sufRcc It to say, that tin: (iiianciai depart¬ 
ment is at [iresciit far from being in such a flonri.^hing state as could be de¬ 
sired. You will be less inclined to doubt the veracity of this acknowledge¬ 
ment, when 1 further inform you that the whole of my private property con¬ 
sists of one loving spouse and nine little cherubs. But I must here drop the 
family curtain, my present object being merely a treatise oa taxation, and to 
point out to you the various channels through which my treasure oozes in the 
chape of subscriptions and donations, f shall first corniiiciice with the Mili¬ 
tary and Orphan Funds, then proceed to enumerate the regimental and can¬ 
tonment burthens. Few large stations ure without a Thusfiian band; we are 
therefore expected to contrilmcc towards the siippo^; of the theatre either 
by subscription or donation,—frequently both. Then comes the Racket , 

and Book Club; and when I urge my having no ear for music when dunned 
by the Band fund, I am cajoled with a deal of bombast about “ he who hath 
no music in his soul, &c.” Although at present iny stud consists of one 
poney, in age a few years senior to myself, yet if I refuse to add my mile to 
the fox hounds and Race course, 1 am twitted with having less spirit than a 
certain uiscct I need not name. 

Most people will admit that the above mentioned imposts are by no means 
a slight drain upon a scanty treasury, yet I would not be understood to look 
upon them as unjust or unreasonable j—it is optional with ourselves to con¬ 
tribute or otherwise; and if they do not all jicld solid benefits, they at least 
afford us pleasure and rational amusement. * 

But it IS now my painful duty to bring to public view an imposition as 
grievous as it is disgraceful, and one whicK is daily practised oil the honest 
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and industrious for the sole use and benefit of rogues and knaves, or, to us© 
their own phraseology, gentlemen who live upon tick j—or, in other words, 
those worthies who purchase every thing without having either the means or 
inclination to pay for tftiy thing. This practice seems to be daily gaining 
ground, and I believe there are few Stations but what are saddled with a 
few of this honor.iblc fraternity. Indeed it is a notorious fact, that an 
enormous extra price is put on every article of consumption in wder to in* 
demnify the vernier against the losses sustained by those insinuating blood* 
suckers, many of whom, in order to conceal their own innate meanness, 
affect to assume’m air of superiority over their betters, yet blush not to live 
on the fat of the lai\^ at the expeiice of the widow and oqjiian. But the 
time has now cou^when it would be equally pusillanimous aud culpable to 
submit longer to^ph an impudent and shameful imposition. 

Let us rise with one accord and wipe off that foul stain and degrading slur 
thus cast upon European honesty and British integrity, by using our best 
endeavoui^s to iiiikennel the Hyaenas wherever we may find them, and for 
which purpose I call upon you, Mr. E<.litor, to lend your [lowerful aid in so 
just a cause. You have the means of exposing offenders, and to expose is 
to redress ; and in the meantime I would strongly recommend to every 
tratlesman who wishes to deal fairly with his cistumcrs, to adopt this for 
his motto aud to hang it up over his door in legible characters—Pay to-day 
and ril trust to-morrow.— {Con'espondent of the Delhi Gazette.') 

Our correspondent may find a remedy for his principal grievance if he can prevail 
on the honest and industrious at his station to deal with no irad^nian who gives 
more than a month's credit. All bills should be discliarged ou the (irst issue of pay. 
—Kjo. Delhi Gazette^ 


THE UNION JACK. 

In the early periods of English history when an army took the field, every 
bauucret who nail furnished the quota of men for which he had engaged, was 
entitled to bear a banner of his arms, under which his retinue served. The 
King bore three banners—namely, the Royal banner, which contained the 
arms of the Sovereign, and the banners of the arms of St. Edmund, St. Ed¬ 
ward, and St. Ueorge; but as this article relates onl}' to the latter, it is 
unnecessary to take any further notice of either of the others. 

As the tutelar saint of England, St. George’s banner always ranked first 
in importance; and long after the banners of St. Edmund and St. Edward 
fell into desuetude, it continued to be the national banner of this country. 
In heraldic langtiage, it was Argent, a Cross Gules”— i. e. a white flag 
with a plain red cross^such as is now the distinguishing flag of an admiral of 
the whi.te squvidron, aiiU wlicre alone, excepting at a coronation or other 
great ceremonial, it floats in its pristine purity. It may here lie observed 
that the cross of St. George forms part of the ensigns of the Order of the 
Garter, of which that saint is the patron ; and that in the fourteenth and 
subsequent centuries, ei en if the custom did not prevail at a much earlier 
period, every English soldier was distinguished by wearing that simple and 
elegant badge over his armour. 

About three years after King James the First ascended the throne, the 
banner of St. Andrew of Scotland, ” Azure, a,Saltire, Argent,” was then 
united to that of St. George, by virtue of a Royal ordinance. 

There is every reason to believe that the flag arranged by the heralds on 
tills occasion was felicsamc as, on the Union with Scotland, became the na¬ 
tional banner, because it occurs on one of the great seals of Charles the 
Second, aud is represented on tke bowsprit and mizen-mast of the “ Sove- 
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of the Seas,” (which ship was built in IG37,) in pictures of that vessel 
by Vandevdde and Ilcywood. The flag in question may be thus blazoned 
The cross of St. Andrew surmounted by that of St. George, the latter 
flt|^riated Argent.” • 

Jiy a Royal proclamation, dated 28lh July, 1707, pur.suant to the autho¬ 
rity which was vested in the Crown by the Act ufCnion, this combination 
was ordcr%l to the ensigns armorial of the United Kingdom of lireut Bri¬ 
tain. instead of adhering in this arrangement to the iisiuil rules for mar¬ 
shalling arms, by which the cross of St George wonUl have been quartered 
with that of St. Andrew, and which would have been far preferable, either 
with respect to popular fecling.s or to the laws of arms, i{^was deemed proper 
to engraft the one upon the other; but apj)arci)liy from%ni^ adherence to 
heral^c rules, which was little to be expected iq)on an ifkcasion w hen its 
first principles were violated, a fimbriation, or slight edging, was inlrodnced 
with the view of preventing the blue in St. Andrew’s banner from touching 
the red of the crpss in that of St. George, but which did not produce the 
desired effect. 

It is evident that the banner of St. Andrew not only became engrafted 
upon the banner of St. George, but actually usurped the greater part of it; 
and that ensign which had so often triumphed over its new pat I tier, lost its 
own individuality by its concession toils former ri\ai. If one spark of 
English pride had animated the breasts of those who had the inanagcmc..t of 
the affair, such an arranyciiicnt would never had occurred ; for it woidd 
have been a a swnicient indication of the union of the two kingdoms, if the 
banner of St. Andrtwv had been (|uartered with that of St. George. 

The union flag continued in this state until the 1st cirjanuury, 1801, 
when, upon the union witli Ireland, the last, ami, from the manner in which 
it was arranged, most injudicons alteration was made. Instructions were 
issued to those whose duties related to such matters, to pref»are a design 
for a combination of the cross of St, Patrick, “ Argent, a .saliire Gules,” 
with those of St. George and St. Andrew', as the\ were then used. An 
obedience to these directions necessarily produced the present disjointed, 
and (as tlie object was to unite the three crosses so that each might be 
clearly distinguished) most absurd arrangement ; for the cross of St. An¬ 
drew, instead of being charged with that of St. Patrick, is quartered with 
it; and consequently, in lieu of a perfect saltire being presented upon it, 
four bendlets appear, but which, if considered as “ bemilets,” all the terms 
of heraldry cannot describe. Thus not only is the saltire of St. Patrick 
broken by the fiadiriations of the cross of St. George, but no two parts of it 
are opposite to each other. 

The banner is thus blazoned in the royal pruclama(jpn of the 1st of Janu¬ 
ary, 1801; ” Azure, the crosses saltire of St. Andrew and , 

quarterly, per saltire counter changed, argent and gules ; the latter fimbri- * 
ated, and the second .surmountcil by the cro-s of St. George of the third, 
fimbriated as the saltire.” This extraordinary amalgamation arose frfuii the 
wish of combining the three crosses into one, without the least regard to the 
manner in which the rules of heraldry, or considerations of prfjpricty in the 
appearance of the flag, would be neglected. The objection to the present 
blazon is, that even to the most skilful herald it is not only very obacure, 
but some doubt exists whether it properly desciibes the charges. Setting 
aside the positive jumble of terms, which is unavoidable from its present 
complicated arrangement, it is by no means certain that a “ fimbriation” 
does not extend all around the field, in which case the cfo.S3 of ISt. George 
would be still further ‘‘shorn of its beams,” for it would be entirely surroumled 
by a narrow white border. But even admitRng that a finibriatioi! should not 
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cxtcr.d all around the cross, tlierecanbe no question that Bcharge,if a colour, 
merely fimbridtc»l b\ a metal, does not justliy such chai^ being placed on 
another colour ; and hence the present blazon of the union flag is false he¬ 
raldry. Although the i^mbriation of the cross of St. George in 1707 is con¬ 
jectured to have arisen from the wish to prevent the coloui's and metals 
being improperly mingled, the fimbriation was wholly unnecesary. The cross 
of St. Andrew being a metal on the blue, admitted that of fct. Geergo 
being placed over it, but as the cross of St. Patrick is a colour, it would be 
improper to place that of St. George upon it, without an intervening metal. 
Notwithstanding that the fimbriation alluded to is here deemed to have 
arisen frojn a mistaken idea of its necessity, it is inipossible that its intro¬ 
duction was caus^ by a wish to represent the banner of St. George, “ Ar¬ 
gent, a cross gulCT,” rather than the cross alone, in which case it should 
have been blazoned “ a cross argent charged with that of St. George.” 

Having shown that the union banner, as it now appears, is alike defective 
in the principle upon wdiich it wius altered in 1801, and the the blazon of it 
if .not erroneous, is at least objectionable ; and assuming that the national 
flag ought to be so simple in its combination that each cross should be as 
distinct and clear as possible, and its heraldic description fully intelligible and 
of undoubted correctness, a plan wilt be submitted by which these desirable 
objects can be fully attained. The only sacrifice in the principle that pro¬ 
duced the present banner which is required, is, that the absurd idea of 
uniting the three crosses into one should be abandoned, and which is not 
now attained j for, however much it may be argued, that the cross of St. 
Andrew and St. Patrick are joined by being quartered, the cflect is that the 
latter has in fact totally cea^'Ctl to exist, whilst the cross of St. Andrew is 
blazoned alone surmounted by the cross of St. George.” The following 
blazon will present a union of the three crosses in their original forms, and 
at the same time that it is contended that the flag is decidedly improved, that 
the leading principle is adhered to and the object attained, the heraldic des¬ 
cription is both clear and intelligible. “ Azure, the cross of St. Andrew, there¬ 
on the cross of St. Patrick surmounted by a cross argent, charged with the 
cross of St. George.”* 

The etymology of the term “ Union Jack” has never, it is presumed, been 
explained, for it docs not occur in any lexicon or glossary. The word 
“ union” obviously arose from the event to which the flag owes its origin 
and the only only difficulty is, thei'clbi'c, as to the expression “ jack.” As 
the alteration in the banner of St. George occurred in the reign of James the 
First, it may, with great probability, be supposed to have been a corruption 
of ” Jacques.” If, however, this hypothesis be rejected, the following is 
submitted. It has be«.i already stated, that the English soldiers were ac- 
Ohc.:./urca to wear the cross of St. George ou their upper garment ; and as it 
appears from early writers, that the upper dress of a horseman, and_ accord¬ 
ing to others, a coat of mail, was called a “jack,” it admits of the inference 
that a smalt flag merely containing the cross in question was termed a 
“jack” when used at sea, after the word banner, which, more properly 
speaking, is confined to the field, fell into comparative disuse. The former 
of thc'se conjectures appears, however, the more probable. 

The above interesting history of the Union Jack is from the pen of Sir 
Harris Nicholas, K. U. and is copied from a little brochure printed, if we 
mistake not, for private circulation .—United Service Journal. 

* Another blaaow is Azure” on a saltire argent a saltire Gules surmounted by 
a cross of the second, charged with anotlier of the third or in plain language, on 
the blue ground, n white saltire, cm;(aiuing a ledand over all, on a white 
cross, a red cross. 
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THE MADRAS TROOPS. 

9ne of the most splendid and honorable proofs tifat might bs advanced 
against the aspersions levelled at the Madras Troops, is their conduct in 
thp attack on five stockades at Kocane, under the command of Colonel 
Smith, C. The whole force employed on this occasion, we believe 
consisted of about eight hundred men from the Light Brigade, 3d Regiment 
P. L. L, and 84tl» Regiment C. L. I., and a companv or two of other rcn- 
tnents, which, if we mistake not, were the ‘28th and .3Jth N, f. The first 
Company of the 3d, about seventy strong, had the honor to take the lead 
and while before the stockades, exposed to a brisk fire from small guns and 
inosquetry, and supported by only a few men from the other companies of 
the same corps, the remainder of the force being cut off by tbe flood tide 
having carried away the temporary bridge, never could soldiers' have behaved 
better than did dthis gallant little body. The men were firm, stfiadv, an J 
resolute. No difficulties would embarras.s, no dangers intimidate, no' perila 
awe thb handful of brave men, determined to snatch the laurels ohlie day 
for themselves. ^ 

The affair of A«Woo, we are aware, will bs brought upon the canvass in 
opposition to the achievements of the Madra.s .sepoys at We w.»uld, 

however, have it remcmbere<l that the militnrv in all ages and in all coun¬ 
tries experienced failures. No force, no regiment, no body of armed men, 
has at all times met with uninterrupted siiccrn The Roman Ijgions have 
V been vanqiiishisJ, the Eagle of France has flown from the battle field, and 
the Lion of England has retired from the scene of carnage. At Keikloo the 
enemy were in gresU numbers, and posses-sed many advantages, not only from 
their ground, but from the strength of the stockade they defended. They 
had likewise a flank battery which annoyed the advance, and killed and 
wounded several of the men, as well as officers. The attack failing, the 
order was given to retire, and the retreat was covered in an able and reso¬ 
lute manner. In considering this unfortunate affair, we must not forget the 
time and circumstances under which the attack was made. The force march¬ 
ed in the afternoon, and the officer commanding had received information 
from spies that the stockade was not more than three miles from his then 
situation. As the troops advanced, however, the distance was found to be 
eight instead of three miles. The men were consequent! v fitigiicd—and, 
considenng the disadvantages under which they laboured, the result cannot, 
we contend, with fairness be imputed to them as an indelible stigma. 

The next instance we shall adduce is the taking oT Kennndine,j)n the 
11th June, 1824, by Sir A. Campbell in person. This glorious aliainredeef? 
the highest honor on the troops engaged, and proves beyond quest ion 
that the Madras sepoys are willing, and as able as they are ready, to do theif 
duty. This place, it is true, had been attempted on the 3d of the same 
month. Advancing on this place, the troops fell in with a stockade 
8fterward.i called Colonel Smith’s stockade. The advance party, it will 
be remembered, consisted of but one company of the Madras’ Euro¬ 
peans, and one of the 3d Regt. P. N. 1. Both companies entered at 
one and the same time, and drove the enemy before them with consider¬ 
able loss. We shall notenter into the cause of (he retreat of the troops 
from Kemindine; much might be said on the part of the Native troops, but 
we conceive it unnecessary to descend into matters, which, from all accounts 
it is better for certaio parties should be suffered to remain forgotten, wi 
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cannot, however, overlook the praiseworthy conduct of the 3d, under this 
brave, indefatigable, and gallant officer, then Ensign, and now Captain Moore 
of the same corps. The enciiiy came down in great strength with the intenti¬ 
on of retaking Meitken, and thereby cutting offall communication with'Jie 
force then in advance at Shua-gheen—but were repulsed by Ensign Moore 
with the few men under him, in a manner equally honoral)le to that officer 
and his gallant comrades. 

From this affiitr we may turn to the attack on Dallah under the command 
of Lieutenant (Jlover. The native troops on this occasion appeared to vie 
with their leader in«his enthusiasm for the honor of his profession, and he- , 
haved with a steadiness and resolution which cannot be forgotten by tbo&e 
who saw them on the fields 

The conduct of the troops in the defence of Keinindine in December 1824, 
is too well known to require comment, and it may bo said that they, on that 
occasion in particular, proved themselves worthy to be arf-ayed under the 
banners of England. Considering the dillferencc in point of physical strength, 
between Europeans and Natives, and making allowances for the peculiar 
notions, prejudices, and ideas of the latter, the behaviour of the Madras 
sepovs in Durmah is very far from being unworthy ol enlogium. They w’cre 
then exposed to many disadvantages which European tivops in other parts 
were not culled upon to encounter in actual warfare. Great numbers of 
them fell victims to an unhealthy climate, and equally as many to the ardu¬ 
ous and harras->ing duties they had to perform. The as[»ersions, therefore, 
which have lately been breathed against their fame cannot be considered^ in 
any other light than foul and unworthy libels on their hard-won reputation 
and merit the contempt rather than the indignation of all who take the 
trouble of thinking fur themselves .—Madras Gazette^ Sept. 18. 


THE HONORABLE COMPANY AND THE MEDICAL SERVICE. 


The merchants being princes, and taken under the protection of an all- 
powerful Minister, after Mr. Pitt’s famous act of 1784, seem first to have 
thought of an Aristocracy of their own in India, which, like the weight at 
the opposite end of a balance, should elevate themselves at home. 


It accordingly became an object to load the Indian scale with the great¬ 
est po-sible quantity of wealth and dignitj^, in order to make the English one 
rise higher. Before/diose days Civil Servants received very small salaries, 
tacitly permitted to exact quite enough from the Natives under 
their authority,—a practice which, though sanctioned by their Mussulman 
pretlecessors, would have borne an ugly appellation in the West. Lord 
Cornwallis judiciously removed this reproach from the order,^ giving them 
large avowed incomes and prohibiting unauthorized gains. The scions of 
nobility, the well educated, and the talented youth of Britain, now found a 
provision equal to their expectations in the Hori’ble Company’s Civil Ser¬ 
vice. 


The Directors naturally sent out their own sons and relatives to share 

the hi<^h places of the East. The rest of the civil appointments, or wri- 
tershins were bestowed on the nominees of the gentlemen, impolitely called 
Boioilghmong rs, who alone,—dealings in money being illegal,—could give 
full value* for these exports domestic currency, lienee the number ol 
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tiHes, seats in Parliament, promotions in the Ann}', Navy, and every public 
department, which have resulted from the influciK e of the Uulers of India. 

Tlie effect of this traffic, quite creditable in Britj^h politics, necessarily 
ga^e a disproportionate amount of the rei’cniie to the Civil Service, which, 
according to Mr. Crawford’s calciiiation, received collectively £ 2,000 
sterling y^ly for each of its members. The really useful offices, however, 
were perhaps never over-paid at any time. But extravagant and wasteful 
allowances were often conferred on iufluenliul siiv enrists, and on the pam¬ 
pered establishments which weak men in power cherish as part and parcel 
of their own pretensions. 

• 

Whatever this d uninant class gained in excess of its fair claims for the 
duties actually performe<l, was virtually taken from other branches of the 
service. 

The Army, presenting shades of difference in its dt!{jartmpnts,,cousi.sted, 
before the peace in Europe, almost entirely of the sons of the middling or¬ 
ders of gontle.nen. It contained neither the extremes of Princes aii.i Lords, 
nor of naughty women’s footmen. The few of them wlio could rem’h the 
groat Parliamcatiiry lever were gradually screened from the crowil and 
fittingly endowed with hotter pay. 

TTcncc, as groat inequalities arose in military as in civil allowances : hut 
the disproportion between those of the two boilics was uniformly well 
marked. Wherever [lower came to be dihplayed, civil aiithurity predo¬ 
minated. The Writer on landing took precedence of the Lieutenant of per¬ 
haps 13 years service; the Factor of soven was superior to the Captain of 
20 years; and the Senior Merchant of 10 years service had place above 
Lieutciiaat-Ooloiiels, the }oiingest of whom might generally be at least 
twice his age. 

The individuals composing the medical establishment arc distributed 
amongst the foregoing public officers, without internal patron,ige, or the 
least dpgr(!C of direct or indirect power to decide on professional merits, or 
to assist one another. 

Physicians and Surgeons, considered collectively, have always been moie 
highly romunerated than the members of any other profession in Englatui. 
Without obtaining an expensive education, and foregoing the most coveted 
objects of ambition, they are not fit to render the services which the wants 
of tiicir fellow creatures reqiiirc of them. The unrestricted competition of 
society, uflected by no arbitrary or interested regulations, still affords both 
payment fur services and compensation for what is Minqnished s tjfticie nt to 
retain a fair proportion of talent and moral worth for the private 
medicine at home. Yet it cannot be denied that a calling, demanding the 
renunciation of politics, has sunk in estimation with the progressive rise of 
political corruption. 

TheEadclifFs and Meads of former times held far higher places in society than 
the most eminent practitioners now living. The Spectator, correct pi to the 
feelmgs of his day, represents Will Wimble, the \ounger son of a country 
Baronet, as being an idler because he had not capacity for the study of 
Physic or other learned Professions, and his family was too proud to make 
him a merchant. None of the Wimbles of South Britain for a century past 
have preferred the Doctors gowu to the counting-house, for obvious reasons. 
But the old predilection still continues nor^t of the Tweed, wj^ere the ca¬ 
dets of the hereditary gentry, like the Pitcairng and Prirudp# ■ 
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predecessor take to Medicine as a becoming vocation. Two gentlemen for 
instance, formerly in our Medical Board, were of nearly the highest blood 
of their country. The southern oligarch might, with his new prepossessions,, 
have marvelled lately at the name of the Honourable Francis 8empill, boast¬ 
ing three or four centuries of nobility, in the list of Be<igai Assistant Sur¬ 
geons.. 

f ■ 

Thus in Scotland, where nearly one half of the medical men who come 
to India receive their education, the profession is respected: in England, 
where the majority are bo. n, this respect is partly commuted into liberal 
payment; and all taking for granted that the rauniheent Coiinpany is far more 
generous, eagerly colitend for appointments to India. The illusion conti¬ 
nues, until 14,000 miles of salt water between them and home, making re¬ 
treat impossible, h's placed them helpless at the mercy of the traffickers in 

E refennent. An educated gentleman, vdio by the same interest which got 
im an Assistant Sur|;eoncy, might have been a Cadet five or six years 
Iwfore, without the toil of professional study, finds liimself, "in .so far as per¬ 
missive reuiilations avail, made the private servant of the Company’s Aristo- 
crat.s and their Body-Guards. Government gives medical men virtually no. 
rights, and subjects them to the domination of others without protection. 

I must here be understood to complain of the liability imposed on us by 
the system, and not to assert that eitlter civil or military authorities are uni¬ 
formly or systematically oppressive. Even a slave of extraordinay talents, 
extraordinary temper, and extraordinary address, has coinm&nded the for¬ 
bearance and respect of those who claimed a right to fetter and scourge him. 
He who is pos.se.ssed of all the social privileges of a gentleman, therefore, 
cannot foil, if he greatly excel his neighbours in any estimable quality, to 
make friends, who, in that capacity, will take his part against enemies. But 
we shall presently find that, with respect to medical men in India without 
personal allies, not only the professor Imt the profession, and whatever it 
can do for society, are at the m'^rcy of alt the weakness, malice, and low- 
mincledncss which can exist in a conuntssioned officer,— Mbuicus : Cor ^ 
respondent of the Delhi Gazette. 


DREAMS. 

'Notes for the new Commander in Chief of all the Forces in India and the 

Oovernor of Madras. 

1. Unite the GcncBtl Staff of the Army. This will save upwards of ^ of 
♦hg tti'aabjr of Officers. 

2. Abolish one of the Regimental Staff of all Regiments, give the Adju" 
tant 200 rupees, with a,Sub-(’ondnctor to do the dutie.s of Quarter Master; 
an Indo-Briton to nerform the Pay duties, who m.ist first be initiated in 
the Auditor tieiierai’s Office,otherwise he will be perfectly useless; and a 
Regiiriental Clerk to prepare the Regimental Records; an Interpreter on the 
same pay, &c. as in His Majesty’s Regiment. 

Unite the subsidiary Forces of Nagpore, Jaulnah, and Hyderabad. 
This will save Assistant Adjutants General, Assistant Quarter Masters Ge¬ 
neral, Deputy Judg^ Ad^ocate.s General, Commissaries of Ordnance, Com¬ 
missariats, Bi*igadier’s Establishment, and form one of the noblest Camps of 
Instruction iu the British Army.« 
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4. Abolish all Contracts. 

5. Prepare a useful and practicable code for pay, and one-half at least ot 
the Pay Department will be dispensed with. 

9 . Finally, prepare for the Army of India a CoSc of Regulations.-—A 
Dreameu : Correspondent of the Male Asylum Herald. 


ARTILI.ERY PROMOTION. 

I have just read in your Gazette of the 14th ultimo the Plan of a Retiring 
Fund, which, if established, would give two steps annuafly to Artillery Ofli-. 
cers—and to which 1 readily agree, upon the principle that “ half a loaf is 
better than 110 bread.” But in a Corps coiisistiug of ;>0 Field Olficers, 50 
Captains, and I'JO Subalterns, what after all, Mr. Editor, would two steps a 
year be to a gray-haired Sub, like myself, standing by no means tgo high up 
in our sad, long,*dreary roll of Lieutenants ? 

The Retiring Fund may do some little good perhaps—but it is to the 
Government and to our Honourable Masters that we must now look for c'- 
f'Ctiial aid. Our promotion is most wretchedly slow—and when I see, on a/1 
side!>, OTicers brooding over their disappointed hopes, and observe, that old 
Capt; i->s, who are Cadets of the year 1804, stand so low down on the list, 
that they cannot, in the common course of events, obtain the rank of Major 
for these next ten years, I confess I utterly despair, and feel that till “esprit'* 
is fast oozing from me. 

The usage of the Rojal Service formerly obtained in thellon'blc Compa¬ 
ny’s Artillery, and regulated the number of our European Officers. Why has 
it been abaniloned, let me ask, and our Battalions officered after the fashion of 
Sepoy Corps of the Line ?—The tliing is absurd and truly digue de moqutrie t 
At present we have not half enough of European Officers. Let but uuotiicr 
Bhurtpors occur, and we shall again behold Artillery Officers drawn from 
every corner and district of the country ere a sufficient number can be mus¬ 
tered for the mere duties of the siege batteries, without allowing any for 
relicH At the late siege both our Officers and men were sadly harrahsed— 
and many of the European Officers were twenly-one days and nights in bat¬ 
tery without relief 1 

Second Captains should be granted to Troops and Companies, with a pro¬ 
portionate number of Field Officers—and our iMajors promoted to Second 
lieutenarit-Colunels according to the principle which obtains in the Ro>al 
Artillery at home. *• 

The Artillery expect—justly expect—much from oiir new and respected 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord William Beutinck ; ami I, for one, feci persuaded 
that his Lordship possesses the disposition as well as the /lower to serve us. 
—A Gnar-iiAiREiD Libutknant: Correspondent of the Delia Gazette. 

Central Indiat 2nd Oct. 18SU. 
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MOFUSSIL. 

Captain HKKaKar. —his with deep 
regret we have tins week to aiinuunee ihe 
death of Captain Herbert, formerly in 
char<;c of a rriffoiiometrkal survey of 
Kiimaun, and laie Astronciner to his Mc- 
jesty the King of Oudf. In his decease 
I ndia lias sustained a severe, and fur the 
time, we fear, nn irreparable loss. 

We are not aware of the early career of 
Capiiin H. or the iLte of his first ap¬ 
pointment, to the Survey Deparlinenl, 
but he soon became conspicnons for his 
scientific nttainineius, his active research, 
and minute accuracy in all the details of 
the profession. Stihsequently being ap' 
pointed to survey Candour, the extreme 
accuracy with which he executed the task, 
gained a high character for him with Go- 
vernmciit. The apjrar.atususcd in measur¬ 
ing the b.ise, in (he Dera Dooii, was made 
entirely by native workmen under hi.s 
siiperinteiidence, and displayed equal ii - 
geniiity and knowledge of this dilHcnIt 
subject ; it was considered us a decided 
iiiipruvciiient on any thing before em¬ 
ployed by surveyors in India, with the 
exception only of the apparatus used on 
the Grand 'trigonometrical Survey, 
w hich is., of course, of a very diirercnt 
ami Miperii r character, 

'riie princitde, though novel and scicii- 
tilic, was ubniid.anlly simple ; hi ass rods 
were procured of a priqier thinness to bis 
easily afl'cctcd throughout by in mule 
changes of te.iipcrature; ."uid the co- 
efllcieiit of expan-ioii heiiig ascertain¬ 
ed for each degree of the tiiermomeier, 
this correction was legularly applied to 
the nioasnred distance. 'I’hc rods were 
sustained by tiussed frames supportwl 
Oil trestles, carrying elevating screws for 
bringing the rods to a level state, which 
♦‘’'t.as'*vftt'cted by a very fine line passing 
over light pullies and kept tight by plum- 
mets. The mechanic,al dclai s of the coii- 
trivnncc were considered very superior. 

Although Captain II. was mdcfatigahle 
ill his'exertions on the survey, be omitted 
no opportunity of adding to his general 
knowledge, and during this survey he 
made considerable progiessin Geology. 
His attainments, indeed, were deemeii so 
satisfactory, and his character for correct¬ 
ness and research stood so high, tliat 
l..ord Hastings (the yatron of science and 
Maecenas of India) appointed him to 
conduct H(J|olugical survey of the (<iina- 
lya range, a vast unexplored field, and au 


undertaking of considerable dilTicultiy. 
The papers connected witirthis subject, 
and published in the Asiatic Roseaichos, 
are highly vnliiablo. (icologists have been 
long waiting with .anxiety for his final and 
complete report, which however, has not 
yet appc.ired. It is, however, to he 
hoped hi.s papers arc preserved to the pub¬ 
lic, and that wc will shortly be in po.sses- 
siun of ihisgre.at blank in the Geology of 
the world. The specimens collected are, 
we understand, in the possession of the 
talented Secretary of the Asiatic Society, 
from who.se well known zeal in the cause 
of knowledge we mav hoiie soon to cull 
the fruits of Captain (l.’s labors. Cap¬ 
tain II. was successful in the department 
of Oryctology, and collected many orga¬ 
nic remains illiistrativcof the periods of 
the dilTcreiit formations. ‘This science 
has created a new era in Geology, and 
Cap*. H. was well awa^'. of its value. 

Notwithstanding that in this country 
scientifiw’ fioil Ins ever been at a discoiint, 
and III spite of predict ions of/'nluro, ur¬ 
ged on nil hands by his friends. Captain 
M.’s ardour in rhe cans'* of knowledge in¬ 
duced him to pl.-m and become the Edi¬ 
tor of the G’eanittga in Sriei ce 'J’he 
success which has attei.ded his labors is 
the best proof of the work. In the East 
its circulation extended r.ipidly, while 
cmitctqporary Jonnalsat ho.ne irive noti¬ 
ced it in terms of unqualified praise. 
'J'he Jotirnal of the Anialic cc>>'ty, edit¬ 
ed by the present Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society, isacoiUinualion oftho Gleanings,, 
and under the fostering protection of Go- 
vcrumoiU, and the encanragement of the 
Indian public, has assumed aholiler strain 
•iiid higher chaiarler. To Captain Her¬ 
bert, however, is doe the praise of having^ 
laid the foundation of a work, which, 
while it has disseminated throughout' In¬ 
dia a ta.ste for science, has also instilled 
a vigor like its own into the Asiatic So¬ 
ciety at a time when that institution 
appeared to have passed its full iiieiidian, 
and to have begun to hasten to its .setting, 
under the effects of old age. 

CaptTiiii . Herbert’s general scientific 
attainments and experience in Astrono¬ 
mical observations, pointed him out as a 
man eminently qualified for the situation 
of Astronomer to the King of Oude, to 
which His Majesty appointed him about 
two years ago. 'I'he appointment gave 
universal satisfaction ; and the new As¬ 
tronomer to the East India Company 
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having then arrived at Madras, the c» 
operuiion of Captain H. was expected to 
be mo!>t valuable to the cause of Astrono¬ 
my, -We beliuvo, huu ever, that the late 
Onile Aslrunoiner’s Uiients have been 
numh cunlined by want of proper instru- 
i^enis and other circumstances. Wc 
have been tlnfurmcd that a complete set 
of new and cdicieiu inmuinenis has been 
lately commissioned from Kiigland, but 
the levelling hand of death lias deprived 
us of him whose knou le gabiliiy, and 
iailhlul recordance of Ihcis, would, with 
such mcaiKS, have doubtless extended our 
spheic of knowledges—,1ie/usst7 Ukhhur, 
Ociober, 

AlrniCAL RFTyirxc PcN'n —We regret 
to observe a schism amongst (be coniinst- 
tee of Management of the Medical llclir- 
ingV'iind. —We allude to the circiiiiistancc 
for the purpose of stating, that lliungli 
wc arc ucipiainied with few non-sub<-ei'i- 
Iht.s iu the middle ranks of the set rice, 
yet those we do know, and nlio hate 
coininumcatcd to us their reasons, are 
ulianimuits in declining to subscribe on 
account of the Conduct of the Calcutta 
coiinniltec, who they say have unsetlled 
the whole resuluiions agiccd to by the 
service by const)luting thein.selvcs alegis' 
lative body in addition to their cxcctilise 
duties. TIk* hesital lun of those who in its 
early stages, niforded the fund Ihcir 
warmest support, ought not therefore to 
be entirely altiibu'ed to eiilier apathy on 
their par., or to their di.sapproval of tlie 
regulations.— Ibid, 


Execoticn of a SoLiJiEa at Agiia. 

_’i'he truops of the aiatiou were ussein- 

hlid according to order, shortly atVr day 
break on the uioi ning of the 24tli October, 
on till’ Paraile Uroiiud of (he Idlli 
Light Infantry, when the “ cursed tree,” 
with the "fatal noose,” were )irrpared 
for Ibe execution of Private John Doiiolly, 
of 11. M. 13th L. I., who bad been con¬ 
victed of the murder of his comrade. The 
troops having been drawn up in three 
sides oi H square with the gallows in the 
centre of the blunk, or fourth side, the 
procession advanced, and on arriving at 
the right of the troops, the band struck 
op the dead march, which was played 
with the most exquisite inoduUuioii, and 
(he fust melancholy sounds of which 
seemed to strike deep into the hearts of 
all present, and coming as they did like 
the harbinger of death, whose hand was 
directed against the unfortunate man,now 
just appearing in their rear his coflin borne 
inimediatelv before him, excited feelings 
of commiseration for the condition of the 
prisoner, who in a few minutes was to be 


hurried " bi'rore the judgment seat of 
t hnst, lo receive tlie things done in bis 
body.”—If ever thcic is a linio, wlion 
pity can so fnr«isiirp the doininion of our 
bosom HO as to iii.ike ns reyret tlio stern 
iutloxibilily of justice, it is at such a time 
as this, and libel coiilidcnt tluit tli-ie 
wa.s scarcely an in dividual pieviit of (iie 
24tli, on whose m ud pity for the n ili.ippy 

state of the prisoner, did lut preiio ... 

overall otin-r feelings, ami who would n.it 
much rather have been allowed to have 
ahsiiited liiiiisell (bon li ive been compel¬ 
led to witm ss the .seen • mIi.cIi wos now 
only coininenciiig. 

The piisoner w.is.s ippoib don oncsi.lo 
by the llev. Dr. P.ir.sh, who Ind heca 
With him fur Ih' wholr! of ilie d.iy uni 
night preceding lnsexecu(ioii,*,in 1 on tho 
otiirr by a non < u.nin ssiuned ufH. ei ol tho 
rogiiu- ni; he w.is neatly .dtired in.) white 
dies.s c.lged with black wliieli had iueii 
prepared for him liy the men of his eo ii- 
paiiy, an I li.iii ,i Inaek li.indkeielnef tied 
ronii.l li's neck, the eii.ls ofuhieli were, 
fastened in the sliiqie of a cuiss on Ins 
bieast, he moved wilh n fiiiii step, ,ind 
uppe.ired heedless ofeveiy thing irouiid 
him j he wn.s follow) d hy I e cseoit, with 
arms reversed, and o.i aniviug at tlm 
centre, the proci’ssion halteil tli.it (lie 
Deueral order might he rend, which being 
done they advanced round p,i.st theie- 
uiainder of the troops to tlie post ul tho 
gallows when tne w.iiTunt ul* excciiiiuu 
Tiiiviiig been read to the prisoner lie as¬ 
cended on to the drop with a linn step 
accompanied by (lie cU iploiii, with wlinm 
and on taking his station, he iip|.e<iiefl lo 
pray devuiiily lor some lime. On the 
chaplain taking leave of him, (lie c.ip w.is 
drawn ovar his faceuud the rope ailjnsle 1 ; 
hut no sOoin-r hud this been doiie,tliua 
tlie awfiilness of liis sitiMtion seemed to 
strikeliiiii with all its foice, mid us the 
powers of nature were fuiliiig Inm and he 
appeared to be sinking, the ump till and 
lie was precipated into eterniiy uliiinst 
without a slrii||Df1e. The body^ter hang* 
ing for one hour was taken dow^UlM d . *** ■ 
posed of ns usual. 

it has been said by some tiiatthe raiise 
of the prisoners falling, in appearing lo 
faint, before the drop fell w.is that lie 
was nearly chouked hy the tightness with 
which the execiilioiier piilleil tlie rope 
round his neck; but lliia is a mistake ; at 
the time lie sunk, the rope was loose, and 
it is not diOicuU toaccount for his strength 
failing him when we consider that inde- 
ncndently of his bein^ in a weak state of 
health he was now ^itliont the support he 
bad when marching round the square, and 
thaLhe felt in all probabiliU at this in- 
stam the full elTect of a guilTy conscience. 
—Ci/rreapondent of the Aicfusatl Ukb^r, 
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BOMBAY. 

Pkrsentation or Colours to thb 
European Regiment.— On Tuesdny 
the dtb October, a splendid and most in* 
teresting Military spectacle was exhibit¬ 
ed at Poona, on the presentation of the 
new Colours, by the Right Huu’ble the 
Earl of Clare, Governor of Bombay, to 
that distinguished old regiment, the 
Bombay Europeans. 

At 5 o’clock P. M. the weather hav* 
ing most auspieioiislycleared up, after 
some heavy rain, the Troops were form¬ 
ed in three sides of a square, in double 
lines. The tlorse Artillery and 4th 
Light Dragoons forming the rear or 
second line. The Bombay European 
Regiment was formed in line 30 paces 
in front of the cetitrrface of the square. 
Tiie approach of the Right Uon’ble the 
Governor was announced by a salute of 
19 Guns from the Horse Artillery, and 
by a General Salute from the whole 
Brigade. The B. £. Rcgt. was then 
wheeled back and formed into close 
columns of wings facing inwards, and 
the space between the two centre com¬ 
panies became the arena for the cere¬ 
mony. A large drum was plHced|in the 
centre, on which HLicut. Col. Wood, 
Commanding the Regt. placed tiie Col¬ 
ours cross-wise, and with the two senior 
Ensigns, and two Colour Sergeants, 
awaited the approach of Lord Clare, 
who was accompanied by Sir Colin and 
Lady Halkett, Sir James Stevenson 
Barns, with all the General, Division, 
and Brigade Staff, and several Ladies 
and Gentlemen, and the Rev. Randall 
Wai-d, Military Chaplain of the station, 
who, being called upon by the Briga¬ 
dier, Colonel Sullii'an, offered up a short 
prayer appropriate to the occasion. 

The Right Hort'We the Earl of Clare 
then received from tht-hands of the 
—ftdfuC^&olonel, the new Colours, when 
His Lordship addressed tlie Regt. in 
the following energetic and eloquent 

words:—* , , _ 

“ It has fallen to my lot, and I can as¬ 
sure you all a more agreeable duty could 
not have been imposed on me, this day 
to present to you, your new colors, 
and 1 must crave your indulgence for 
a short lime, in order that I niay make 
a few remarks on your old colors now 
about to be furled, and on the new 
Colors which i shall present to the Re- 
giment. ... 

1 believe I am quite corrc'*t in stating 
that I address the oldest Regiment-iu 


the service of the Hon'ble Company, 
and its origin may be dated from cer. 
tain independent co npanies, sent out 
to this country by Kiitg Chnrln »he' 
2nd, about the midcHc of the seven¬ 
teenth century to garrison the Foit and 
Island of Bombay, then ce(*ed to by 
the King of Portugal. At what p* riud 
these companies were embodied into 
one Corps, does not exactly appear, but 
tlie honors you have gained since that 
time, at the glorious Siege of Seriiigapa- 
tarn, on the victorious fie d of Kirkee, 
and against the Arabs in the Persian 
Gulph at Benni-boo-Alli, are too ro- 
markable fur me to pass by in silence. 

Who bus nut heard of Serjeant Gra¬ 
ham of the Bombay *Etiropean Regi* 
ment, who first planted the British 
Union on the ramparts of Seringapa- 
tain? What soldier is there,whose heart 
docs not beat high, when he reflects 
on the renown which that brave man 
shed on his corps, who met his fate in 
the moment of victory, and almost w!th 
hislastbreath, ^hou ed, Hu rihfor L e,t- 
teiiant Graham !—1 am no soldier, but 
as an Englishman, 1 should be really 
ashamed to confess, that I did not feel 
exultation when I call to mind his 
gallant conduct. To you all I say it, 
and I say it with perfect truth, there 
are at this moment, many Seijeant 
Grahams in the Bombay European Re. 
giment. 

In alluding to the capture of Seringa- 
patan, for which the Herocfthatg'o ions 
day, the late lamented Sir David Baird, 
and the gallant force serving under him, 
received the well deserved thanks of a 
British Parliament, and of the Court 
of Directors, I feel confident it cannot 
fail, also, to be a source of gratification 
to the Regiment, that, it there served 
in company with the Duke of Welling, 
ton—with that unrivalled Captain in 
whose praise no tongue is silent—who 
has wreathed about the swoid of Eng¬ 
land, laurels as unfading as those whicli 
encircled her Trident. Though to Eu¬ 
rope we must look as the later Theatre 
of his cxei tions—tlie more memorable 
witness of his fame—still it roust always 
be remembered, that, in this country, 
your Regiment witnessed the copi- 
mencement of bis glorious career, which, 
after a series of triumphs unparalleled 
in the annals of the world, was at last 
closed on the field of Waterloo, untU 
a new war shall again call him forth to 
lead the British Armies to conquest* 
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From these subjects of exultatfon to 
the Regiment at the close of the last 
century, I turn to your glorious achieve- 
nu^ts at the battle of Kirkee. The 
circumstances of that memorable day 
are too fresh in the recollection of every 
orte to mak^ it necessary for me parti* 
cularly to allude to them. On that hill 
stood the faithless ally, the perfidious 
prince, who, confident in his vain ^ods 
and in the number of his undisciplined 
troops^ there witnessed the downfall of 
his empire, and the triumph of the 
British Army. Well and bravely did 
the Bombay European Regiment on 
that day earn for itself the additional 
honor it has since borne; fur at no 
former period was the devoted gallant¬ 
ry of the British Aimy, and the in- 
corruptible fidelity of our brave Sepoys 
more conspicuous. I pass onward 
from the general pacification of this 
country in 1818, to the year 1821, when 
the Bombay European Regiment was 
again employed in active service, under 
the orders of Sir*Lionel Smith, against 
the Arabs in the Persian Gulph, when 
you entered their capital in triumph, 
and by your prowess added to your 
former honors. In whatever quarter 
you have been engaged, I find the gal¬ 
lantry and good conduct of the Bombay 
Regiment equally remarkable. Wher¬ 
ever you have been presuut, I find you 
have invariably increased your reputa¬ 
tion. Bear witness Seringapatain; bear 
witness the field of Kirkee ; bear wit¬ 
ness Bennibou-Aiii on your Colors, 
and iet me assure you, that I feel 
confident, in the event of another war, 
you will add to all these honors. 

I now present to you your Colors. 
Into braver and safer hands than the 
bands of the Officers of the Bombay 
European Regiment I cannot commit 
British Colors. To you I say it, and 
1 would that every one now present 
could hear me under these Colors in 
the righteous cause of your country. 
The Bombay European Regiment will 
ever tight its way to victory. 

His Lordship then presented the 
Coloi'k to the Ensigns when they were 
unfurled, and the British ensigns waved 
proudly before the assembled host. His 
Lordship then retired to the General 
Flag : The B. E. Regt. was brought 
back to its original position and a Ge¬ 
neral Salute from the whole Brigade, 
•t the comiuaud of Colonel SulUvfin, 


did homage to the newly presented 
Colors. 

The Brigade then passed his Lord- 
ship in order df review,aiid the moun¬ 
ted Corps after passing in slow time, 
returned by the Icf'i at a canter, which 
concluded the movements of tlic day 
with great eclat. 

The Earl of Clare, Sir Colin and 
Lady Hulkett, and a small party, honor¬ 
ed ^ Lieut. Col. and Mrs. Wood with 
their company at^inner, from whence 
they proceeded about 10 p. m to a 
splendid Ball and Supper given by the 
Officers of the B. E. R«gt. to the 
whole of the .society at I’oonu, who 
were invited" to meet Lord.Clare, on 
the occasion of the presentation of the 
Colors.’’ The mess room was bril¬ 
liantly fitted up, the supper was laid in 
a large durbar tent adjoining, all tli» 
arrangements were must complete, and 
the evening and night passed in social 
pleasure and convivial erijoyinciit. 


CoLONBias Sykes amd Rohertson — 
We observe that Lieuictiant-CoJoiicI 
Archibald Roberlson and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sykes, both of this presidency 
have declared themselves candidates for 
the East liiduin Direction, and we wish 
tliem the success tliey merit. We think it 
a subject of cungratuiatioii to all interest¬ 
ed III the good government of this coun¬ 
try, that such individiMls offer thcinsetves 



great majority ol our readers the name of 
Colonel llobcrlson must be well known 
and they will no doubt anticip.ue, ns we do’ 
the greatest advant.iges from his election 
to the situation lo which he aspires { con¬ 
fiding m the exercise of those sterling 
qualities ol sound iudginent, activity, and 
rectitude, so uiyforinly displayed by him 
in his revenue inan.igeiiient, wh'idLwaa 
marked in the constant prosperity of the 
country under his charge, and improve, 
ment ot the resources of Government • 
and in his admirable settlement of the 
Bheel tribes in Candeish, whom he found 
robbeis and freebooters, and loft, by his 
wise institutions (still in force, and the 
better known the mure highly approciau 
ed) contented and obedient subjects 
Colonel Robertson was .ilso employed 
very advantageously to Government, and 
with the greatest credit to himself, in re- 

^«ng the old, and/r«mingthcnew,or 

fclphin stone code, now the law of this 
presidency: and he latterly filled the Po- 
liucaroffice of Resident at Sattara, where 
be endeared itimself to the Briiwe by 
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Ills kind and frank disposition ; and led 
a foice, as its military commander, against 
tlie fortress of Akulcote, the accounts of 
his operations at which place have been 
befuie noticed in our columns, and met 
the approbation of the Government. 
Incutenaut-Colonel Sykes is distinguish¬ 
ed fur his great zeal in philosophical and 
literary research- s. lie at one time com¬ 
manded a battalion of the Paisliwa's or¬ 
ganized infantry under Miyor Ford, and 
subsequently, from his turn for scientific 
pursuits, was select^l by Mr. Elphin- 
stone to succeed Doctor Marshall as sta¬ 
tistical reporter in the Deccan, in the 
course of w liicli last duty he wrote seve¬ 
ral learned reports,and made an extensive, 
and, \vc observe from the English prints, 
what IS considered m England a valuable, 
collection of specimens of the animal, 
vcgeluhle, and mineral kingdoms— Ibid. 

Serious AffBay. -It is with great 
regret we have to'state that another large 

t 'ang robbery oucurred the night heforc 
ast in the bazar, near the lines of the 
11th regiment, involving consequences 
of the must serious nature. The amount 
of properly earned otf did not, we be¬ 
lieve, exceed some 2 or 0 thousand ru¬ 
pees ; but f(uni the boldness of the rob¬ 
bery , the hour it was made, and the cir- 
cuinstanccs which subsequently took 
place, there can be no doubt that a formi¬ 
dable combination exists to carry on depre¬ 
dations of the kind, against which no or¬ 
dinary precautions on the part of private 
individuals or the police will suffice. 
From what we can learn, it appears that 
between 8 and 9 o'clock on Thursday 
night, the magistrates of the centre divi¬ 
sion were intorniud that the house of a 
baiuaii had been atUcked by some forty 
or fifty people well armed, upon which 
they [iroceeded with a considerable body 
of the constabulary force at their dispo¬ 
sal, to the spot to investigate the circum¬ 
stances of the case ; ai]Athat, upon arriv¬ 
ing the^F* they learneu that the robbers 
'*■ weilTsupposed, from their appearance, to 
be sepoys belonging to the native regi¬ 
ments stationed m the island. This, 
together with the fact of their having fled 
towards the lines, induced the magistrates 
to proceed iii that direction also, and on 
their way a sepoy was found, and seized 
by one of the auxiliary horse employed in 
the Police. 

The magistrates and their party then 
repaired to the lines of the^ ilth regt, 
and, accompanied by the adjutant, mus¬ 
tered the men, updn which some of them 
were found to be absent. Two of these 
returned shortly afterwards, am', were 
taken into custody, and the police were 
heii placed in positions round the 


lines to watch the approach of the absen¬ 
tees. While Ob this duty, the men of the 
11th made a general attack upon them, 
with stones, using at the same tlm^he 
most violent and abusive language rhe 
stones, we understand, were actually 
thrown in showers, and one of them broke 
the arm of a hammal who wCk with the ma¬ 
gistrates. Mr. Grey was also hit by them, 
and most of the men who was with him 
received more or less severe contusions. 
—During this attack, the auxiliary horse 
under the orders of Mr. Willis were with 
ditficuUy prevented from breaking into 
the lines, where, being completely armed, 
they would probably have caused a consi¬ 
derable loss of life, and might have led to 
a most desperate fray as the muskets 
of the native infantry were close 
at hand, and would undoubtedly have 
been used to repel their attack. They 
were, however, in a high state of disci¬ 
pline, and obeyed the orders given to 
them to remain quiet, until the magis¬ 
trates with great prudence, withdrew the 
Police, considering it better to abandon 
the object they had in view than to risk 
the loss of life. t 

It is much to be regretted that both 
the commanding oflicer and qiiarter- 
niastor of the 11th were absent at Poona 
upon the occasion, as their presence 
might have had the effect of keeping the 
men of their regiment in a little more 
order. But, be this as it may, the cir- 
ciiiiistances that have been brought to 
light by this aflhir, when taken with those 
that lately occurred with regard to the 
6th Regt. N. I. arc quite sufficient to 
show the danger to which persons and 
property in the island will be expo^d os 
long as native troops are quartered in the 
pre.sent manner. It is well known that 
most of the gang robberies in the island 
have been attributed to them; and thougti 
the charge has been scouted by some, we 
imagine few will now be found to deny 
that it rests upon something more than 
mere prejudice. It is full time, there¬ 
fore, that something were done to remove 
the danger lo which tlie inhabitants ate 
exposed under the present state of tilings. 
So long as large bodies of men used to 
acting in concert, and witliout any local 
ties to restrain them, are quartered in the 
very neighbourhood of the wealthiest land 
most business part of the island, it is in 
vain to expect they will resist the tempt^ 
tion to plunder which is thrown in their 
way. Experience has proved this so com¬ 
pletely, that it is only a matter of surprise 
measures were not taken long ago to re¬ 
move the native corps from the position 
they at present occupy- It has now, 
however, become indispensably necessary 
to do so; and this being the general opt- 
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nion. we trust it will bave some weight 
with (roverntnent. Perhaps a pnbiic 
Reeling to represent the matter in its 
mmol' lighti and to show the opinion of 
th?^natircs as well as Europeans regard¬ 
ing it, might have a good effect; or if 
tlys be disapproved of, as the Grand Jury 
arc to meet ihortly, wc would suggest the 
propriety of their taking notice or it; for 
It would be far better that the island 
should be altogether vacated by the sepoy 
regiments than that it should be exposed 
repeatedly to these excesses_ Courier. 

The Indian Ajimv.— We have be,en 
favored with the perusal of a Icltcr re¬ 
ceived fVutn England by the Boyne, con- 
tainiiigthe following very important in¬ 
telligence on the proposed changes in the 
Indian Army. 

Twelve regiments are to be reduced 
ill India, viz.—six in Hcngal, four in Ma¬ 
dras, and two in Bombay. 

The ofliccrs of the reduced regiments arc 
to be allowed to sell their coinmissioiis. 

A rcdiiclioii of two Subalterns is to be 
made in all the other regiments. 

Each regimentals to iiave one additi¬ 
onal Captain. 

One SoonEiiAn Ciii.ONBE.and 'iwoSoo 
BrDAii. captains ahe ro be Aniisu to 
EACH BEGT, ANl> TO IIAVE THE SAME VIH- 
TUAI. RANK AND COMMAvn AS EUROrEAN 
FIELD 0FF1CE11.S AND CAPTAlN.S. 

Native ofliccrs are to be attached as 
aid-dc-camps to the Commander in Chief 
of each presidency, and to Generals com¬ 
manding divisions. 

Ofliccrs arc to be permitted openly to 
purchase out thcir seniors. 

•" Other clianges-,” says the letter, “ are 
in coiiteinplaiion ; but these are almost 

CERTAIN.” 

Alihoiigli not permitted to allude more 
particularly to the source of this informa¬ 
tion, we may state that it comes from a 
quarter of the very highest authority on 
Indian matters, and, as such, we may 
fairly consuler the alterations referred to 
as fitmi/it eertiiin. 

Wiiat may appear at first sight to ren¬ 
der these changes very doubtful, the crea¬ 
tion of .Soolicdar Colonels and Captains 
wilt, on further co-isuleratiuu, be found 
to aiford the strongest evidence of ibeir 
probabil ty. The elevation of the natives 
in the military profession is perfectly 
ana'iu./jiis to tlieir late elevation in civil 
rights; anri.eien did wc not know the 
kindred snurev from which this informa- 
tiou L-uines, wu sluiuld recognise in this 
taidy measure ol'liberality to the native 
soldier the same presiiiiiig spirit of legis¬ 
lation to which the natives of India arc 
indebted fur the late Grand Jury and Jus¬ 
tice Biilof.^lr. Grant.—GuzeUe, Sept 14. 


MADRAS. 

Death of Colonel Coosibs —It in 
with feelings of deep regret that we Snd 
the painful duty devolve upon us of re¬ 
cording an event, alike oulmgeous in its 
attendant circumstances as in Us result it 
has proved most lamentable and deploia- 
ble. It would be diHieiilt to d scribe the 
sensation of mingled iiKlignalion niui hor¬ 
ror with which the i'resMlency was the 
other day agitated on receiving the ac¬ 
count that Lieutenant Colonel .1. AF. 
Cooinhs, had been .shot lu death by a 
Jiavildar of the .Oth Regiment. 

The details we have learnt to be these : 
—Tlie Iliigiide was reliiinmg lioiii an in¬ 
spection by the Geiicial Counnandiiig 
tile Division ill ball-ririiig. ] t w.is tlieii 
dusk, but not dark : and the Brigadier, 
ere turning off to his bouse, had stopped 
to see the Brigade pa*-s. lie was then 
about ten pace.s disiaiu from the liide 
Coinpany of the .'ith, when a shot was 
siuUleiily fired The unfortunate Diiga- 
dicr reeled m his saddle; and, atlenipiing 
to dismount, staggered and fell into the 
arms of Lioiiteiiaiit Alackeii/ie, the /Vd- 
jiitant of the Kegiuieiit, (who h.td g.ii- 
iopped up hi his assistance,) cxcl.iiiuing 
' that he was shot!' lie was iiniiiedi.ite- 
ly conveyed towards his hoii..e, and, while 
on the road, asked fur a iinmthfiil of 
brandy and water. 'I'his was given to 
him, and, in the act of swallovviiig it, he 
expired ! The men of the Cunipany had 
in the mean tune seeiueil and disiiimed 
the person who liiul discharged his invee, 
and who proved to be (lavildar Kinau 
Ally, lie was immediately taken to the 
Guard house by Captain .Mniio, his 
conduct while on the way lliitliei cun- 
finuing the opinion that the wretched 
man was under the influence of opium ! 
To assign an adequate exciting cause 
to the dreadful deeil appears impussihle. 
Our military readeis will readily re¬ 
member the mUTi, who, in UiOIal.icca 
catiipaigti, behaved with sntfidRITcpiir' 
and resolute courage in saving ilie life of 
his otiicer Lieutenant VVright, and who 
gained thereby the public apiirobation of 
GuveiTiiiient in G. O. and promotion to 
a havild.ir’s rrtnk. This same m.Tn, 
Kmain Ally, had .ilways, wc learn, been 
an especial favourite of hi.s ill-luted vic¬ 
tim, who on every orcasii.n had shewn 
him the gieaiesl kindness and interested 
himself gieatly in him, even 1 1 Uioe'clefii 
of giv.ng luiu money on his marriage. 
We have heard a i.ilj* of his having been 
up the previous night at a cerciiiony, to 
which^he is also suppt sed ig have gone 
anting the day of the fatal deed, whero 
iuloxicauug drugs arc^ supposed tohava 
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created a temporary aberration ofinindt 
the only state under which it can well be 
conceived that the comm|ttal of the out> 
rage could have taken place. The ha> 
vildar, we understand, subsequently de« 
dared bis intention to have shot Major 
Winholt, the Coinmanding Odicer of the 
5th Kegiment: nut finding him, he, un¬ 
der the influence of the evil-inciting 
drug, sacrificed the first person he knew, 
and tlie ill-fated Colonel Coombs became 
his victim. The.last direct cause, which, 
acting upon a mind already under violent 
excitement, we may suppose to have ex¬ 
ercised a most baneful effect, is said to 
have been a remark made to Emain Al¬ 
ly by the uii fortunate Brigadier on 
seeing so excellent a shot miss the tar¬ 
get in the bull practice; and, in conse¬ 
quence of his general conduct during the 
filing, the Officer of the Company re¬ 
ported him to Major Winbolt, w'ho di¬ 
rected the Adjutant to cause his attend¬ 
ance at hi^ quarters the following morn¬ 
ing.—Afat/cas Courier, Oct, 15. 

(Avother account.)— Whatever may 
have been the motive of the havildar for 
taking away the life of Colonel Coombs, 
there cannot be an officer in the service 
who does not deeply regret the melan¬ 
choly event. It is not our intention to. 
insinuate that any blame whatever can 
attach to tlie uflicer of the company to 
which the havildar belonged; but unless 
tlic public are favored with some infor¬ 
mation too authentic tobe dismited.itmay 
npijcar somewhat singular tnut the ha- 
viUl.tr should have been permitted to 
leave the place ot ball practice with a 
dial gc in nis musket. On occasions of 
biill practice, we believe, the officer com- 
iiiaiining indents for a ct rtaiii number of 
rounds. -.^Tlie cartridges are distributed 
to tlie men, and when it is intiinuted to 
the officer that tliey are 9II expended, he 
gives his orders to erase firing. The 
men are then drawn npseand before they 
^<}re albt» '-d to march otf the ground, the 
officers of the force receive directions to 
examine tiie muskets, and the men draw 
their ramrods and throw them into their 
guns. Tlie officer of each company pass¬ 
es down, and it is his doty to mark the 
ramrod of every maw's musket Thi.s, 
we are told, is the ordinary practice. 
We do not affirm that we are correctly 
informed ; but if so, some explanation 
appears to be necessary, as to the reason 
of the h.ivildar having been allowed to 
march off the ground with his anas load¬ 
ed.— Mudr<is Gazette, Oct. 20. 

(AnoiheK. account.) —We und^stand 
that a bvpoy of the 4tU Golundauae Bat¬ 
talion has been taken up at Pnlaveram 


for writing a threatening anonymons let¬ 
ter to his Adjutant and officer commanding. 
—This man, it appears, gave the. letts^ 
to a recruit, with instructions that^fM 
should deliver it back to him when on 
duty at the adjutant's quarters, and pre¬ 
tend that he bad found it op the parade 
round. The writer of the "letter, alin¬ 
ing to the murder of Colonel Coombs, 
remarks, as we are informed, that there 
were two other bultets at Palaveram, and 
that tlie Adjutant and Commanding 
Officer would act wi-sely to be cautious in 
their conduct. 

From this it would appear, that the 
late unhappy event was not altogether 
unpremeditated. The wretched man who 
suffered lor the crime, we believe, made 
no disclosures whatever, which might 
lead to the detection of any accom- 
lice in tlie design—but it is to be 
oped, that the circumstance under which 
the anonymous letter was writteu, will 
now be fully investigated, and that the 
parties who have in any manner partici¬ 
pated in its concoction, will be brought 
to entertain a just sense of their duty. 

It is also rumoured that the day after 
the death of Colonel Coombs, it was 
deemed advisable to search the house of 
of a sepoy who had been regularly senten¬ 
ced to be punished by a conrt-martial 
for using disrespectful language to his 
superior European Officer, when a sabie 
and an old musket u ere found in the 

premises_Alarmists might imagine some 

dark plot, from all these discoveries, 
since they 

-“ come not single spfes ; 

But in battalions !” 

If it were possible to credit the motives 
which, it is asserted, have incited these 
men, it would certainly be difficult to ac¬ 
count for the events; but as we do not 
and cannot believe that anything like a 
spirit of mutiny is among the troops, we 
coiiclnde that in one case the man was 
labouring under the influence of that pe¬ 
culiar species of a mania which is the 
consequence of infatuation,—and 'that in 
the other the sepoy had come in posses¬ 
sion ofUie weapons for the security of 
himself or his family— Gazette, Noo. 2f 

1 nstruction IN EsCAtAMKo.— Com¬ 
manding Officers, w e understand, have 
received instructions to add escalading 
to the. exercises of the troops under their 
charge.—The practice of this, there can 
be uo doubt, is highly essential to the 
efficiency of the Iniantry in active service 
—and the benefits which both roeu, and 
officers will derive from being accustom¬ 
ed to it, are of speh importance as to ren¬ 
der it pnlicularly desirable to them that 
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they should ha used to this by no means 
the least dangerous part of stonuinj;. 

due cousideration for their safety, 
hol^ vef, deraauds that more attention 
shoul'i be paid to the materials of which 
the ladders are constructed.—At present, 
weebelieve, these are made of bamboo— 
but we mriu^ to hear that Ne\ernl ac¬ 
cidents hare happiMied, particularly at 
linii((alore, by the ladders giving way 
under the pressure upon them. There 
mu.Ht be a coiistdei.ible quantity of spare 
timber in the Company’s stores; and if 
the lives of their servants are deemed of 
any value, this hint may nut be altogether 
useless. 

McTtNY. — We. learn that a very dis¬ 
tressing case of iiuftiuy had ocean ed at 
Trichiiiopoly, wbie.h w.is likely to lead 
to the death of the offender, a private in 
His Majesty's 54th Uegiment. It ap¬ 
pears that alter parade tins man, walked 
up to Liiuteuaut'Coloiiel lieid who was 
on horseback surrounded by his officers, 
and complained that his grog had been 
stopped; the Colonel asked who was 
the Caplniii of hissCoiiipHny, This officer 
happei e.l not to he present, and the Colonel 
then inturined the man. that he must go 
to his Captain, and tlmtifhe could satis¬ 
fy him, he would then lake the case, into 
consideration : the man saluted, walked 
back about b paces, turned nuirid, levelled 
and lired Ue fortunately missed the 
Colonel, thoa<'h he shot away the fore¬ 
hand of his horse. He was of course 
seized, and was, when our letter was des¬ 
patched, under trial lor the offence. Of 
the sentence of ronrse thcie can bo no 
doubt. We believe this IS llio fiist in¬ 
stance on record, of a liiiropean Soldier 
in India bring at his Cuinuiandant.— 
Benyal HurKaru. 

CEYLON. 

Genkral Ohders. —At a General 
Court M srtial held at Colombo on the 9tli 
September, and of winch Culoiicl Edward 
Darley, 61st Heglmcnt, was I'resident, 
and Captain Joseph Wynn, of the oMh 
Keginicnt, OiRciating Judge Advocate, 
private John Miintersou of No. 2, Com¬ 
pany 97th llegiment, was arraigned. 

1st.—For absenting himself from his 
quarters without leave fVum the 21st to 
the 26th August. lo63, and fur making 
away with 20 rounds of ball ammunition. 

. 2iid. —Fur highly mutinous conduct in 
having in a most daring and outrageous 
manner, on or about the morning of the 
SOth of August last, struck Lieut. Joseph 
Vincent ot the 97th Uegnnent a violent 
blow with his fist, at the same time ex¬ 
claiming “ Take you that at all events” 
or words to that he Lieut. Joseph 


Vincent, being at the time in the exeru- 
tioii of Ins duty as a member of a llegi- 
mental ('oiirt Martial, before which he, 
the Prisoner, Private John Masterson, 
No. 2, Company 97tli Uegimeiit, waa 
about to be tried on the 1st Charge. 

9rd.—For highly mutinous conduct in 
having at the same tunc and place stiuck 
Serjeant-Major Moore of the same re¬ 
giment, when ill the execution of Ins duly. 

The Court found the I’nsoiier Guilty 
of the whole of the Cliargos hi ought 
against him, and •lliereforu sentenced 
him to doiith by imisquetry. 

The Major General commanding ap¬ 
proved and coiiftriTtcil the seiiience, and 
appended the following rcniaiks It is 
not without a most painful stimgle that 
the Miijui General finds liimson'cnnipei- 
led, linger a paiainoiiiit sense of jnsltcc 
to the service, lodirerl that the avTnl sen¬ 
tence pronounced Iiy the Conn Ix' canird 
into effect on \V edne.sd.iy, tlie 2.'>tii 
September. 

As the Major General ran unfoitimate- 
ly hold out no h(»pc of mercy, so will he 
refiain from adding to the afHiclion of the 
unhappy culprit, by any coinnicnl eilher 
on the tenor of his past life, or ihc mag¬ 
nitude of his pre.sent gmlf, pcisiia led 
that thePiisnner’s own reflections will 
convince him of the justice of the fate 
that awaits him, and of the necessity of 
preparing to meet it with the peiiiicnce 
due to the dreadful ciisis before linn, as 
well as in the fortitude becoming ific 
profession lo which he belongs.”- C’o- 
lomho Journnl, Sej>f. 25. 

The following General Orders were 
issued by the Hoii'ble the .^lajor-Genc- 
ral, subseqneiilly to the sentence of the 
Court Martial having been carried inio 
effect on Private Maslorson of the 97th 
llegiineiil; — 

Haad Quarltra, Colombo, 25</i Sept, 
18.k). 

No. I—The fatal sentence adjudged 
to the late Private John 'dastersun, of 
the 97th llegiiffAit, having been carried 
into execution, the .Major Geflbti^is ne*^ 
longer restrained, by motives of com¬ 
miseration fur the feelings of the unli.ip- 
py sufferer, from addressing to the Army 
under his command his sentiiiieiits on the 
enormity of that guilt for which the of- 
’ fender has paid the forfeit of liLs life. 

The whole catalogue of millitary crimes 
does not present one stamped with -t 
character of deeper guilt than that which 
forms the painful subject of this Oi dcr ; 
nor could (he peiqieiration of such a 
deed have been characterized by more 
daring and deliberJlc intent, than that 
committed by Joint Masterson. 

A soldier, and at the satPe time a pri¬ 
soner brought forth for trial, dared w ith 
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outrn^t'oiK violence to strike his oflicer, 
attiK! very moment, when, os » member 
of a Court Martini, that officer was about 
to discharge the must solemn of duties 
by smiiig in judgment on this very ag- 

f rc.ssor; and that no aggravation might 
e wanting to hi« gmll, it would appear 
that, while in prison tor olTences prcvi 
ously committed, instead of betaking 
himself to repentance for those tran'-gres- 
sions for whicli he was aiMiit to answer, 
hedid there actually premeditate the com¬ 
mission of the crime which has thus 
brought him to his untimely end 

If we look back to John IVlastcrson's 
past military life, we are shocked by the 
retrospect it presents of an almost unex¬ 
ampled scries of crimes and otfeuees, 
terminating in that guilty act whicIi has 
at length called fur the vindication of the 
law to place him for ever beyond Uie 
power of again olFending. 

Altbuugb the JMajor-Uencral is con¬ 
cerned to admit that there are excep¬ 
tions. and serious exceptions, to tlie 
general good conduct of tliu 1 ruops un¬ 
der his command ; yet, in justice to that 
better military feeling which greatly pre¬ 
dominates in this Army, he will abstain 
from dwelling on ihe eiiornnty of a crime 
which all good soldiers must join him in 
regarding with mdigiialioii and abhor- 
reiire. 

They know their duty too well not to be 
impressed with the absolute necessity of 
the must rigid subordination, and becom¬ 
ing respect towards their military supe¬ 
riors. 

It IS on this one simple principle of 
subardinaiiun that all nnlitary organiza- 
tiou is based; it distinguishes disciplined 


troops from a licentious rabble, and has 
raised the British Army to the unrival¬ 
led pre-eminence in every military attri^ 
bute which it hold. above that ‘of 
other country. The principle of obedi¬ 
ence forms the very bond ot the soldier’s 
unon wilh the .service; it is identified 
with the sworn loyalty to tis Sovereign; 
and when he violates it, he violates at the 
same time his oath, hts military duty, and 
his alleginnre. 

The Major-General cannot close these 
observations without expressing his deep 
regret at having heard that there ar^* 
those who are said to have been base 
enough to prompt this unfortunate man 
to commit the crime which he has just 
expiated with his life. To such mon¬ 
strous and abominabks wickediie.ss it is 
indeed difficult to give credit; but whoever 
these fiend like instigators may be, who 
could thus recklessly have hurried their 
misguided comrade to his destruction, 
the Major-General would have them 
beware, lest their day of retribution 
should arrive. It is to them, it is to 
those also who form the exceptions to 
which the Major.Geni^ral has before al¬ 
luded, that this earnest warning is now 
addressed, as it is chiefly to them that the 
lute aw fill example has been held out, in 
tlie feivent hope that it will produce the 
desired effect, that the character of this 
Army will never more be sullied by ilio 
commission of so foul a crime, nor tlie 
Major-General ever again be exposed to 
endure the pain, the indescribable pain, 
of giving Ills sanction to so severe, yet so 
just, a seiucnce, as that which has this 
morning been carried into execution.-^ 
Itiid, ISepL 28. 
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# 

PROMOTIONS. 

19th Auousr.—17/A liegt. N. 1 .— 
('apt. J. Oliver to be Major, Lieut. T. 
Cooke to be Capt. Ensign G. M. 
Hill tobf Lieiit, in succession to J. VV. 

‘ ‘Jlonesfteceased. 

WHh Regt. N. /.—Ensign F. Lloyd 
to he Lieut, vice J. Stephen deceased. 

24M Regt. N. /.—Ensign J T. Rush 
lobe Lieut, vice J. G. Sharpe deceased. 

Infantry. —Lient. Col. E. IL .Simpson . 
to be Colonel, vice W. H. Wood deceas- 
ed. 

Major D. Presgave to be Lieut. Col. 
vice £. H. Simpson. 

62d Rcyt. N. 7.—Captain G. King- 
•ton to be Major, and Lieut. T. P. Elhs 
to l>e Capt. in siiccesijiun to D. Presgrave. 

Supernumerary Lieut, A. Mackintosh 
brought on tj^ti effective strength o‘ tlie 
Beg'unent. 


Me/iical I}cpartmeiit.—.-^r. John Col- 
posy Smith, Mr. Francis Thompson, and 
Mr. James Anderson, M. D., admitted to 
Ihe .service, 

19rH SkptbmBek. —The imdermention- 
ed Gentlemen are admitted to the Ser¬ 
vice as Cadets, and promoted to the rank 
of 2d Lieutenant and Ensign : 

Engineers .-yir, William Joues, .. 1833 
Artillery: IVIr. John William Kaye, Jrt33 
Infantry: Mr. Thomas Tudor Tuc¬ 
ker, . isaa. 

„ Aiburthnot Oallms, . 1833, 

27th Seftember —Major T. J. An- 
qiictil to be Lieiit,-Cul. vice W. W. Da¬ 
vis deceased. 

18<A Regt N. 7.-^Lient. F. W. Anson 
to be Capt. and Ensign W. "W. Davidsoa 
to be Lieut, in succession to J. Holyoake 
Q7th Regt. N. 7.—Lient. H. B. Smith 
to be Capt, and Easigu William Love- 
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day to bn Lieut, in succession to J, W. 
PuUuh deceased. 

^ 44/A Hegf. N.L—Vapiam O, Stubbs to 
^^\lHjor, Lieut and Itevet C'apt. T. Dcs 
"V^eox to be Capt., and Lnsij^i Henry 
Abbott to be Lieut, in soccesbioii to T. 

Aiiqiietil. 

M*dicaldepartment —Assistant Sur¬ 
geon Charles Alackiiiiion to be Surgeon, 
from the *20111 Sept- IS(3a, vice G. Wad« 
d* II, M . 1)., fleceased. 

»» OcTOBFu.—JUiyor Thomas Dundns 
to be ]<ieut. Col. vice C. Fiye, deceased. 

41th N. 1. —Cupt. R. W. Fogsontobe 
Major; Lieut, and l)re\et Capt. J. S. 
^’intield to he Capt., and Ensign D.uid 
Pott to be Lieut. ; in succession to T. 
Dnndas promoted. 

ti7/A N. I. - Eiiisign F. V. Fulcher to 
be Lit'iit. vice W. Cole deceased. 

The undermentioned nre uduntted to 
the Service, in coni'urniity with their ap¬ 
pointment by the Com t of Directors, as an 
Assistant Surgeon and a Veterinary Siir- 
geoii on this Establishment: 

AJedreal Department. — Mv. Charles 
IVlcCnrdy. 

Veterinary Dp’artiiient,—Mr. Pliilip 
Buddry Fox Green. 

Mr, Roderick Robertson adiniltfd to 
the Service, in coiiforinity with his up- 
pointmenr as a Cadet of I iifaiitry 

lUTH Oc'roREK.— Infant ry.— Major IJ. 

L. White to be Lieut.-Col. vice S. P. 
Bishop deceased. 

SttefiV. /.—Capt A. F. Richmond to 
be IVmor, Lieut F. Hewitt to be Capt. 
and Ensign C. F. Trower to be Lieut, in 
succession to C. D'O. Apliti deceased. 

3ti/A N. /.—Capt. Godhy to be 

Alsyor, Lieut and Brevet Captain Heniy 
l.>lo 7 d to he Capt,and Ensign Charles 
Upton 'I'ripp to be Lieut, in succession to 
FI. L White piomoted. 

The uiiderinentioned are admitted to 
the Service, in conformity with their ap- 
poihtment as a Cadets ol Infantry lu (his 
Estabiisliiuent, and promoted to the rank 
of Ensign : — Infant^; Mr. T. G. Leith 
and Mr. G. 1>. Mercer. 

lOrii OcTOBKu .—Artillery —Ist Lieut, 
and Brevet (.'apt. James Patun to be 
Capt. and I2d-Lieut. Charles I riiest 
Mills to be fht-Lieut. in succession to R. 

S. B Morland deceased. 

9th N. 1—Lieut and Brevet Capt.* 
James VVoodhurn to be Cant, of a Corn- 
pan' and Ensign P. D. Eld to be Lieut. 

Ill succession to J. D. Herbert dec. 

31 sr October. Artillery. —Lieut. Col 

C. Parker to be Col., Metjor S Shaw to 
be Lieut. Col. and Capt. H. B. Fniton to 
be Major, from Slat May 1^3, in succes¬ 
sion to M. W. Browne dec. 

1st LieiiL and Brev. Capt. R. G. Ro¬ 
berts to he Capt., and 2d Lieut. J. F. 


Bengal Govcrnmenl. 

Egr-rton to be 1st Lieut, vice R. B. Fill* 
ton pi omoted, \iilh rank from I5ili Oct. 
16-13, III succe-Hsiou to U B. Morland 
dec. _ 

I4tli N. I.—ndciit. .lohii Buncombe to 
be C.ipt. vice J VV. Hull letired. 

Siiperuuin. Lieut J. H. W. Mnynw 
brought on the eifeclive strength ot tiie 
regiment. 

tlOtb N. 1.—Ensign J. S. flarris to be 
Lieut, vice W. H. l^eiirose re.sigried. 

The iiiiihrineiitioned are admitted to 
the Service, in cnid'ormity with (heir up- 
puintuieiits as Cadets on tins Fstriblmii- 
inent, and promoted to the niiik of 2d 
Lieut, and Ensign - 

Jintjmeers. Sir. W. T. Bonce ; Artill¬ 
ery, Mr, II. E. L. Tliuiilier; Infantry, 
Mr. E. I). Atkinson. • 

7rii Novfm hkk.— Artillery.--Cipiam 

T. Chadwick to he Major, 1st Lient, VV. 
J. tSjiiious to lie Ca|>tain, and 2d Lieut- 
Geurge hall McGregor to be 1st Lieut, 
in siicce.ssioii to N. S. Webh deceased. 

b2d Bcgt. N. 1. — Siiperniiiiierary En¬ 
sign T. S. Ilnrshiirgh is brought on the 
eilectivi strength oi the Regiment, vice G. 
Durant transferred to the Pension Estii- 
blishincnt. 

l.'iTH Novkmber.—K ith Bcgt. N. I.— 
Lieut. C. S. Barberie to be C.iptain, and 
Ensign John Hoppo to he Lieut, in suc¬ 
cession to A. Macdonald deceased. 

SiiperniiiiKTary Ensign T. J. Gardiner 
is broiiglil on the eilective strength of the 
regiment. 

The undermentioned (Officers tire 
brought on the effective strength of this 
Fslahlishineiit, from (he dates expressed 
opposite to their iiaiiies : 

Artillciy. —‘id-Lieiit. C. Stewart, Ibih 
October ItSB, in Niicce.ssi(iii to t'aptain 

U. S. B. Morland deceased. 

Intantry.—Ensign T. G. Richanlsori, 

Sill Oclohei, IbilS, in surcl'ssiaii to Ma¬ 
jor C. D’Oyly Apliii deceased. 

Appointments. 

a* 

9d October. — Lieut. Genqga ^orra- 
daile, of the 49tli N 1 , to be a Major m 
Brigade, on (lie Establishment, vice Aru- 
biii deceased. 

A.s.sistant Surgeon William Spencer to 
the .Mediral duties of the C ivil Stutinn of 
Moradubad, vice Assistant Surgeon v. 
MoK. (3ark, who is permitted to proceed 
to Europe on furlough. 

Assisluiit Surgeon K. Tritton to the 
Medical duties of the Civil Station of 
Allyghur, vice Mnekinnon promoted to the 
rank of Surgeon. 

Col. Robert Stevenson, C. B. to the 
General Staffolthe Army, with (he rank of 
Bri^dier General, from tl]%-7th Novem- 
bec next, in succession to Brigadier Ge- 
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neral Carpenter, whose tour on the Staff 
will expire on timt date. 

The undermentioned Olheers to be 1st 
.As-sistants to the Great Trigonouietriual 
Survey. ' 

Lieut. R. Macdonald, of the 69th V. I. 
and Lient. A. H. E. fioilean, of the £u. 
gineers. 

IOth OcTDBKa.—Lieut. G. E West- 
oiacott, n7th N. [. to he Junior Assistant 
to the Agent to the t^ov Gen. North East 
Frontier, vice i.'aptaiii itosburgh proceed¬ 
ing to Europe on fiirlnngh. 

Captain W. Mintu,^8th N. T. (obeat 
tnclied to Scindiali’s Contingent as a teiu 
porary arrangement, in tlie room of laeiit- 
Ross appointed Assistant to the Resident 
at Gwalior. 

Lieut. T- F. Blois, of the llth N. I. to 
be an Aide-de Camp on llis Lordship's 
Personal Staff, vice Major Benson pro¬ 
ceeded to Europe. 

Captain '1*. AI. Taylor, of the .5lh Regt. 
L. C. to he Military Secretary to tiis 
Lordship, from the 4th ultimo, vice Major 
Benson, proceeded to Europe on furlough. 

lorn OcTOBhii—General the Right 
Honorable Lord William Cavendish Ben- 
tinek, G. C. B. and G. C. 11., having 
been appointed to be Commander in Chief 
of ail Ills .Uajesty’s Land Forces serving 
in the Teiritoriesofthe Honorable Com¬ 
pany. Old of all tlie Company’s Military 
Forces in tlie East Indies, at cnrdingly this 
day assumed the coniiiianl of the army. 

(,'aptaiii 11. lloine, of the 73d Reg. N. 
I. to officiate as Secretary to the Clothing 
Board, vice Captain Ripley, and during 
the absence of Caiptain Cnbitt. 

17th OcToBi’R.—Alojor G. W. A. 
Loyd, of the Tlst N. 1. to proceed to 


Riingpore, to he employed cm special duty 
on the North East Frontier. 

Idru October.— Captain J. A.Crom*. 
melin.of the Corps of Engineers^ to 
Exerntive Kugineer ofthe 1st or Dtlal* 
Dnin Division of Public VVorks,vice Cup- 
tain Patton deceased. 

Lieut. W. M. Smyth, of<4he Corps of 
Engineers, at present in charge of the'1st 
Division of Public Works, on being re¬ 
lieved from it, to the temporary charge of 
the 7th or Biirdwan Division of Piiblio 
Works, during such time as Captain Kell 
may continue to officiate as Sn|>erintending 
Engineer of the Cuttack Province. 

2dTH OcTonER. Surgeon F. S. Alat- 
thftws appointed to the 35th N. 1., to re¬ 
lieve Surgeon J. M. Todd. 

0 

81 ST October, —Assistant Surgeon W. 
Rait is appointed to the 1st Brigade 
Horse Artillery, and directed to join the 
8 d Troop at Dam- Uum, in the room of 
Assistant Surgeon J. S. Login, M. D. ap¬ 
pointed to the Nisam’s Service. 

7rH Novrurbr. —The nndermentioried 
Officers to officiate as Assistants in the 
Department of Revenue,Surveys: 

1st Lieut. John Fordyce, of Artillery. 

Lieut. James Nathaniel Rind, of the 
87th N. 1. attached to the Pioneer Corps. 

15th Novz\(Bf.b. —Assistant Surgeon 
F. 11. Brett attached to the Civil Station 
of Shajehanpore, to the Medical duties of 
the Civil Station of Moradabad, vice As¬ 
sistant Surgeon A. M. Clark, proceeded 
to Europe on furlough 

Major-General J, W. Sleigh, C. B., of 
His Majesty’s Service, appointed Milita- 
rySecretary to His Excellency the Com¬ 
mander in Chief. 
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REMOVAT.S AND FOSTINDS. 

6rji September. — Artillery — Cnpt. S. 
Coullliard, from the 4th,![^onip. 5tli to 4th 
Comp. 8fl, Bat. 

CiipTrn. Timings, new promotion, to 
the-Ith (’omp.blh Bat. 

Ist Lient. 11. Rutherford, from Ist 
Comp. 4tb to the 4(h ('omp. 5th Hat, 
ist Lieut. W. C. J. Lewiu, from the 4th 
Comp, to the 1st Comp. 4th Bat. 

1 st Lieut. G. F. C. Fitzgerald, new 
pioinotioii, to the 4th Comp. 4th But. 

1 St IJeiit. G. Larkins, new promotion, 
to the 2d Troops Ist Brigade. 

ist Lieut. W. O. Young, new promo¬ 
tion, to ihe 8d Comp. 2d Bat. 

2d Lieut. L. ^mitlp from the 4th Comp. 
2 d.to the 1st C'omp. 2d Bat. 

2d Lieut. R. II. Baldwin, from tly 5th 
Cuiup. 7th to the 4tb Comp. 1st Bat. 


2 d Lieut. O. H. McGregor, from th» 
4th Comp. 1st to the 4tli Comp. 7tii Bat. 

2 d Lient. M. Mackenzie, from the 3d 
Comp. 2d Bat. to the 2d Troops 1st Bri¬ 
gade 

2 d Lieut. J. Greene (on furlough) to 
the 3d Comp, (ith Bat. 

Jdrir Sept.— Ensign D. S. Beck is re¬ 
moved from the I7th, and re-ap^iointed to 
the 7.ul N. 1., at his own request. 

27 TH Sept. —Ensign W. H. Ham- 
mersley removed from the 60th. and re- 
appuioted to the 41st N. I., at his own 
request. 

Ensign H. Howorih, of the 39th, per¬ 
mitted to da duty with the 55th N. 1. 
at Bairackpore, from the 16th September 
until the ls( of February 1634, when he 
will proceed and join bis own corps at 
Dr Ini. 
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SSrn Sept. —Coptain J. Swetenlianii'of 
Ik; lOth. will join ao4 ifo mlh the 
I until the arrival of hiaown 
refriment at Barrackpore, in the enauiog 
relief. _ 

Snsifpi J. K. Spence, of the aoth.to 
join anfl di>«Tti% with the 48th N. T., from' 
the let Dec. until the arrival of that re* 
giinent at Seelapore, in the course of the 
relief. 

Siipornnmemry 3d Lieut. G Kirby, of 
Artillery, is directed to do duty with the 
1st Company 2d Battalion at Muaaee- 
rabad. 

27 tii SrpT —Major \V. H. Hewitt, of 
the 40th Regt. directed tojiun and do du¬ 
ty with the 49th N. 1. ; and Miyor H. 
O'Oonel. when relief el from the com¬ 
mand of that CcH^, will rejoin the 13th 
II. I., to which htfwelongs 

3d Oct. Lieut, Col. H. Cock is re¬ 
moved from the 2i‘Vf to the SOth N. 1 , 
and Lieut. Col, T, Murray, from the 30th 
to tlie Regiment, 'fhese removals 
are to have eflect frhTn the lat protimo. 

Assistant Sunieon A. Bryce, M. D., 
posted to the 7fh Bnttalion of Artillery, 

3» Oct — Sup. Biisign J C. KobOrt- 
son, attached to the 3d, direrjed to join 
and do duty with the 34tli N. 1. at lUid- 
napnre. ^ ^ 

Sup. Ensign A E. Dick, attached to 
the 64th, and now on leave of absence at 
Allah.ihad, is directed, to join and do do¬ 
ty with the 6th N. I. ai that station. 

4tk Oct. Ensign A. Martin is re¬ 
moved from the 47th, and posted to tire 
33d N I., at bis own request. 

Suu 2d Lieuls. 3, L. D. Sturt, N. C. 
Macfeod, and W Jones, of Engineers, 
are directed to proceed to Delhi, and do 
duty with the Sappers and Aliiiers. 

IOth Oct — Artillery —Major N. S. 
Webb, froin the 2d to the 3d Battalion, 
and Maior G. Everest, from the 3d to the 
2d Battalion. 

Enah;n H. J. Mainwatpng is removed 
from the 13th to the Ist N. I., as junior 
of his rank, at his ovpn rec^uest. 

Ensign C. L. Bd^^ards is removed from 
the 4'4th to the 24th N. 1. as junior of bis 
rank, at liis own request. 

Ensign W. W, Steer is removed froip 
the 5th to the 37tli N. f. at his o wo re- 
qiie.st. 

llTir Oct.—L ieut, and. Brevet Copt 
H. C. McKenly,of the 41et M. 1„ per¬ 
mitted, on the erpiration’ of his prestenf 
leave, to join and do duty with the SOth 
Regt, at Almorab. 

15th Oct —Colonel E. H. Simpson, 
(new promotion) to the '25tb N, 1. 

Lieut. Cnl. A. Hardy, (on furlough) 
fiuii) tiie Idih to the 8th N. 1. 

Lieut. Col E. Wyatt, from the 8th to 
tlie 4.tb N. 1. 


Lieut Col. D. Presgrave (new promo¬ 
tion) to the ISth N. f. 

Lieut,Col. k9 Brown, (On furlough) 
from the to the 2dth N. 1. 

Lient. Cof. T. J. Anqnetil (new pro¬ 
motion) to the 44th N. I. 

Lieut. Col. T. Alurrity, from the 23d to 
the ^ M. I. 

Lieut Col. J. Siihpson, from the 22d to 
the 23d N. I. 

Lient Col. C. W. Hamilton, from (he 
64th totheSZth N. R 

tient. Col. Sir J. Bryant, Kt., from the 
36th to the 64th N. I. 

Surgeon C. Maokinnon (new promo¬ 
tion) to the I6(h S'. T, 

Surgeon T. S. Child, (on (jarioagh) 
from the Hth to the &3d N I. 

Surgeon B. Beil, from the IOth to the 
60(h N. I. 

Surgeon A. Scott, from the 60th to the 
7th N.I. 

Surgeon D- Renton, from the 7th to 
the loth N. I. 

Aasintnot Sorgeon W, Spencer, from 
the 15th to the i4th N. •. 

Assistant Snrgf on W. Oullardi from 
the d4th to the 7th N. 1. 

Assistant Surgeon J. Hardie, (on fnr- 
loiigli) from the 7th to the 74^ N. I. 

Assistant Surgeon W. Sheriff, doing 
duty with the 3d Bri|(ade iiorse Artillery, 
is posted to^ that Brigade, and attached 
to the Ist Troop at Kutnuul. 

Lient. T Qniu, of the 4th, L C. is per¬ 
mitted t.> join a id do duty with Iho IOth at; 
Knmaill, from the lrt.Oeceittber until the 
1st of March next 

Lieu', il. Stour of the 49tli, is permit- 
tel to do duty with the 52d N. 1., at 
IXicca, from tlie 20th instant until the 
doth of October 1834. 

IGru Oct —Brigadier General Steven¬ 
son is posted to the ('awnpore division. 
Brigade Alijor Borniuaile is posted 
to Barrnckpore. 

Lieut. Col. T. ^hpbrick removed from 
the 6th to the 31 of the .Mh f,. Cw . , 
l.ieot Col. H. T. Roberts, C. d., r«> ' 
moved from the 2d L. G. 

Ensign K. N. Raikes is removed frdnx 
the 36di to the 6fth' N. 1., at bis own re¬ 
quest, as junior of hl« rank 
• BnsiunJ. .S. j^i^wke is removed fnmi 
the 32(1 to the 7th negt. N, 1., as junior 
of his rank, at bis own request 
The nndemientioned Ensigns are post¬ 
ed to (be Corps specided opposite to 
their reniective 'Bamea, and directed to 
join U. RsmsM Soth N. 1. in Arra- 
cao; W. M. RokrteJISth N 1. at Bsi- 
fool F. B. Bosahquet 16th N. I. at 
Mlwvte; H. P. Btidd 17th at Nns- 
seerabad; W. D GoodyerS^N, l.iit 
Cuttack ; J. D. FermisaoD 36th M. I. at 
Mhow ; Q. Vemer, (on furlough) 9tb N 
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1. nt Agra ; W M ore S5th N. 1. in Ar- 
racan; H. D. Van Homrigh 48fli N I. at 
Barrackpore ; J. C. PhrMips 60th N. 1 , 
at Cawnpore; A. Sandera 44Ui N. 1. at 
Bareilly; II. J. IMirhall 2f!d N. 1. at 
lAicknnw ; J. H. Kergiiaaon I9th N., 1., 
at Barrackpore ; F. H. Hawtrey 37th' N. 
I, at ' eemueh ; P. Sheriff fiOth N. !•, at 
Mhow ; P. E. Voyle OOth N. I.. nt Del- 
hi; S. Arden iVtIi N. I., at Hansi ; G. 
Elliot (on fiirlongh) 18th N. I, at Bni- 
tooi ; J. Gardiner Ifith N. 1„ at 
IBhow; R. H. Sale 10th N. 1.. atCawn* 
pore ; G. A. Fisher 17th N. I., at Niis- 
neerahnd ; 1>, A.Oantpliell 5vd N. I., at 
IVireniti ; C. C, Skelton 47th N. 1., at 
Cuttack. 

6tii Nov. —Lieut. Col. P. I.efevre, 
from the 'M to the 10th N. I. 

Kient.OoI T. Uongh, from the 15tb to 
the IGth N. I. 

Lieut. Col. R, B, Jenkins, from the 
68 ih to the IGth N. I, 

Lieut. Col. A. Lockett, from the 16th 
to the dSth iN. 1. 


AsantftMBNTs or bavb. 

C7th SprtgMFR— Tvfnntry ,—Ensign 
Shirreff, 2lat Aug. 1833, vice J. Gihb 
deceased. 

Ensign F. E. Voyle, 22d Augtist 
1833, in succession to Lieut M. T. 
White transferred to the Invalid Esta¬ 
blishment. 

Ensign S. Arden, 22d Aug. li-dS, in 
■uccession to Ensign W. H. Massie 
resigned. 

Ensign G. Elliot, S2d August 1833, in 
succession to Lieut. Colonel R L. Dick¬ 
son retired. 

Ensign T. J. Gardiner, 24th August 
1833, in succession to Lieut. A. M. 
Methven^cceasied. 

3n OF OcTORsa.—ArtiY/eru.—3d Lieut. 
William Kirby Warner, 3a Repi 1833, 
vice 2d Lieut. T. Gray deceased. 

Ensign * ''harles Cornwallis 
Skabon-, dd Sept 1833, in succession to 
Lient. J. Stephen deceased. 

I7tii or OcTOBKK.— Infantry.^ —En¬ 
sign G. 8. H. Browne, 12th Sept, in sue- 
cession to Captain J. Hulyoake deceas- 

Ensign T. W. Oldflald, 16th Sept in 
sucreasioo to Lient^jpant Colonel W. 
MV. Davis deceased. 

Ensign H. F. S. Abbott, 16th Sept, in 
anccession to Maior J. W. Jones deceas- 
ed. 

Ensiijp G. N. Greofb, 16th Sept, in 
succession to LieMteiiimC J. G. Sbm^ 
deceased. 

19th Qctomtn.—infantry —lifnsigh 
Robert Hay, l8th September, ISiS, in 
succession to Captain J* W« Patton de- 


Eofrif^ Andrew Edward Dirk, 19th 
September, jy^^in anccession to LicaU-, 
Colonel C. ri 7 e deceased. >■ 

Medieaf Jiffiartment,—Aasismnt 
Surge.ons'ti>-J»moB Gregory Vos, M. D., 
iHtli Sept. ]8l2; John llngh VVhame 
Waugh, 2d Dec. 18:t3; B^vid Willi^n 
Nash, 8th Dec. 1833; Janies Henry 
Dallas, M. I>. l-ith Jan lK)3;aud John 
Wilkie, M. D.26tii Feb. 18:13. 

Infantry .— Eusign U. 11. Sale, 27tli 
Aiig. I8't0.in succession to Lieut. C. J. 
C. Collins, deceased. 

Ensign G. A. Fisher, 30th August, 
18:13, in succession to Lieut. J. V. Law 
liiinsferreil to the Pension Establishment. 

Ensign D A. Campbell, 1st Rent. 
18.13, in succession b> Lieut. A Arabin 
deceased. 

3lsr OcTOBKB —F.nsign P. 
O. Cornish, 22d Sept in succession to 
Lieutenant William Cole .deceased 

Ensign P. O. Warren, %th Sept. 183), 
in succession to Captain J D. Horb^rt 
deceased 

Ensign B Inglis, 26th .Sept, in succes¬ 
sion to Lieut, Col. S P Bishop deceas¬ 
ed 


ALTERATIONS OF RANK. 

OcTOSKK 3l8T— Artilleru —Capt. H. 
Timings and 1st Lt G. Larkins, with 
rank from Slst May, 1833, vice B. 11, 
Fulton promoted.. 

Ditto.—Capt. J.^aton, with rank from 
20th July, 1833, vice J. Mdrshall deceas¬ 
ed. 

J>»7/o.--l8t Lt. W. O. Young, with 
rank from 25th July, 1833, vice W. T. 
Garret ditto. 

Di to.— Ist Lt. C. E. Mills, with rank 
from 29th July 1833, vice J. Baton pro¬ 
moted. 

30fA Native Infantry.—\ lent W. H. 
Ross, with rank from :Mtb January, 1833. 
vice W.iH. Penrose resigned. 


FUrlodohs. 

27tk Skptbmbbr.— Liont. S. Mallock, 
of the Corps of Engineers, ^nuitted to 
proceed to Europe, on medical certifi¬ 
cate. 

Assistant Surgeon Alex. McKenzie 
Clarke, attached to the Civil Station of 
Moradabad, to Europe, on account of his 
private affaiia. 

IsT Octobbh^— Ensign A. Q.- Hopper, 
of the 24th N. I. to proceed to the Mau¬ 
ritius, on medical certificate, for eigh¬ 
teen months. 

3d Ocxober.— Captain James Rox- 
borgb, of the 89th N. 1, (Jnnibr Assis¬ 
tant to the Agent to the Governor Gene¬ 
ral, North :^8t Frontier) to Europe on 
medical certificate. 

loth October.— CaptamJ. P. Ripley 
of the Left Wieg European Regiment, 
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and Officiating^ Secretary to the ClotMeb 
^lUoard, to Europe on fario^pj^, on inedT> 
n|^ertificate. 

I/TH October.— Lient William John 
Cude, of the 13th N. J. to Europe, on 
Ej^edical certificate. 

J9th Oc'jvbbr. —2d- 1 ieut. Ercderick 
Wall, of the Artillery, ii permitted to 
proceed to Van Diemen’a liwnd via the 
Mauritius, on medical certificate, for 
two years. 

31 ST October.—M idor Hugh Cald¬ 
well, of the 49lh N. I. Superintendent of 
the Alysore Princes, and A.-de-C. to the 
Ooveroor General, permitted to proceed 
to Europe, on account of his private af¬ 
fairs. The furloiiah of Major Caldwell 
couimences from the date of his quitting 
the limits of tba Madras Presidency, 
whither be has proceeded on public duty. 

Captain William Ellis of tlie 45th N, 
1. permitted (o proceed to Europe on 
turlough, on aocouut of bis private af« 
fairs. 

11 th NoyEMBBR_^The undermention¬ 

ed an permitted to proceed to Europe on 
medicai ccrtilicatf:—J.ieut.-and Uievet 
Captain Alexander Mercer, of the Wth 
M. I.; Lieut. William Tritton, of the 41 st 
M. I.; and Eusigu Collin McFarquhar 
Colins, of the 25th N. L 

The undermentioned permitted to pro 
ceed to Europe on furtouah ; 

Captain A, JacksOi|y of the 30th N. I. 
on account of his pnvate aflairs, and 
ideiit. N. S. Mtsbilt, of the 22d N. 1. 
on medical certificate. 

xiiscellaneucs. 

The iinexpircd portion of the extension 
of six months’ leave of absence granted 
to Surgeon Simon Nicolson, Presidency 
Surg>*oti, cancelled. 

Lieutenant Keith Young, of the 50th 
Itegt. >i. 1. returned to his duty. 

The undermentioned Officers have 
retorned to their duty. f 

Lieutenant Colonel Thos Shubrick, o 
the 5th Reg. C. 

Lieut. Alexander Kerr Agnew, of the 
6 th Reg. N. I, 

Assistant Surgeon Alex. Bryce, M. 
D , of the Medical De|)artineiit. 

The Commander in ('hief havirig 
brought to the notice of Goveruuient the 
IVoceedings of a Court of Enquiry, held 
at Meerut, to investigate the circinn- 
stances attending an assault comuiilted 
by Ensign C. R. Vickers, of the 62nd 
keg. N. I. on Beekah, a Syce in hia 
employ ; and it appearing that Ensign 
Vickers did, without cause, heat tne 
said Syce, in a wanton and cruel man. 
ner. on the 2jtlt of that mouth, the Go¬ 
vernor General in Connril, with refer¬ 
ence to repeated General Orders on the 
■abject of cruelty to Natives, proposes 


to submit the case for the Orders of fh« 
Honorable the C'oiiit of Direr tots, and 
desires that Eisign Vickers, on (he re¬ 
ceipt of this Order at Meerut, be reniciy- 
ed from all military doty, with permit- 
sion to reside at any Station of the A rmy 
under this Presidency, receiving the pay, 
half batta and gratuity of bia Regimen¬ 
tal rank, mnding the decision of the 
Honorable Court, 

The Major-General Commanding Bie 
Meerut Division will report to the Ad¬ 
jutant General of the Army the Station 
at which Ensign Vickers may wish to 
reside. 

Sir/ 0c/a6er.—The undermentioned Ofii 
fleers have returned to their duty 

Lieut. Col P. LeFevre, df the 2d 
Regt N. I.; Lieut Col. R. B. Jenkins, 
offlie 58th Regt. N. !•; Captain Wil¬ 
liam Forbes, of the Gist Regt. N. f. ; 
Ciiptain J. C. Wotherspoon, of the 70th 
Regt. N. 1. ; 1st Lieut. Henry Clerke, 
of the Regiment of Aitillery^ nud Sur¬ 
geon Janies Atkinson of the Medical D«- 
partUient. 

The following arrangements have been 
made in the Politiral Department, under 
date the I7th instant: 

Mqior G. W. A. Lloyd of the 71 st 
Regt. N. I. to proceed to Rimgpore, to 
be emj^oyed on special duty on the North 
East Frontier, us sMn os he may he m- 
lieved from the duties of the Committca 
on which he is now engaged at Hanper. 

Assistant Surgeons S. Login, M. D,, 
and D. W. Nash, to be placeif at the dis¬ 
posal of the Resident at Hydrabad, for 
employment in the Military Service of 
His llighncss the Nizam. 

Mr. K. Mating to be attached to the 
Arracan Local Corps, on a iiiouthly al¬ 
lowance of Sonat Rupees f20U) two hun¬ 
dred, and with the rank oi Local Jdeut, 

Ensign W. A.J. Maybew. oftheSih 
Regt N. I. has re turned to his duty. 

7Tir Nov.— Capt Sir Robert Colqiihoun, 
Bart, of the 44(li*N, I. Town and Fort 
Major of I'oi t William, having fbtu'ned to 
the Presidency, resumes his official duties. 

APrOIMTUBVTS. 

20 th Sept—22d N. 1. Ensign J. D. 
Mvphersun to be Interpreter and Quarter 
Master, vice Lieut. Nesbitt, who has been 
*peruiilted to resign tlie appointment. 

Slo Sfvt —Engineers.— Lieut C. S, 
Gnihrie to be Aqjutant, vice Laughton 
attached to the Persian Army. 

56th N. I. I.ieiit. C. Fowle to be Ad¬ 
jutant, vice Methven deceased. 

TOtli K. I.— Ensign J, T. Fc.gasson 
jfcolm Interpreter anckQuairter Master, vice 
Mercer, resigned 

L^ul. and Adjutant T, Bi Ta:t cf tlie 
4th Renment of Local Horse, to act as 
2d in Command, daring the absence of. 
LieateQantWalker,oc anttl farther orders 
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Kosign R. Hill, of the 4th I., t» 
act aa Atljutant to the 4th Regiment of 
Local [lotse, xicc Tait. 

Conmt K. I Bobin^hii, of the 7th 
Regt. L. C. to be in eonmiand of the 
3<l liocal Horse, vice Meudc, who 
resigns. 

IstOotodrr —20th Regl N. I.—Lieu¬ 
tenant J C. Scott to be 1 iiteri>reter find 
Quarter blaster, vice Ludlow promoted. 

2i> OrvuBKR.*-'AesisUiit Surgeon A. 
K. Lindsay is appointed to officiate as 
Garrison Surgeon atVlninar, during the 
absence on lea ve of Surgeon .Clurke, or 
until further orders 

Captpin J. A. '■'rominelin, of Engi¬ 
neers, recently placed at the disposal of 
the Comn^inder in Chief, directed to join 
and do duty with the Suppers and Mineis 
at f)«lhie 

Siiigeon W, Pauton, of the SIst N. I , 
is appointed to officiate as Superintending 
^rgeon to the Neemucli Circle, during the 
absence ofSuperintending Surgeon Venour. 

Ensign D Ramsay, of the A7th N. 1, 
appointed Aid-de-Camp to Major-Gene¬ 
ral the Honorable J. liamsay, vice Caine 
who resigns the appointment. 

Dtu Oct. — Assistant Surgeon J. Esdall, 
M. D., appointed to the Medical charge 
of the Left Wing of the 6tb Regt N. I., 
at J uanpore as a temporary arrangement. 

llTH 0('T. - IStliN. I.—P^nsign J. H. 
Ferris to be Adjutant, vice Ludlow, who 
has been permitted to resign the situation. 

15th (ict, — Surgeon P. S. Mathews is 
appointed to the 84th N. I. 

16ch Oct.—L ieutenant R. M. Hunter, 
of the 7l)d N. I., is aupointed to the 
Pioneers, vice Borradaile appointed a 
Brigade Miyor on the Establishment- 

IDeii Oct.— 2id N 1. —Ensign II. M. 
Nation to he .Ailjutaiit, vice Lieut Ches¬ 
ter, who has been permitted to resign that 
aituulion. 

21 st Oct— t'aptain L. H. Smith, of 
the 6th Idglit Cavalry, is appointed to of¬ 
ficiate as Aide-de-Camp^ nrigadier Ge¬ 
neral R. C. n. This appoint- 

nieut to have elTect from the 7th proximo. 

Aasistant Surgeon 11. Maclean, of the 
Mhairwaira Local Hat is appointed to 
the Medical charge of the Niisseree Bat 
from the Irft proximo, as a temporary ar¬ 
rangement. 

Novembrr 7tW. —Lieut M. Ilyslop, 
of the 59lh N. I., at present acting as 
interpreter and Quarter Master to the 
1 th N. 1„ is appointed to officiate in the 
same situation witii his own Corps. 

I4tii Nov.—lull N. I—Lieut C. 
^Vylldllam, 85th N. to act as Interpreter 
and Quarter Master, vice Ilyslop ordered 
to his own r^meiit 

11 th N- I —Ensign W. Lydiard to be 
Adjutant, from the 7th instant, vice Biois 
appointed to a Staff situation. 


Comnuender in Chief. 

7<Hh N. I. - P.nsign ?F. .leffreys to be 
Interpreter and Quarter Master, vic^ 
Fergusson deee.usfd. ,,' 

Lieut^.J. V. Forbes to act as Adj”tant 
to the Right Wing of the N. 

I. in (he room of Lieut G'Mdun dii.-cicd 
to join the head-quarters uj^that coiqis at 
Moor.idabad. 

Jjieut. A H. ^he* held to act as .Ad¬ 
jutant to the Lefi Wing of the )4ih V [, 
during im heparaiiuii ftoin the hefid- 
quarters of the reg(. 

F.n*«ign W. C- Erskine to^act as Adju¬ 
tant the 7;ild Kegi. N. 1., during iho 
absence on leave of Lieut and Adjutant 
Thomas 

J 11. W Waugh to do duty with His 
Mi^esty's 13th ' . 1 , confirmed. 

Lieut J '1'. Gordon to act as Adjut.int 
to the <iith N. I., during the absence on 
leave of Lieut, and Adjt. Evans, 

Ensign George Ramsay, of i he 2fith 
Regiment, to continue doing dutv with 
the 4;}d N. I. at Secrora, until further 
orders. 

Ensign J H. Fergnsson, of the 19th 
N. 1to continue doing duty with the ikJd 
N. I , at Cuttack, until further oiders. 

I8th Nov.-44th N. I.-Ensign ll. 
Grange to be Interpreter and Quarter 
Master. 

Lieut, C. R. Browne, of thedOth Regt. 
to act as Interpreter and Quarter Master 
to the 59th N. I., until Lieut. M. Ilyslop 
shall Join the corps. 

At a General Court Martial, assembled 
at Meeriitt on Tuesday the I9tli of July, 
li^, of which Colonel 11 Oglander of 
of His Maje8ty'.s 2Gtli or CanienHiinns, 
was President, CiiplaiiiG. 11. Cox, of 
the 6''d Regt. N 1. was arraigned on (he 
following charges: 

"1st. In having, at l.aodour,addressed 
an iutempirate and olfensive iio(e, dated 
the 22d April, 1883, in reply to a note from 
Lieutenant and Bievet Captain .lobn Trit*' 
ton, of His Majesty’s lilh Regiment of 
Light Dragoons. 

‘ 2d. In having nut officially replied to 
a public letter addrwsiKl by Captain 
Tritton to him, the said Captain Cox, dat¬ 
ed Landour, 26d April, 1833, requesting 
information on a point of an official na¬ 
ture, but persisted in treating as a private 
quarrel between himself and the said Cap 
tain Tritton, what Captain Tritloii had 
informed liiiii, he, Captain Tritton, hud 
made a matter of public discussion, and 
would consider in no utlier light. 

‘‘ 3d. Ill having, on the 2.!u April 18.33, 
sent a challenge to Captain Tritton, to 
fight a duel. 

Finding.-^*' The Court having duly 
weighed the evidence for the prose¬ 
cution, togetlier with what the prisoner has 
uiged in Us defence U of opinion, that he. 
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Captain George Ilainilton Cox, of the 
(iifi Uegt N. I. i«. 

On the I ><1 in*ttanre of the charge, 
'imty of haiing addressrit an ii)te;]i|-i I'.it** 
in-l OiVensne note tu Captain Juhn Tiit- 
ton ^Idjesfy’s lltJi Light Draguoiis, 
bhi arcpiit iiim of iiiioAtcer like ron<liirt. 

*' On the 3l iiistuare, not g'oity. 

*' On the tid instaiire, not piuved con- 
&«■(]<]* ntly it nrqii.ts him. 

‘‘ SVatewre.—“ The Court having found 
the prisoner godly of an iiiikIi of the 
dial ge as is iiieiitiuiu d ahote, sentences 
iiirii to be admonished in such \v.it as IJis 
Excellency the Coniinander-iii Chief may 
deem proper.” 

l^iiiUa, f^ept, 3, ]S^3. 
".^*>,--1 caAnot convey to you my «cn- 
tiineoU on the Court iMaitial ofwhiih 
you are I'residenf, on the timl ol Cnptiih 
Cox, of t!ie (i’2<l N. I, better than by 
seudiiig you a copy oftlie opinion of the 
Jiid.'e. Advocate General, contained in his 
repo't to me on the proceedings, ami have 
to desire, that you a ill re-ass'^mble the 
roiirt, and call upon the meinbers to de¬ 
cide r.ousicentioi»)y accurdiiig to the evi¬ 
dence before, them, iiiiininm'id what the 
kliitiny Act may impose upon lliem, if 
their verdirt b«* ronsistent with the ilirert 
evidence of Captain Tritton. supported 
by the dealesl and most satisfactory do- 
ciinieuts. 

I have, &c. 

(Siyned) E. HARNE.S, 
Comma ndei-in- Chief. 

Tj Col.. OaLANnra, H. Heat. 

Extraet from the r( marks by the Judge 
Afivucate General on the trial of Cap 
tdiii Cux.ot tue bid Native Infantry, 
(eii'‘lohi’d ill the above letftr.) 

” Of t'.e 3d inafanee, of sending a elial- 
lenge, the eourt aequit bim, it laot being 
prtiv. d. 

ft I.S ill evidence tiiat Captain Cos. in a 
Jeitir to the Deputy Assistant Adjutiint 
General, writes thus: “ tlie tnnnting, 
bitter and insulting letter to Cautvin 
Tntton, led me naturally to codcliidi*, 
his object was personal hostility, nnd vvilli 
this idea sirongiy impressed upon my 
iiiiiid, 1 deiiiiuiilcd from Captain Tritton 
that Siitisfaclioii which Ins irratating lan¬ 
guage li-id gonded me to expect.” Heron 
is a cle.vr adijiissioii of the chalivnge. 

Kioin the evident e of Oaptnin Tritton, 
it a, pi ins Ihtit he received a message 
fror' Captain t^ox, wishing to make the 
sviliject of ii a private cpiurrel, and that 
he so persisted, through the mediu m of a 
ii lend, that Captain Cox sent him ( Bp- 
tain Tril ton, a paj.er coiitalnii),^ the fui- 
lowing words. “ Captain ') riUnn having 
insulted me, and h iving refused to treat 
with my tiiend on the usual terms, 1 post 
him as a coward.” 


I 'Caplain Tritton is asked “ did he send 
you a chalh-nge to fight a duel ?” nswer 
” Yes, in writing fliroiigh the ruediiiiii of 
a friend, in these words ;' if yum refuse tn 
treat with me in the usual w.iy as C.ip- 
tain Cox’s fricml, he will post yon as a 
rovvind ;I (('apt.dn 'IVittoiO could put 
no oUier construction upon these words, 
than that if 1 icluacd to give Cai>tain 
Cox a iiioetiiig, he would carry his threat 
into csectition. 

And it is in proof that Captain Cox did 
so. _* 

I humbly submit to your excellhni y, 
whether proof nJ‘a i hallenge ran be iiioro 
decisive anil mure idiundviitly exliibiteii, 
yet the court acquit, all'ecliiig to accept 
the nurd “ treat” used by Captain Cox's 
friend in the message, and Caidnin (’ox 
himself in the posting, as an iiivilatiuu to 
oxulsiu : nothing can be mure unlenuhie. 
When a man has written injiiriunsly nf. 
fecting another, it is nut the writer's in¬ 
terpretation of In’s expression that is ad¬ 
mitted, but the ncceplrince of their mean 
log by those to vvhoin they are addiesseil, 
and for vvhuiii they me menut, and the 
obvious and common understanding of 
them. 

I'be very words of the {Misting is jiruof 
of the cba'Iciige, for when, in the history 
of duelling, is the opprobrious word “ cow¬ 
ard” used, but on a refusal to meet. Tha 
penalty on conviction is iiniicrative, v a- 
shiering, and the court, 1 conceive, were 
on the evidence before them, liound to 
proiiuiiiicu it. Its enforrenieat was fvr 
the cousideration ot the Coiiiumiider-ia- 
Cliief. 

krnised Finding.—“ The court hav¬ 
ing duly cuiKidend the aliuie documents, 
still adhere to their rmiini finding.” 

Disapproved, 

{Signed) F. IIARVES, 

i 'uittmufuler-iH-Chief. 

IteMAItrs BY Ills ExCF,I.LKSL'r TUB 
CuM>^^'iikk-in-Chikp. 

The Commander-in-('hieik has never^ 
known an instance uf more flagrant 
breach uf duty on the part of a Court Mar¬ 
tial, itian in the original finding of that 
which sat for the trial of Captain Cox, 
of the G2d llegiruenr N. 1., uii the 3d 
instance uf cliaige, and in iheir pertirta- 
cious milieience to the same on the re¬ 
vision of I heir proreeriirgs. 

( a|)linii Cox is to Im released from ar¬ 
rest and rclurn to hixduty. 

The Gi.i)uial Court Hlartial of wh 
Colonel Oglander is piesident, is ich 
solved. f dis- 

Vo. 750. —At a Genera^Court Marti¬ 
al, assembled at Meerut on Tuesday, 
the 16th July InSt), Lieutenant and Bre¬ 
vet Captain John Tritton, of Ills Majea- 



Il‘> (7eneral Or del's by tl 

ty's of Lt Di.tgoon wiiM ar- 

lait'iii-d on thf folluwinsr clmifrcs : — 

‘‘ 1st. In having adnussvd »i highly 
ofTriisivL-leltor, ill a piuiU; loiin. dated 
J.Hodour,!j2d Apr 1 183U, to aptaiii (•. 
H. Cox, ofthc 62d N. 1., roninianding 
the CoiivaieKcviit depot at liiiudoiir, re- 
t|uiring evplnnation rcgiirding « point of 
duly, and III inanner al<<>getlif'r iinnar- 
ranted, as Captain Cox nns not under his 
(Captain Tritton's ordeis. 

“2d. In having luldressvd .an insult¬ 
ing and irritating lett«N* in a piihlic shape 
dated Landoiir, 23d A])ri! ].-;33, to the 
stud Captain Cox, ns in teinpoiary com* 
inand of the t unsaleseeiit depot, which 
highly oRViisive letter contained a copy 
of the private letter of the day before 
specified iTi the 1st charge. 

“ 3d. With disrespectful conduct to 
Major (General Sir Suniford Whitting- 
ham, K. C. B. and K. C. H., Command' 
ing the Meerut Division, in having, in¬ 
stead of making a coinplapit of the mat¬ 
ter in which he fell himself aggrieved and 
submitting the case for the decision of, 
and soliciting redress from the Major 
i-eiieral. who was on the spot, addressed 
the offensive letters sperified in the fii.st 
and second charges, directly to Captain 
Cox ; and further having addressed a let¬ 
ter to the said Captain Cox, dated l..an- 
dour 23d April 18.‘)3, in which he order¬ 
ed the said Captain t ox to consider 
himself under arrest. 

FMit/iwi/.—“The court having duly 
weighed the. evidence on the part of the 
prosecution, together with what the pri* 
soiiur has urged in his defence is of 
opinion that he (Captain Johii}TriUou is 

Not Guilty of the 1st C barge, and 
does therefore acquit him. 

“ Guilty of the 2d Charge. 

“ Not Guilty of the 3d Charge, of 
which it most fVilly ami entirely acquits 
him. 

Sentence—“ The Court having found 
the Pri.soiier Guilty of the 2d Charge, 
Sentences him to be adiMtnshed in such 
manner as Mis Excellency the Coniman- 
*der-in-Chief may deem proper.” 

Approved and (.oiifirmed, 
(Signed) E. 13 ARNES, Commander 
in Chief. 

HevaRKs bv His ExcBci.Micy tub 
CoMHAMOEH IN ClIIEF. 

AlthoKgh theConimander-in Chief has 
had some dilKciilty in reconciling tha 
consistency of the Court, in acquitting 
Captain Tritton on the first t barge, and 
finding him Guilty on the second, he will 
not deny him the full Ipmefit of the deci¬ 
sion of the Court. 

The Coroinander-in-Chief is also fuiiy 
satisfied, that Captain Tritton intended 
no disrespect to AJgjor General Sir Sam- 


' Commander in ClUef 

ford W^hittingham, when he abruptly 
|ilaccd Captain Cox in arrest; still it 
to be lamented, that he had not adop* 4 
the more regular course of making ir-re- 
jiort to the Major Gcncr,7l of the cir¬ 
cumstances which had occurred, paiti- 
cularly as he was on the pot: and an 
immediate reference might have been 
made to him ; and the Commander.in- 
( hief'has further to remark, that if this 
measure had in the first instance been 
resorted to, and an appeal made to 8ir 
Ram ford Whiltingham against the un¬ 
justifiable selection of < aptain Tritton, 
of His Majesty’s 11th Light Dragoons, fur 
the duties of a .Member of a Committee on 
liivalidsofthe Sirmoor Battalion,fhe whole 
of the subsequent ti aiis^ctions, leading to 
Uicse trials, would have been averted. 

The Oommandcron Chief has only to 
lament that Odicersof such high respecta¬ 
bility and character as Captains ’1 ritton 
and Cox, should-have been led away by 
personal feelings from tlie straight forward 
path of Military duty. 

Captain Tritton released from arrest, 
uiid to return to his duty; 

19th October.— Paragraphs of Let¬ 
ters, from the Court of Directors in the 
Military Department. 

Letter dated 3()tli April, 16133—“ Para. 
Is/. We have granted Lientenant J. 
Campbell, of your Establishmenf, a fur- 
tlier extension of his Furlough for the 
period of six months. 

2nd. We have permitted Ensign R. W. 
K .Tenner of your Establishment, to de > 
fer his departure for India until the month 
of May.” 

Letter dated lat May, 1833—“ Para 
3 The uudarmentioned Officers, belong, 
ing to your Establishment, have been res¬ 
pectively permitted to remain in this 
Co untry for the further period of twelve 
months 

Lieutenant Colonel C. Fitzgerald. 

Lientenant Alexander Learmonth, 

3. We have permitted Captain John 
Watson Hall, late of your Establishment 
tn retire from the < umpany's Service, 
llis retirement takes etfect from the ISth 
Amil 1831.” 

Letter dated 15th May. “ Para. 2. 
The iindermentioiied Utlicers, belonging 
tb your Establishment have been permit¬ 
ted to remain in Eiirojie fo^thc further 
periods stated against their lespcctive 
names: 

Ensign Charles D Pailey, six months. 

Assistant Surgeon D. Wardlaw until 
Jauiiaiy next. 

Letter dated E2d May - “ Para 2wd. 
We have gi anted Lieutenant ColonrlJ, 
Caulfield, ot your Establishment, an 
extension of ids Furlough for the spac* 
ofsix montbs. 
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General Orders Ay the Comtnander in C/iief. 


2. We liiive i>er!ii!tie«1 LiH.iifiiiut 
Poiter Wrtlktr,ol’ yoiir 
to reiii III! to tine Country mil I tlie 
end oi' Noveiulicr next. 

4, Wo liitvc peiiiiittril Easi:'n VV fl. 
Peproso, l.iio of your l<'itibli»!riii iit, to 
rCNiKU tlie Hi'iMoe. Mis i'eeii;iiittioii takes 
efteot fro.u tlie 28tii Jaiiaury USlii ’ 

lietler dali'i] 3th Jiiui’—’‘The under- 
meiit: inc.l OlK.-ois, liolouf^iig to >Oui 
Kstablishmout are por.-iii tied to ro.iiaia 
ill till > koantry for rlio fnrtlicr periods 
stated aiTiiinst tiioii rospootivo ; 

l.i; ii(i ,1 ml Edo aid C. Arclihuld, nntii 
the iiiontii of 'iov«’iii!)or iient. 

S<ir;rfiMi J. Watso.i, livelvc in.i!it!i-> 
Letter dated Idlli Juiu—The '-iler- 
nien(ion”d Office^, beloiiirimi lu youi 
Estaolisliiiuiit iiive beou ptn.lifted to 
rema'ii sm iiiuutiis Uii)ii<'r in tin;;' mJ , 
l^ioiiioiiciiil uitiiiiiol Tlioiii IS liarron. 
Captain i'iioUias Warlow. 

Extract of a Letter, from the Court of 
Directors, under dale the d th Apiil 
ISild, and the Ite^iiiation now prouial- 
gated t«i have elfe^'-t iit the Time Pioi- 
dencies from llie pre.senl date ; 

‘‘Paid. 6/h. ' .uviiit; taken info roii- 

aidei.itiiMi the Aliowaiii.es proper to be 
graiiled lu NiibalUrii Ollioeis of Eii|<i- 
nreis not in charge of Public Woika, luit 
attaihed to tjio Saiipeis and '•iiieis or 
employed iiiidei utlier Eiigiiieor Otih.eis. 
We liiive ii-solved that in lieu of tlieoe- 
casiuiial giaiils piup.isud by yu'i, liiey 
shall reeeiIt in addition to the Heginieii- 
tai Alloivaiues iiftno coi iCspoodiiig lUiika 
of Artillery at the same Stations, a pernia- 
nenl Aiioivante ol 'ihilly itiipees a 
month for a i'alainpiin, whiidi, we appre. 
iieiid, may ireiim nily be riijiflstte lu Ln 
gineer Officers i-nga ged in t^uperiiitend- 
io,'Puniic Works.” 

No. l5tofl8d:).—\\’illi reference to 
the lleirulatiuu.s now in lone, lor ics. 
tricliiig tlie withdrawal iif O.nrcrs from 
liegiinental Duty fur & tali' Linployment. 
I'l.i Iiillovimg Extiact Ilf ii Letter, iroin 
the Court ol Directors, p'lldislied in Ge> 
neral Orders, aii(t the mji tin iciii laid 
do'.\ n IS made applicable to llie Tin ee 
Presidencies : 

Para. 3, “ Although we attach a very 
high importance to the rule.s estaldished 
for restricting the withdrawal of Oilicers 
from Pegimental Duty for Stall' Employ, 
meat. \Ve shall not refuse unr sancliou 
to the exception recoininenced by the 
Comniander-in.Chiefand by the Dover 
nor General, in favor of Otlicers selected 
for the Personal Staff of the Clover nor 
General, the Cominander-in -Cliii f, the 
Vice President in Councii,an] Aides-de- 
Camp of General Officers on ihu Staff, 


hat upon the condition, (suggested by 
the Governor Gein’ral,) that “ no Ofti- 
rer sliall be iiif^iii.illy withdrawn from 
his Co I ps to file uhv ions dell imeiil of it* 
etnrleiicy: and (Imt an > •llicer taken out 
of Older from a Uegiment shall not be 
eligibU- for transfer from a Personal 
talV .\ppoiiitnii til to any peinianent de¬ 
tached employment, unless whilst so 
vvitlidi aw II, the S|ii,r .\h.'ii iili cs fiuni Ills 
(oipi, sli.dl be brought below the pre¬ 
scribed mimhei.'' . 

Till (.cti.ber, IHtJS.— No, 7.yJ.—At a 
General Court Alaitial, held at t awn- 
pore on the ‘JOtli of Anirnst li^dd, I’in.ite 
U illiam Presland,of ll. M.’s 4-tlh Ueg. 
r.f Foot, was tried on the Charge ol hnv. 
irig. at Oavvnpore. on the afteihooii of tl,e 
tvisl ofJuly Is;; , about the limu of 4 or 
b o’l luck,wilfully, I'elon.oiisly, and of inj- 
lue iiforethoilght. niiirdeied IVlargaret 
I I. niaiid, hiS wife, Ly sinking her with 
his hand several blows, fioin which 
blows she, the said Alaig.iu-I Pii bland, 
tl.eii and tlieie soon after died. 

I'poll whii’li Charge the Court found 
the i iso.ier Aot Gii.lfy of llieiimn- of 
murder allegfd against him ; but Guilty 
ol Alanslaiigiiter, imd .Seiitt weed him fb 
sillier siililaiy cunfnienieiit for (lie spate 
of(U) SIX Calenil.ir inunths 'Jim i oiii- 
iiiaiider in-t liiefAppioved and Cmifiriued 
the seuteiicc. 

15th Gctoiikiv, IHiiS.-General the 
Uight llonoiahle Imrd W illmni Caven- 
d.sh 111 iitiiii k, G. C. li. and G. C. it., 
having been appointed tube Coinni.-intler- 
111 -k.llll.i of ull aXis ALlJesty s Lanil I’or- 
res serving ill the leriitoiies of the Ho, 
iiurable Company, anil tif ail tin Com. 
pally 's ASiiilary Port es in the East In- 
die.s, has ai corilingly tliis-day assumed 
the Command of the Anny’. 

Oideieil, tliat Mis Imniship's /ippuiiit- 
meiit lie 1 fiiiiiniiiiiraled (ollie Army in 
lieiKial v-rders, anil (hat the C'oiiiniis. 
Sion. I oiislitiiimji' him Conmiaiidci iii- 
Cliief be read %%the IVoops with the 
usual 1111 iiioiiie.s n 

t .itleieil, that all Returns of (he Army 
be inaiL 111 til,; insiial niariiier to liis Ex- 
celleiicy General the Right llon’bh; I,ord 
Wiliiaiii l uvetulisli Bintlrnk,G. C. B. 
and G C. 11., as l nmmaiidet-iii-Chief. 
*East India House, London the 4th June 
lH33. 

(A true I opv,) 

(Signed) H. ADBKR, Secretary. 

• he night tiQn’blethe Governor Ge¬ 
neral in Cmmcil ilirects, that all Distinn- 
tiuiis and lloiiois which were paid to I 'is 
Excellency General J<ir Edwa.d Barnes, 
(t. U. B , wrheii in office, shall be cunti- 
nueiMo (Its Excellency durjfig his stay 
in India. 

Wm. UA EMRNT. Sery to Goot. 

MUy. Dept. 



MILITARY^BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Sq>t 3 Delltfe. the lady nfTboinas Polwhele, 42d Regf. N. f., of a wti. 

„ liaji'ote, the I.idy i>f ('aptaiti I). Shaw, 20th liefrt. N. 1 , of a son. 

0 Aliom.ih, the lady of Captain Rnttenshaw, of a still-Itorn dans'hter. 

,, R'lreiM'/, thejody of Captain Wake, 44th N. I., of a dn^ughter. 

J1 Ahmc flniipj^er. the lady of Captain J. Swaiiisun, Acting Military Pay¬ 
master at the Pri-sidoocy, of a daughter 
i:i Kand ih. the ladv of Lieutenant t'arris, of the 70th Regiment, of a son. 

„ Diiianme. the lady of Lieut. McOeorge, of the 7ih Uegt. N. I. ofa 
daoghter. 

i:> f.i’nitia, tlie ladv of Captain fJeorge Hogarth, of His Majesty's 26th Foot» 
ofa Mill horn child 

;Cnwnpore.lhe Lidy of Captain R. Roberts, of the Horse Aifillery, of a 
daughter. 

Oct. 1 M'lz'poi’p, the L"‘ly of Cantain Andrew Spens, 7ItI> N. I ofason. 

*i Toit 'A’llliain, tie* Lady of the late Captain J. Vni(;cnt,H.M.’»16thLan- 
I’cis. of ,1 diirghter. ^ ^ «.yi 

y K ciuidcibavl, the lady ot E.W. e. Esq. Assistant Surgeon, 50th Regt. 
ii. 1. ui a d.iughter. 

4 Caltiittii, the ol the late Captain \V. J. (Vawlcy, ofi son. 

(i .S.iiiiali, ilie iii».^ oi l.icut. 1. £1. Low, ;)(>lh liegt. N. I. of a son. 

7 Cd.*upon*, the i .idy ot Lieut, Chailes Eitich I'anner, 21st llegt. N. £. of 

still-boi a sou. 

11 ] iickiiuw, the ladyof Lieut. W. B, Holmes, 12th Regt. N. I. of a daughter, 
|;3 Lucknow, the lady of Lieut. W. 1. iVJacvitic, of a daughter. 

<• hi>.eiut, the lady of Lieut. W Martin, b2d Uegt. N. 1. of a daughter. 

13 Sylhet, tiiu wife of Eiisigii J. T. Wilcox, 49th Regt. N. 1. of a daughter. 

•' Agia, .he lady of ii. O. Hiighe.s, E'q. ii. M's 15lh Light Infaiury, of a 
daiighier. 

22 Luckiiuw. the lady of I ieut A Bai clay, 12th Uegt. N. I. of a still-born son. 
21 Agr.i, ttie L.i.ty of apiuin Ailcliiiuoii, Keginient, of a Daughter, 
till Aiuii^au.id, till' i.ady ul It. Itiddvll, I'.mi of a Daughter. 

Not. 1 Diiiapoie, the lady of l,icut.Deorge Powell Thomas, 6lh Uegt. ofa son. 

8 Calcutta, the la..y of Lieut. Inieipietui ancf Counter Master Lamb, dist 

liegt. N I. ofa sun. 

5 the i.iuiy ol Al.ijor W jliter. Commanding Gist Regiment, of a Daughter. 

„ Aluttra, the Luly ot .Assistant . nrgcoii James Aicllae, ofa Daughter. 

2l» Calcutta, laelaoy of Licul. 11. J. Ai. Birch, Deputy Judge Advocate (Je- 
iieral, ot a Daughter. 

nc 

* MXURIAGES. 

Sept. 6 Cawnpore, Lientenanl Vincent I'yn*, Artillrry, to Emily, only daughter of 
the I.ite Colonel >Sii J.inivs Alonat, Bait., Bengal iUngiuccrs. 
in Ohiiisur.ili, Lieut. Blair, of the Kiitfs, to iVliss Louisa Killich. 

28 I <'it Williiim, Williriui t nli s, iimirenlice, (leiieral Hospital,to Miss Gitwke 
30 Cawni*orc, George Pojnl/ Rifketls, Ksq. oftlie Lst Regiment Bengal 
Light Cavalry, to l.sab. lla Victuna, juungest daughter of the late l*etei 
Beg hie. Esq. 

Get. 2 Cuddalore.Mr. W. Baker, Assistant Apothecary, to Maria, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Mr Apolhcc.ily .M. MacFarlaiie. 

7 Dioa|)Ore, Lieutenant Joiin Giant Gcriaid. Kiiropean Regiment, to Mary 
Anne, 8i»coiid daughter of Cupt. AL A. Buiihiir}, 40tli Regt. N. 1. 

19 Calcutta, Lieitteniiiit Ifilliam I'ayiitcr Keniiuwuy Browne, H. M 's 49lh 
,Kegimeiit, to lli<-s Lli 2 £l'Gibbons. 

21 Rylhet, Ensign J. iM Rennet, of the Bengal European Regiment, to 
iiaiah, fouith day of Mr. George Ingiis, 
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^tilitary Birlli^y J^Iarriagcs and Death's. 

Ahmodnui^gur, (’apt.iin S. StoiKirl, 4fli Uesjnnent N. I. to FliVabetli 
Anne, youngest (liiii^liter of (.'<>1 [1 .\. \\ lilis, of this L:stiil)li'iliiiicnt. 

St. '1 liomas’s Church, C. It. i'isq. of the Kiii‘o{kmii Wegiinoni, eld¬ 

est sou of Colonel Ilo^^r, of the lioinhciy Hsi.-ihlislnneut. !•> llefen, 
third daii;{liter of the Lite Lieut.-Colonel Cotjpavo, IM.idras iMiiiiiieers. 

Bombay, lOilwm Ch:irle> t'otjfraie, Ksi| 2(lih lU-jrimeiit N. 1 , seeoiid sou 
of the late l.ieuteunnt-t'idonel C'otcr.ne, IMadras Kngiiieei-s, to .Vnne 
INIaii.i, tliiril daii,rluoi of the Lite Ch.tries Hooke, Ksq. of ill urliroii. 

I>a9ili.iy, I.lent Frederii L Ili'isiow, II. M.'s (itii Koval ^\ aiiMckshire 
llejrt. to ]\lias C.iroliiie Polle\fen. 

Auim, Walter A. Venoiir, Ks<|. .Siipeiiiitendin,!' .Surneoii, to Anne, d.iuffht. 
er of \V m. Liiur, Cs<j ('olle<‘ior of Customs. 

Aj'im, Walter A. Vciioiu, IXq. .‘'iiperintenilinjr Surgeon, to Anne, cLui}rli- 
tcr of W'llliam Lain;'. Kv(j ('oljectoi ofC.ustoius* 

Cavvnpore, .John Straii^ro ( liapinau, 1 s,|. Assist.uit .Surgeon, Itiili (iiioeu'-S 
J.ancers, to (leor;rifiua. Minutest ilaiifrhter of the Lite Ot:oi;;e Pojiitz 
Ricketts, lisq. ileiigiil t ivil .Seivice. 

DKA riis, 

CawnpotK, Knsiwri I* 'i'. IJ. White, II. M.’s !llst lle;rt N. If, ai;eil 2ti 
years, second son of W, U. While, Issij., .Siii'ireoii toll. .M.'s .lull 
I.aiu'crs. 

Col.'iba, J'aiiny Myrah, the Liuly ofWilli.ini ti, .Jollilfe, Issq. I. N., .Store¬ 
keeper, aged 27 yeai s. 

Cawripore, Charles Lisle PeuruddocLt*, sou of Capiain William llurlloii. 
Assistant ('ointniss.ary (Seneral, aeed 8 months .ind l.’i d.ivs. 

Chiinar, I.ieut Col. ,\ilol, comni.ind ii'rihe (i.iriison (d'Climiar 

Burdwan, Captain .John Wog.iu P.itiou, of tint .‘list Kegt, N I., ICxecu- 
live4)IIieer tif the Division. 

Mhow, Captain A. Macdonald, of the liitli Ilegt N I. aged, 2S yens. 

Calculta, Capt.iiu .Joseph Iloilges. aged /S ve.irs, 2 moiulis ami 27 d.ivs. 

C.iwiipoi'i*, the infaiil son of Iiieiif. ('ol. J'. Maildoek. .tgisl II months. 

Liickiiovv, Captain J. 1). I lerbert, of the'Ith Kegi ISeng.il N I. 

Banleah, the I.ady of C.qitain Warner, lilseeulive ()llieei, 4tli Division. 

Alussoorie, Willi.am, the infani, son of I,ieuienanl-Cvd. .\iiderson, l)2d 
ilegnnent N. I. aged 2 yetirs .ind 11 moiitlis. 

C.aJcntta, Mrs. Ann Alills, wnlow of the late Captain .John .Mills, aged ti.'i 
years. 

Capiaiii James Uobcrl Oliver, late of the II. C. N.i'fd Seiviee, agvd .’><) 

ye.Jrs. 

t.ahutta, -Mrs. ('alherme Clarke, wife of Mi. '1' t.laike, II. C. .M.o'iiie 
.Seivice, aged 20 yc<irs, 2 months .and ID d.iy*. 

CaleiitU, .Mr. Sub-Conductor .M .Matbevvs, ot the Departmeiii of I’tih- 
lie Works. * 

Calcutta, Arm, the infant daughter of the late Captain J. Vmcciit, II. 

M. ’s Kith l.aiieers, aged 2l» d.tys 

l)um-()iim, Hiehiud .Seiope lleriiai.I Alorland, Captain in the Bengal 
Artillery, third son of the Lite .Sir -Scropb Kei nard Morlaiid, Hart., of 
Winchendon, Biick.s, aged 40 years. 

Niissoorabad, .Major N. S. VA'ebh, Commanding »l»BaLUilion of Aitillery. 

N. 1 .aged 2 yeais. • , 

Il.ansi, William, the fourth son of I.ieiiten.iiit-CoJ Skinner, C!. B. aged 

17 years, and Hi inomhs 

Meerut, Emily Vane, infant daughter of S. laglitfool, Esq. fiyili Kegl. 

tSylhct, Mary Ann, the wife of Captain W. I’rciilice. 




T. OSTELL’S ^VDVERTISEMEN r. 


Biimsii Liiir4rv, Cilcutti, Dkc. Ist, 1833. 
Mr. T. OSTELL has much pleasure in announcing by last arrivals, llie follow- 


new and 


DISTINGUl^iHED WORKS 

CONNECTF.I) WITH 


ao 


• NAV.y. AND MILITARY HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, Ac. 

THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS; then-Origin and .Services, fiora (he 
formation of the Regiment under (■ciier.il .Muiu'k ii> the Hattie of Waterloo, 
with is Einbellibimients, 2 voU. 8\o. handiiomel} bound in clvlb, (.dedicated to 
Ills Majesty), .... .... .... .... 

" All invaluable and most interesting military book.”— f/nih-il S<ir>i\' JminKil. 

“ A w’ork full of amtisemeiit, liesidcs being invaluable to .Milil.iiy men.”— '/'lines. 

“ A most vaJiiabic addition to the hi'tory of our cuniilrv.”— (Jtobc. 

II 

SIR WILLIAM IIOSTE. IMemoirs of Captain Sir William lIoMe, *Ilait. 

R. N., iiielndmg Or gmal I.ettev'. of l.oid Nelson, edited by L.uly Ilariiell 
Iloste; line I’urirait, 2 vols Hvo. .... ... ... 20 

“It tleserves a (il.ice m every s<ulor's, ay, and in eveiy lanrlsm.in's library."- .Von </ 
and Mihtunj Gnztttn. 

“ As a pablic man, it may be icmarked that he (Sir Win Ho-le) never planned 
any enterprise w'lthoiit being followed by suecess. In short,” says the In.ive and ac¬ 
complished Sir Jalileel Hienton, “ were I called upon to name anv cliai.ictei whoso 
exam|)le the youth now rising m llie N.ivy should l.ike for tljiMr model, I should iin- 
lis>sitatiugly say Sfti U'ii.i.i.vii Hosik. ’—(Jnitrd Hernin- Jnur/i'd. 

III. 

sSIR DAVID DAIRUS LIFE, by Tlieodoie Hook, ICsq. ; line Porliaii, 

2 voLs. Hvo. .... .... .... .... 21 

“ The military life of this great and good man is full of interest .”—Jidin JluU. 

J \'. 

THE PORT .\nMIIl.Hj, by the antlior of “ Cavendish,” li vols. post Hvo. 2t> 

“ Perhaps m the English l.ingtiage there is not yo vivid, '^o niinial .t desciiptioii 

of a Alutiny—one &o awful in his crisis and its results, as is cuiiianud m tins woik.”_ 

Ilcmld. 

V. 

LAFAYETTE. Sarran’s (Private Secvetiiiy to the (Jen!.) Aleiiioirs of 
General Laf.iyette, with 2 Pol ti aits, 2 vols. Hvo .... .... 

“A most iiuerestmg and valuable work—interesting in every point ofvn w.”— /'inu s, 

• VI. 

THE LIFE OF A SAILOR, by Capt.iiii ('h.imier, K. N., .) voN, jiost ,Svo. 2ti 
“ Far as the broe/e can be.ir, the billows (o.im, 

Survery our empire and behold oui liome.”—/'y/oa, 

VI [. 

MEMOIRS OF liOUIS ISni, translated from (be Freij^-h, 2 voF, post Hvo. 20 

“ We have not for a long time perused any work fioni wl.ndiwe havedeivved inoic 
amusement and iiileie.st.'' —jUeh'a/>o/<hi/<. 

VH 1. 

THE UNITED SERVICE JOURN.H., or Naval and Alilitary 


enlarged; published monthly, 


IX. 


M.igfirme 

•. ps*i N o. 


THE RIFLi: BRIGADE. TWE.V'-'‘1VE YEARS in the Ride 

Brigade, by the late t^iiai ter-Master Suttee,, Hvo. .... 

X. 

ADVENTURES in the Rifle Brigade, by Captain J. Kmcaid, Hvo.10 

XI. 

ANTWERP. .loiirnal of an Excur'-ion to Antwerp, during the .Sie" ■ of »he 
( itiidel 111 Dec. IHhi, by the Hon. C. S. \V. ; with \ icws and a Plan, fcap. i.,o. 6 

“ C.,plain U'lirtley h.is succeeded in prese.iling a mo-,t liieid aii/Tgi aphic vktHli 

of ilie ..iiliiaiy opciaium: aiul incidental events (jf that remarkable all'au.’'_ Court 

JuUt / ‘U. * 


2 


Advertisement. 


ASIATIC MTHOGRAPHIC PRESS, 


No. 5s, COSSITOLLAH, 
Established by Mr. G, WOOD, in 1823. 



The Proprietor of the above Concern in returmiipf his thanks to his iTricnds and 
patrons fur the support he lias ex)iei lenced since the Kstahlishinent of the Pr€.>s, 
(the oldest of the kind in India) beg;s respectfully to intintatc that const.|uent to his 
arranffcincnts being on an extensive scale, he is enabled to execute every description 
of Lithographic Printing from the pl.'iiii Circular to the highly finished Chalk 
Drawing, intricate Chart, elegant Klcvation or Scientific Sin vey executed at the 
above Press, in a superior manner with accuracy and despatch, and upon the most 
reasonable terms, wlfich he hopes will ensure to Ins Kstablishinent, a continuance 
of the preference it has hitherto experienced, and the favors of the public in general. 


Letter-Prkss A'n Coiter-Pi.vtf Pjiintivo, ICnoravino ano Book-Hindin6, 
also executed with care. Hooks published at the above J’ress, compn.sing works in 
]\Iiscellaiieous Oriental Literature, M.ihomedan I.aw, Indian (Geography, Maps, 
CiivRTs, Drvwinos, Mieitary Law anii (.^iispom, IIouse I‘'ob.'«s, Check Books, 
Bills or Mxchance ANi> L \TiiNo, Indioo Bonmis, Killed Lines for Carpel Draw¬ 
ing, black bordered Letter and ('hit Paper, &c. ^c. always on hand, Catalogues may 
be had, specimens of every descrijition inspected, and all orders or enquiries aitendetl 
to, on application to Messrs. Thacker and Co., Mr. T. Osteli., Messrs. N. Grant 
and Co. or to the Proprietor 


1 ^^* 'I'erms—Ten per Cent, discount for Cash if paid on delivery on sums of 
10 Us. and upwards, one months credit to regular customers, after which period 
interest at the rule of 12 per Cent, per annum, or J per Cent, per mensem ivill be 
charged. ‘ 


Orders from the Moccssii, accompanied by a remittance or reference for payment 
will have immediate altentioo. 

T. BLACK, Proprietor. 







